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SUBSCRIPTION BLANKA 


Subscription price, one dollar per year. With each year's subscription cr extension we 
send a choice of the fine engravings by distinguished artists shown below. With a five-years’ 
subscription we send the entire set of six. These pictures are 19 x 25 inches in size and in 
every way worthy of a good frame and a choice position in the home or office. This liberal 
offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time. Field and Stream is now in its seventh year 
and firmly established as “America’s Magazine for Sportsmen by Sportsmen.” A year’s num- 
bers (12), if bound in book form, make an 800-page volume of the most valuable sportsmen’s 
literature obtainable, and worth many times the subscription price of one dollar yearly. 
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FIELD 4x» STREAM 


has pleasure in announcing 
a new series of articles for 


SPORTSWOMEN 





written by the well known 
authority 


“GYPSY” 





and covering the following themes; 


The 
Sportswoman’ s 


Clothes 





The Fascinations of 
the Fly Rod 
Canoeing: its joys 
and dangers 
Hints on Camp Cookery 


and Furn ishings 
Rifle Shsoting, Bait Casting, Etc. 


These articles will appear from time 
to time and will be accompanied by 
drawings and photographs’ especially 
made for the series. Although intended 
particularly for women there will be 
many fresh hints in regard to life in the 
open which will be found of value to 
beginner or expert of either sex. 


Subscribe now for FIELD and STREAM sothat 
you will not miss these ar icles 

$1 a year 10 Cents a Copy Of all Newsdealers 

John P. Burkhard Corporation, Publishers 

35 West 21st Street - - NEW YORK : 
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Leading Contents of this Number 


UNE DOLLAR A YEAR TEN CENTS A COPY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, 35 WEST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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Monthly Prize Contest 


For received each month by 
the best PHotographs precy ona stREAM 

















(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pictures that are accepted and 
published each month in the year as follows: $5.00 to the best $3.00 to the 
second best; and $1.00 for all others. 


(2) All pictures submitted should portray incidents of the rod, gun, 
dog, camera, canoe or camp, and must not have appeared before in print. 
Unmounted prints preferred and not smaller than 2% inches square. 



















(3) All pictures sent in must be accompanied by sender’s address, 
time and locality of exposure, name of camera, and postage for return if 
not accepted. If used by us they will paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 








(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropriateness and action will deter- 
mine largely in our selections of the prize pictures. No “poses” or big 
bags of game or strings of fish desired at all. 


THIS CONTEST IS OPEN TO EVERYONE 


Address CAMERA EDITOR, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist St. NEW YORK 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


Southern Enterprise and Intelligence 


CONSERVATIVELY AND ABLY REPRESENTED IN 


Maior's 
Magazine 





Maior’s Magazine, 51 Oren Bldg., 





A strictly high grade 
Southern Monthly Mag- 
azine of literature and 
Life. 


Ten cents the copy. 

One dollar the year. 

Reflecting the highest 
thought, purest — senti- 
ment, and broadest influ- 
ence of the Southern 
People. 


Free from Sectional- 
ism. 

Devoted to the Fos- 
tering of a Spirit of Un- 
ity. 





The equal of any dol- 
lar magazine published. 





Among our contribu- 
tors are the names of 
Mrs. Mary Winn 
Smoots, A. F. Grubbs, 
Virginia F. Drake, M. 
M. Stratner, Lela F. 
Woodward, B. C. Logs- 
don, Madah See, Maglyn 
Dupree, Anna Brashear, 
Kate Mason Rowland, 
Henry Burnes. Greer, 
Charles Sloan Reid, Al- 
ice Moss Joyner, E. 
Burke Collins, H. Wel- 
lington Coutts, James D. 
Baldwin, Jonas Jutton, 
as well as many others. 





Special offer for the 
next sixty days—Major’s 
Magazine free for the 
rest of 1902, and all of 
1903, for $1.00. Sub- 
scriptions must reach us 
before November 20, 
1902. Address— 


Dallas, Texas 
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A Complete Establishment 


To which we give our personal supervision 
in the conception and execution of all orders 
entrusted to our care. We solicit orders for 


illustrated catalogues, booklets, ete. 
No order too small to receive courteous consideration. 


Rogers & Wells 


Engravers, Printers, Binders 
521 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
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NTERMATIONAL GOLONIZING GOMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 










































OFFICERS: | DIRECTORS: 
W.R. TOWNSEND - - . > 7 President H 
aoe. +. «<<a ENRY A. WHITING CASSIUS MN. GILBERT 
A. F. CARMODY - = Sec, and Treasurer W. H. HENDEE 
Wii. H. MARTIN - . - - LandCommissioner | R. 0. STEBBINS WM. BECKETT HARDING 





BANK OF DEPOSIT—WELLS FARGO @ CO., 63 BROADWAY 





COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


The Cartagena Tcrminal & Improvement Company. Limited, has a tract of land 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five hundred miles from the coast. It is about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of about twenty-five miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, &o, and 100-acre farms, and sold to the first 500 
settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash, and $1 per acre in four equal annual payments, 
without interest. 

The climate, soil, and productions are the same as Southern California, to which are 
added Tropical Fruits such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pineapples, Grapes, 
Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, Tobacco, ete. 

We iave a forest of 1,000 acres of large Rubber Trees for sale. 

TIMBER 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned, we have thousands of acres of all 
varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vite, Oak, Spanish Cedar, Ash, Laurel— 
suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, Cloves, Arrow- 
root, Ginger Root, and Ginseng Root. 

SAWMILL 
We have secured the most important industry needed in the settlement of a 
FIRST CLASS COLONY 
namely, a first-class sawmill, to be operated by a well-known mill man of Indiana, who has 
purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood timber jiand at $10 per acre. In addition to cutting his 
own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by any settler on our Colony, and 
haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do Custom Work for any settler. Through 
the medium of advertising, we have applications for 40 and‘8o-acre farms from more than 
50 settlers in Massachusetts, 50 from Missouri, and over 100 from other States. 

A fifty-acre farm free, for one desirable settler from each State and Territory in the 
United States and from each Province in Canada. 

We are offering no Stock for sale in our Company. Applications for land can be made to 


W. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner, 71 Broadway 


CALIFORNIA 

We have large and small farms for sale in any part of CALIFORNIA. 

Also small farms, improved or unimproved, in any CALIFORNIA COLONY. 

In Santa Barbara County we have a beautifully improved farm of 4,000 acres near the 
city of Santa Barbara, producing a handsome income. Also one of 400 acres—same locality, 
highly improved, produced in 1901 $6.200 from walnuts and apricots, and which will increase 
25 per cent. annually hereafter. We also have in IDAHO the finest fruit lands, known as 


THE ORHCARD FRUIT COLONY, Orchard, Ada Co., Idaho 


20,000 Acres Choice Fruit Lands. Perfect Irrigation System for every acre sold, For full 
information, maps, etc., apply to 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN, Manager, 71 Broadway New York, N, Y: 
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Hines @ Barrett 
REAL ESTATE 


We sell Farms, Country, Suburban and City Properties, Build- 
ing Lots, Business Blocks, Apartment Houses, Mills, Factories, 
Mineral and Timber Lands, Ranches Etc, 


























Here are a few properties that should interest Field & Stream 
readers: 





MOUNTAIN LAKE, NEW JERSEY 
This property lies between Shippenport and 
Rustic. It is a mile from the Mount Arlimgton 
Station. The lake covers 16 acres, is deep, 
filled with bass and surrounded by 70 acres of 
forest trees. The timber should be worth $1,500, 
if sold. It is oak and chestnut and a good deal 
very large. There is an iron mine on the proper- 
ty which has proven to be one of the richest 
mines in Morris County, and there is no doubt 
but that it would pay to work it. Price $6,000. 





NEW JERSEY FARM 

Between Flemington and Three Bridges. 110 
acres, ten room house in good condition, barn 
and hennery and other out buildings are in good 
condition. Price $5,500. 


VIRGINIA FARM 


Choice location for few gentlemen as private 
shooting farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; 
deer, wild turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits 
plentiful; geese in winter; 165 acres, 100 acres 
under cultivation, 65 acres in pine and oak. Sev- 
en-room house in first-class condition; open fire- 
places. Watered by three branches. Five miles 
from Amelia Station on Southern R. R.; daily 
mails; Post Office within 400 yards of farm. 
Price, $5,000, on easy terms. 





MOUNTAIN FARM 


Sixteen hundred feet elevation, in Orange 
County, New York, on the West Point Road, 
seven miles from West Point and three miles 
from Central Valley on the Erie Railroad. Con. 
tains 100 acres, 40 under cultivation, the balance 
wood land. There are two dwelling houses in 
fairly good condition, a barn, two good fruit or- 
chards. Two spring streams pass through the 
place, fair trout streams, and could be made 
ideally perfect by stocking and damming. There 
are ten good fishing lakes within a radius of 
three miles. Most picturesque mountain section 
within easy reach of America’s metropolis. In 
the heart of the best game region of Orange 
County. Woodcock and quail in abundance. Ev- 
ery natural advantage for making an ideal coun- 
try home, especially to one fond of hunting, 
fishing and real mountain environment. Also 
good for truck farming, sportsmen’s resort, ken- 
nel or fancy stock farm, or summer boarders. 
Price $5,000. 





NEW JERSEY FARMS 


in Middlesex County, 78 acres, house fourteen 
rooms, dairy, stable, carriage house, barn, large 


poultry house and other out buildings. Price 
$6,000. 
Another in Washington Valley, 100 acres, 9 


room house, barn, etc., in good conditien, a bar- 
gain. Price $5,000. 





Remember we have other places for sale and can get you just what you want. 


If you 





have property for sale and will list them with us they will be sold. 


It costs you nothing 





unless we sell your property. We are now on the outlook for an island and a place in 





Florida. 








HINES @ BARRETT, 


302 & 304 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Wolverine” Gasoline Marine Engines 


TWO AND FOUR CYCLE 


Simple, Compact, Powerful, Economical and Reliable 
Under Perfect Control and as Flexible as Steam 


The only SELF-STARTING and REVERSING gasoline marine engine, on the market. 


Engines from 
TWOtoTWENTY- 
FOUR Brake H.P., 
in stock for im- 
mediate delivery. 


¥ ? cow 14 a ae PERFECTLY 

Bf Fg" mm hes eee Mee = BALANCED and 

; ' ' ’ : ' ; free from Vibra- 
tion, 


No disagreeable 
noise from the En- 
gine or Exhaust. 


18 B.H.P. Self-starting and Reversing * Wolverine” Engine 


THREE CYLINDER, PERFECTLY BALANCED, FOUR-CYCLE MARINE EN- 
GINES, FROM 27 TO 85 BRAKE H. P., WITH FUEL CONSUMPTION GUARANTEED 
NOT TO EXCEED ONE-TENTH OF ONE GALLON OF COMMON STOVE GASO- 
LINE PER HOUR PER ACTUAL HORSE POWER. 


Single and 
Twin Screw 
High-speed 
Launc ° 
HUNTING 
and FISHING 
BOATS. 


HALF and 
FULL Cabin 
Cruising 
Launches. 
Sailin 
Yachts, wit 
Auxi li lary 
Power. 

$8 foot Half Cabin Cruising Launch. 12 H.P, Engine 


WOLVERINE Motor Works, Barre, VT., February 4th, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN :—The 38 foot Launch, ‘ Blanche” is called one of the handsomest boats of her size on 
La’:e Cham abe, The fittings and the finish are more than your contract calls for. 
Your three cylinder ‘' Wolverine’’ Engine is all right. The offensive vibration of nearly all boats is 
nearly eliminated by the balanced crank shaft on this type of engine. 
ose who are in need of a gasoline engine or complete boat will be benefited by the merit of your 
products and your methods of doing business. Respectfully, N. D. PuHetps. 


Beautiful illustrated and descriptive catalogue, free upon application to 


Wolverine Motor Works 077reytsy rc 530 Se: From 
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HUE SEED AGE GILNEAS = ANCES 


MORE 





Than any other builder in the 





world 
Modern “Yachty”’—“Smart” 
up-to-date wood or steel yachts 
or launches from 16 to 150 ft. 
in length. 


NOISELESS ENGINES 








Exhausting Under Water. eee -e m 
Controlable speed—break or —y 
C. SINTZ 


Send for catalogue C 





Self starting. 
Engine 


Two Cycle 


5°‘ KING” 
MICHIGAN YACHT & POWER CO. 
1 to 4 Cylinder 


niles h 
Four Cycle SINTZ GAS ENGINE CO. (Consolidated) 
, Mich. U.S.A. 1 to 60 h.p. 


jump spark. 





4 to 100 h.p. 564 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW voma . BOSTON. 
CHARLESTON. ».C. 


























SPNG Sole} AIRE 


HONDA 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 


uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fia., and all intermediate stations. 


Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


WM. P. GLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Question Quickly Solved 


GO TO THE NEW AND IDEAL 
SPORTING RANCHES IN 


NORTHERN MAINE 


334 Square Miles of Exclusive Territory 


Duck 


Par- 
tridge 


Accommodations for sportsmen and their families ; 334 square miles of exclusive hunting 
and fishing; 50 miles of Moose River for canoeing; 60 miles of well-cut trails; a good Hotel 
on Birch Island, Holeb; separate log camps where families can be quite by themselves. The 
camps at Birch Island, Holeb, are the best constructed and furnished of any camps in the 


State of Maine. ; 
These various Ranches, scattered over a most beautifully picturesque region, afford ideal 
canoe trips and the perpetual charm and freedom of wood life. The food is well prepared 


and served, and in ample variety. Meats broiled, not fried. 
Canoe trips and journeys to the outside camps accompanied with experienced guides. 
Special Camps, $1.75 each person per day. Rooms at the Hotel, $1.50 each person per day. 
Guides, including Canoe, $3.50 per day. 
Canoes, $2.co0 per week, or 50 cents per day. 
Rowboats, $2.00 per week, or 50 cents per day. 
First group of Camps at Holeb, Maine (formerly known as Birch Island Sporting 


Camps). Address J. E. Wilson, Holeb, Me. 

Second group of Camps at Birch Island, Attean Township (formerly known as the At- 
tean Sporting Camps). Address, Edith A. Newton, Jackman, Me. 

Third group of Camps at Heald Pond (formerly Fred. Henderson’s Sporting Camps). 


Address Edmund A. Henderson, Jackman, Me. 
Fourth group of Camps = Long Pond (formerly Big Churchill Sporting Camps). Ad- 


dress J. E. Wilson, Holeb, Me. 
FIELD AND STREAM readers specially welcome. Mention the magazine when you write. 
Main address, Holeb, Maine. 


BOSTON RANCH CO. Ltd. C. S. Cook, Owner 

















Moose 
Deer 
Fox 
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Lear 


Deer 


AND 


Partridge 





are ripe in the comparitively new and 
choice hunting districts reached by 


“TH SQO LINE” 


in Michigan and Wisconsin and 


Ducks and Geese 


in Minnesota and 


the Dakotas 


Send ‘wocents in stamps for «HUNTING 
FOLDER’”” giving detailed information 


Address 


W. R. CALLAWAY, G. P. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE CURRITUCK CREW AMONG THE 
BUNNIES 


BY B. W. MITCHELL 


“ OYS,” called the hearty voice of 
Friend Thomas as he darkened 
the door of Dooner’s and strode 

to the tilted chair at a table set for four, 

where George and Philip and the Other 

One had foregathered for luncheon and 

were awaiting him, “it’s less than a 

month to the Currituck trip, and we’ve 

had no training.” 

“Training ! what do you need of train- 
ing, you blessed oid farmer? [I'll bet 
you’ve already inspected a five mile vis- 
ta of asparagus rows this morning.” 

“Bet you I haven’t,” says Thomas 
with a wink, “I’ve been mending 
fences.” 

“Yes, ’steenth ward fences!” from all 
three in a breath; and in the next, 
“What’ll you have?” 

“Polly water,” whispers Thomas 
with another wink—an emphasized 
wink and an eloquent. 

Over the emphasized ’polly water the 
scheme is unfolded. 

“Saturday opens the rabbit season in 
Delaware, boys,” began Friend Thomas, 
critically lifting something between 
his thumb and forefinger and squinting 
through it at the window for stained 


glass effects. “Well, you know my dear 

little daughter lives down there, and she 

always loves to have her old fathercome 
. with his friends.” 

“Her health and her father’s,” inter- 
yupts George. The stained glass effects 
slowly disappear, and the unfolding goes 
on: “Her husband writes me that rab- 
bits are as thick as troubles, and we’ve 
got half a county of posted land to hunt 
on; so will you boys go down with me 
Friday evening as my guests and hers? 
Does thee think thee could hit a rabbit, 
Phil, were he in urgent haste?” lapsing 
into the quaint and kindly dialect now 
so steadily vanishing. 

“T’d be willing to miss them all rath- 
er than miss the trip,” says Phil hearti- 
ly, albeit begging the question a trifle. 
For we had known the gentle hospitali- 
ty of those fair hands even before in 
the paternal home, and that indefinable 
something that leads a guest to feel that 
he is truly desired beckoned us all again 
to the gracious presence. 

Friday’s shadows descended upon the 
Crew bowling merrily out of a certain 
Delaware town toward a certain spac- 
ious house bowered in great trees upon 
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a certain spacious lawn in the midst of 
a certain spacious estate, over whose 
destinies Friend Thomas’ daughter 
and her genial husband preside. What 
an evening it was! What a welcome was 
ours; and what apples and cider and 
nuts, grand good cheer of the rare old 
days when the joy of the earth was upon 
men, and the bountiful mother cared for 
her own and was beloved of them in re- 
turn! 

Bright and early astir, we saw the sun 
rise as we drove to the hunt. Jack 
Frost was in the nipping and eager air, 
and as our young host drew rein at his 
father’s farm, we gladly, if a bit stiffly, 
jumped to the ground and kicked and 
stamped our blood into racing speed. 
Three eager dogs joined in the greet- 
ing given us. Two of them were canine 
caricatures. They had stumpy legs, 
frightfully bowed, their mammas hav- 
ing evidently permitted them to walk 
far too young. They had ears like 
twenty-dollar bills, big enough to allow 
them to sleep in one ear at nights and 
cover themselves with the other. They 
had mouths that, when they smiled their 
panting welcome to us, opened clear 
back to their ears: we learned that the 
extra gape was accommodated to the 
size of the yelp emitted. Soft, cold, 
black noses had they, totally unlike the 
noses of David’s idol, who “‘smell not,” 
for the way they unravelled cold trails 
that day was a wonder. Then, last of all. 
they looked as if one had taken “‘purps” 
of reasonable and symmetrica! dimen- 
sions, cut them in twain transversely 
and grafted in a section of stovepipe. 
And it is my firm belief that all that add- 
ed length was packed with lung; at any 
rate, it rightly ought to have been, for 
they were untiring with limb and 
tongue, and both take breath. The 
third was a nondescript cur of. low de- 
gree, not yellow but obtrusively and of- 
fensively “yaller,” and apparently the re- 
sult of a complicated mix-up in the 
hound and pointer families. He was 
a general utility dog and could do a 
bit of everything. He followed his 
stovepipe pace makers admirably, bay- 
ing a cracked falsetto to, their full- 
throated music; he treed a gray squirrel 
with an approved squirrel-dog frenzy 


of barking, he fetched up in a fairly 
good point at a lone cock quail. 

“All ready?” and the Currituck Crew 
formed its battle line, open order, and 
its new commander led off armed only 
with a stout hickory club that did yeo- 
man service, by the way, that day in 
killing a brace that crouched too long in 
false security in brush pile and grass 
tuft. The three skirmishers were sent 
torward to “feel” the enemy and the 
lines moved at right oblique into a 
densely grassed plum orchard. “Each 
one take a ‘middle’ and follow it, 
was the command. As much in earnest 
as though facing a real enemy we beat 
through the tall waving weeds and 
grasses. What a priceless gift it is to 
a man to be able to throw his whole 
soul into sport when the only too rare 
breathing spells of this laborious old 
world come to him! 

Yap, yap, yow-ow-ow, yow-ow-ow- 
00-00, yap, yip, yip! no, this is not the 
crack and sing and ping of the Mausers, 
but only the burst of noise that the 
brave little hounds give forth as they 
scent their quarry’s hot trail—in print 
it may do for either, as witness R. H. D. 
and E. S. T. (the latter inverted and 
properly hyphenated.) Poor Bunny’s 
career is short, for he doubles quickly 
to make the shelter of his home under 
a shed and at the vicious crack of Thom- 
as’ gun he whirls a series of somer- 
saults, and the quarter-a-corner pool for 
first blood is won and duly crowed over, 
with many a mock-serious gibe and 
thrust. Pick up the little furry clod, 
stroke him, pity him maybe—then a 
quick thrust down the abdomen, a dex- 
terous jerk with the legs bent back- 
ward, and the contents of the body are 
removed, and never a drop of blood on 
vour fingers. Stuff a bunch of dry 
grass into the body cavity, slip him into 
your hunting coat, and if your stomach 
is at all squeamish don’t watch that 
little hound gulp down the smoking 
mess that was Bunny’s engine, fuel 
and all. Off again, beating back and 
forth through the little orchard, and it 
yields four fine fat rabbits from an area 
no larger than a kitchen garden, every 
one giving the dogs a short, sharp run. 
The orchard has now been harried as 
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with a fine-tooth comb, so we move 
out to the slope of a kopje, fortify our- 
selves (!) and watch the skirmishers de- 
velop the enemy again. In the ravine 
below is a tangled swampy thicket, im- 
penetrable with blackberry briars, al- 
ders and a twisted thatch of woodbine 
over all. The stumpy-legged little 
hounds, canine lizards that they are, 
glide and wriggle under the mass of 
stem and foliage, and in a moment a 
loud pan rings out and a rabbit dashes 
wildly from cover along the face of the 
hill opposite and we have a fine view of 
the run. The fatal circling instinct 
gives us a chance for a cut off and poor 
Bun is ours. Back go the dogs into cov- 
er, and the war cry rises again almost 
immediately, but disappearing, fainter 
and fainter, till the baying is lost around 
the shoulder of the hill. The minutes 
slip by and we lazily drowse in the 
clear November sunshine. Hark! there 
they are again and coming our way. 
On and on comes the music while Phil 
sings, “‘O listen to the band.” Out into 
the clear hops Br’er Rabbit at last, with 
a long lead and taking things easily. He 
does not see us, nor will he pass in 
range. “Let’s hurry him up,” and at 
the word four guns crack, harmless 
scattering shot hurtle round him, and 
it is worth the price of admission just 
to see that change of pace: where had 
been a loping rabbit was now a brown 
streak with a white terminus, just shak- 
ing out reef after reef of speed and sim- 
ply creating space. He “made his 
lucky,” unless he died of heart disease ; 
and he deserved his freedom for that 
sprint. For the next hour we had mere- 
ly to send the dogs into the “branch,” 
as these thickets are locally called, and 
were bombarded with rabbits. 

But here comes the master himself of 
all these broad acres, driving out to us 
with a great basket of the juiciest of 
pears, and in his wake three merry lads 
with a huge platter of deliciousold fash- 
ioned spongy gingerbread, such as 
Grandma used to make, hot from the 
oven—and the Currituck Crew out- 
spanned then and there. The restless 
little dogs with untiring energy went 
off on a private chase of their own, and 
suddenly bore down upon the group. 


yelping like fiends, pell-mell on the heels 
ot a big buck running for dear life. A 
hasty’ shot cut the sod a yard behind 
him as he vanished over the bank; yet 
with all that breakneck speed he turned 
sharp on his track in two feet of space 
and was safe in his burrow. That turn 
was simply marvelous and defied every 
law of motion discovered up to date. 
We pull the little hounds out by their 
tails and work back toward the house. 
And now another curious instinct of the 
little cotton-tails is strikingly illustrated, 
for in a bit of a patch of cut corn, not 
over fifty by a hundred yards in dimen- 
sions, we kick up five rabbits lying so 
close in the short grass that we stepped 
past them within a yard, when they 
would take a back track for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, with never 
a thought of entering a corn shock. Not 
one escaped, more’s the pity. The dogs 
had previously coursed over the spot re- 
peatedly and none had stirred. Why? 
Had they by some mysterious power 
checked their body scent? Solve the 
puzzle who can. ‘ 

Near the barn the dogs bayed frantic- 
ally among the apple trees and stacks 
of straw and fodder. Phil investigated 
and was greeted with a wild beckoning 
of boyish arms gyrating like windmills. 
Over the fence at a bound, with blood in 
his eye, he joined them. 

“There, see him?” in a stage whisper. 

“No, where?” 

“Right in the fence corner, "bout un- 
der that bu’sted rail. Don’t y’ see ’m 
now ?” 

A long look revealed a cotton-tail 
huddled under a rail and looking anx- 
ious. Philip took a stride nearer to start 
his victim, for sitting shots are strictly 
forbidden with the Currituck Crew 
whether the game be fur or feather. 

“Don’t jump him,” gasped a_ kid, 
“he’ll go straight intothe fodder rick an’ 
you can’t hit ’fore he makes it.”” There 
was wisdom in the tempter’s voice: 
Philip had met the enemy and Philip 
was his’n. On bended knee he took care- 
ful aim and fired, then bounded forward 
to gather the game. He got him. Ex- 
celsior! but it was excelsior packing 
that dropped from the riddled hide of 
that cussed rabbit; and the liquid eyes 








that Phil thought had looked so re- 
proachfully upon the murderer thus 
taking mean advantage of a sitting shot, 
were of black satin. The kids were in 
ecstacies over their sister’s taxidermic 


sob White! sob 
clear call 

Rings merrily o’er the fieid, 

While the sear leaves brown 
down 

A tellin’ of what they feel ; 

In the tinge of frost the call is lost 

While the blood beats swiftly through, 

Like a race horse mad when the spirit’s glad, 

A talkin’ to me and you. 


White! And 


the quail’s 
keep fallin’ 


An’ the huntin’ 


lf his heart’s atune 
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A WHISPER OF FALL 


It’s in the air, mos’ everywhere, 
fever’s 
An’ the quail’s clear call speaks loud of ail, 
While it hints of the dog an’ gun. 

The leaves are fallin’ an’ flowers dyin’, 

An’ to go a huntin’ one don’t mind sighin’ 
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TALKING IT OVER 































skill: our own ecstacies resembled } 
theirs ; but Philip’s were different. And | 
lo! unto this day the messmates of the 
Currituck Crew date events from the 
Day of the Satin Eyed Rabbit. 


on; 





With his dog’s shrill cryin’. 


Tis the soul of the hunter that speaks aloud 

From the tryin’ bustle 

O’ the city’s crowd ’n makes him want to go— 

Git clear away in the Autumn day 

To the heart of Nature, ’n hev his say, 

An’ feel that the world’s still bright and gay, 

An’ he’ll do it, too—mark mc—some day. 
—Jas. T. DuNnBaR, Jr. 
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“Por entra pedras alvas se deriva, 
A sonorosa, lympha, fugitiva.” 

CAMOENS 
RISP, clear, glorious after the 
equinoctial storm! The loung- 
ers at the hotel have made their 
autumnal mistake of returning to 
town before all this riot and glamour 
of color and breeze reigned on these 
hills. The lake has purged itself free 
from the vegetable matter suspended 
in its waters for weeks, and sparkles 
far more brightly under strenuous 
winds that scatter over it the frolicking 
troops of autumn leaves. Partridges 
are drumming. Quails call. Rabbits 
and woodchucks are numerous. Now 
the angler has the lake almost to him- 
self. He can lie in the boat as his rod 
is posed on its holder, and wait for the 
scream of the reel, meanwhile watching 
the circles of the pair of eagles that 
have their nest somewhere in the tangle 
of swampy and half-submerged woods 
that reach far back from the head of 
the lake. Squirrels sit up on the banks 
and have their own look at the water. 
Ducks, loons, herons, blackbirds are dis- 
cussing by thousands their near annual 
flight to the South. Long, straggling 
platoons of crows are migrating, now 
high in the air, now skimming the sur- 
face of the water, with frequent rests 
on the shore. This is the best time for 
camping. There are no mosquitoes and 
the fishing is excellent. But the old 
angler will not fail to give his first 
thoughts to these fair scenes of wonder- 
ful Earth. No need to visit Swiss or 
Irish lakes—Lucerne, Killarney—nor to 
gaze on Tahoe, Como, Maggiore or 
Superior! No Vale of Cashmere could 
be more beautiful than this mountain 
valley right out here in New Jersey. 
The Lackawanna Road will take you 
here to quite as admirable scenery as 
you can reach by journeying from 
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northern Italy through the Simplon 
into the valley of the Rhone. It is a 
perpetual, infinitely changing caprice 
of atmospheric transfiguration! Misty 
effects over water quite far-reaching 
enough to tax and fill the eye; tender- 
est, varying, almost throbbing life, 
transition and mingling of light and 
shade! Remember, all these heavily 
wooded slopes, so emerald-green for 
months, are transfigured into a flame of 
scarlet, gold, brown and umber! It is 
no longer “the sweet dark of green 
hills,’ but the crimson frost-fire over 
knobs, gracefully swelling and terraced 
elevations, and shores that glass them- 
selves in the pellucid water whose col- 
ors defy the painter’s art of reproduc- 
tion. Soft depth of a gloom that is half 
light in the gold-dusted wine air of 
forest nooks! Out from the mystery of 
distance as we troll up the line of blue 
water, out from the banks and masses 
of leaves, comes the individuality of 
trees and twigs, and of leaves that 
swarmingly chase each other in flocks 
when the wind laughs hardest. Silent, 
slowly creeping cloud-shadows ap- 
proach and mingle with and deepen the 
mist-wraiths that form, rise, dissipate 
and form again, or droop until the fiery 
sunlit summits of the hills rise through 
them far into the clear October air. 
Morning and evening clothe all in a 
pathos of silence. Clouds often court- 
esy and dip until the hills are hidden, 
and then become thin until back come 
the hills, an unsubstantial pageant, back 
from nothingness, half seen, seeming 
like visible dreams! And always over 
the swelling curves and rise and fall of 
hills that are almost mountains, burn 
the dense forests, regal with bright 
hues. Earth, air, sky and water are 
wilder—free, sylvan, superb! 
Dominant, regnant, branded with the 
pride of red and old gold, the hills 
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dwarf with their beauties the joys of 
fishing. No wonder that David sang: 
“I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.” How 
full of moods they are, how stately, 
noble! The life of the year is dying 
on these mountains as we seem to catch 
the faint chant of the Nature-Choir in 
prelude, realize something of the hidden 
forces, the hands that “clasp each oth- 
er and are still.”” Just as Sancho blessed 
him who invented sleep, we praise the 
Lord for mountains. Christ Himself 
went to them for prayer. He walked 
over Olivet at morn and Even; His 
grandest words are in the Sermon on 
the Mount. He was transfigured ‘on 
Tabor, and died on Calvary. And these 
hills in New Jersey must be quite as 
beautiful as were those mountains in 
Palestine when He was upon earth. 
Blest is he who has an eye to see and 
a heart to love such places! And he 
will shrink from attempting to describe 
them in words. The woman who up- 
lifts her jeweled hands and cries, “They 
are perfectly beautiful,” does not see 
and know them like this ragged, freck- 
le-faced, barefooted, brown-handed boy 
with the uncombed hair, who sits in the 
boat and says quietly as he looks: 
“Please don’t say nuthin’.”” For to see 
and know such places is no easy task. 
In the words of Novalis, the German 
mystic : 


“Do not fancy to yourself that you under- 
stand the marvelous kingdom of Nature, and 
can fathom her mysteries. Neither should 
you stigmatize love for Her as vapid sweet- 
ness, abominable enthusiasm and forced con- 
ceit. What would not a blind man give to 
see the soft approach of morning and ev- 
ening, the pleasant rivers and fountains, trees 
and flowers?” 


This is the time for exploration along 
shores, noting the gossamered green- 
ness and refreshment of the ferns, ris- 
ing in a plumy mist of tuftsand spires— 
the grasses, plants, cat-tails, lichens, 
fungi, moss, silvery gray of hornet and 
wasp nests, white of birch, green of 
spruce-needles, sienna and ochre of de- 
cayed logs. 


This study is especially welcome 


along the path of the glen down which 
runs the stream from the lake, the clear 
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pools boiling, but half full of white bub- 
bles through which dart blue and green 
tints to mingle with the foam-fire. Now 
look into your impressions of that 
beauty as you wander on. You have 
just left a perfect little pool after stu- 
dying it carefully. As you advance, 
memory is busy with its beauties, busy 
even while you are challenged by the 
charm of another pool before you: yet 
expectation flies forward to a hundred 
more beauties that you know are in the 
yet unseen pool at the foot of the cas- 
cade whose cadences come to your ear 
from around the little point of brush- 
wood just ahead. The brook talks and 
sings to you as Moore sang :— 


“°Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure, 
The past, the present and future of pleas- 


ure: 
While Memory links the tone that has 


gone, 
To the blissful tone that’s yet in the ear; 
And Hope from a heavenly note flies on 
To a note more heavenly still that is 
near.” 


Why struggle to describe it? Words 
seem tokens of audacity rather than of 
knowledge, merely couceal while they 
decorate. Yet coldness and want of pas- 
sion are not signs of accuracy here. 
“There is no part of God’s works in 
which the delicacy appreciable by a cul- 
tivated eye is not beyond all expression 
or explanation.” 


“That falls as soft as snow on the sea, 

And melts in the heart as instantly.” 

And so we hesitate to attempt furth- 
er description, but rather would try to tell 
what help the devotee of Nature may 
find in the best books about her. Per- 
haps Ruskin’s “Modern Painters” is the 
most helpful, although he is so self- 
conscious, so guilty, as Herbert Spen- 
cer justly says, of “multitudinous 
random exaggeration.” | Hamerton’s 
“Landscape” is a marvel of truth and 
insight. Apart from these two au- 
thors and a very few of the badly writ- 
ing realists who dissect by facts rather 
than admire in love, no foreign prose 
writer is consecrated as a Priest of Na- 
ture. Of course there are the poets, 
Burns, Shelley, Wadsworth in the or- 
der here named, and, in much less de- 
gree, Tennyson, Kalidasa, Southey, By- 
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ron, Clare and Longfellow,—all these 
wrote something worthy of their love of 
the visible world; but were sadly ham- 
pered by the necessity of rhyming. 

Setter, truer, less impersonal than 
all, was our own Thoreau,—how all 
our American writers about Nature 
dwindle and disappear before that mas- 
ter! These.are severe but just words. 
Bryant’s best known poem (“Thana- 
topsis’) is full of absurd inaccuracies, 
for brooks do not “complain,” nor 
“make the meadows green” any more 
than the river feeds the trees on its 
bluffs. Nor are woods and rivers “the 
solemn decorations all’ of the earth 
that he styles merely “the great tomb 
of man.” He wrote far better in his 
old age about the Evening Wind, of 
which this is the best stanza : 


“Go, rock the little wood-bird in its nest; 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars; 
and rouse 
The wide old wood frem his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his 
breast. 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly 
bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters 
pass, 
And where the overshadowing branches 
sweep the grass.” 


And just as Bryant saw better with 
age, Emerson grew blind. Here is a 
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WHICH WAY? 
Sturting out from a Culver’s Lake Lodge. 


genuine description by him in youth, 
of the lover of Nature: 


“Pondering shadows, cclors, clouds, 
Grass-buds and caterpillar shrouds; 
Boughs on which the wild "bees settle, 
lints that spot the violet’s petal: 

Why Nature loves the number five, 

And why the star-form she repeats: 

Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets. 

Wonderer chiefly at himself, 

Who can tell him what he is, 

Cr how meet in human elf, 

Coming and past eternities?” 

That is genuine insight, therefore 
real poetry. But when the poet began 
to be merged into the philosopher, he 
wrote an essay on Nature, a hodge- 
podge of absurdity and untruth, an ape- 
ing of wisdom, a pitiful assumption of 
delphic power, reeking with self-con- 
sciousness, full of cockchafer strut and 
pose. It would be difficult to pack into 
the same number of words more of the 
inaccurate and untrue. Here are a few 
prize specimens of this asininity :— 


“Trees are imperfect men, and seem to 
bemoan their imprisonment, rooted in the 
ground.” 

“Flowers so strictly belong to youth, that 
we adult men scon come to feel that their 
beautiful generation concerns us not; we 
have had our day; now let the children have 
theirs. The flowers jilt us, and we are old 
bachelors with our ridiculous tenderness.” 

“Some sad, sharp-eyed man sees how paltry 
a game is played” (by Nature). 

“The whole code of Nature’s laws may 
be written on the thumb-nail.” “So poor is 
Nature . . . she has but one stuff 

to serve up all her dream-like var- 
lety. 
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How great our admirable Thoreau’s 
humble insight is in contrast to that 
balderdash! Thoreau could remove his 
own self from his words as he wrote, tell 
what he saw, and make others see also. 
How much he has contributed to the 
store of wealth of description and truth 
of sight! For intellectual elevation is 
best and almost solely found through 
harmonious communion with Nature. 
The hizhest pinnacle was reached by 
Derzhavin in his marvelous poem: 
“God”, the sublimest description by any 
writer, profane or sacred. Nothing in 
Job, Isaiah or the Psalms but is dwarfed 
by this poem, standing in a class by it- 
self. Derzhavin’s serene, solemn, “all- 
piercing knowledge was reached by 
communion with the visible world, 
and insight into its meaning, life and 
mystery. His mind, heart, soul, are fe- 
licitously described by the old English 
poet Very: ° 


“The babbling brock doth hop when I come 
by, 


Because my feet find measure with its 


call. 
The birds know when the friend they love is 
nigh, 
For I am known to them, both great and 
small. 


The flower that on the lonely hillside grows 
Expects me there when spring its bloom 
has given; 
And many a tree and bush my wandering 
knows, 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of 
heaven. 
For he who with his Maker walks aright 
Shall be their lord as Adam was before: 
His ear shall catch each sound with new de- 
light, 
Each cbject wear the dress that then it 
wore: 
And he, as when erect in soul he stood, 
Hears from his Father’s lips that all is 


good.” 

No doubt some readers will wonder 
how so much of rhapsody about Nature 
can be of value in what is a partial de- 
scription of Culver’s Lake. But, haply 
in some few hearts these words will find 
their response in sympathy and knowl- 
edge. 


OCTOBER 


Far-flaming forests joy in clear, cool air, 
And sing to gladness of the frolic gales: 
While crimson leaves, deep hued, of beauty 


fair, 


In swirling, merry troops, fill fields and 


dales. 
The honk of 
above; 


wild 


geese comes 


from far 


Long, straggling flights of noisy crows go 


by; 


Gray barns are filled with cooings of the 


dove; 


Faint breaths of Winter o’er calm Earth 


do lie. 


And dreamy Indian Summer, golden, mild, 
Brooding and still, the slumber of the year, 

Like holy benediction o’er a quiet child, 
Now fondly reigns as to dispel all fear. 

Month of the poets! May our lives, like thee, 


Know this sweet 
and long; 


season, 


lingering fond 


And Autumn’s sadness always prove to be 
Yet blessed with grand October’s mellow 


song! 
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A VIRGINIA «SOTTER” 


BY BINGHAM THOBURN WILSON 


T was during the latter days of Octo- 
ber that we left the city of Wash- 
ington and with a party of four 

struck camp on the banks of the Shenan- 
doah River fully fifty miles westward 
from where that wild and romantic 
stream joins hands with the Potomac 
and together they dash onward through 
a pass in the mountains. Our larder 
was more than complete, for quail 
shooting had been plentiful and there 
were, by way of Nimrodic diversion, 
myriads of squirrels in the adjacent 
range of mountains. The camp was-_lo- 
cated upon one of those picturesque 
spots where the river, which at this sea- 
son is always low, exposes great plains 
of level rock worn smooth by ceaseless 
erosion, and it was at the very edge of 
the noblest of these that our “committee 
on camp location” had selected the spot 
to erect a hunters’ lodge and spread the 
recently purchased tents to the autumn 
air. 

To the north lay the broad “Valley 
of the Shenandoah” with its fields of 
waving yellow corn, while nestling amid 
these, or towering from the adjacent 
hills stood the lordly mansions of ante 
bellum splendor, a lingering evidence of 
the period of lavish plentitude which 
then existed. Back of us and shooting 
abruptly aloft almost to the skies rose 
the majestic chain of the Blue Ridge, 
mingling the evergreens of its rocky 
summits with the ethereal blue of the 
arched heavens above. 

Now and then a lone quail spread its 
nimble wings and sped far across the 
river to us, a positive evidence that 
misfortune had befallen its mate. We 
had been joined at our camp by an old 
friend who from birth had been a resi- 
dent of the valley and who looked upon 
every point of prominence under vision 
with a smile as if it verified some pleas- 
ant reminiscence suddenly recalled to 
his memory. 

After an early repast we climbed high 


up to a table of rock that hung as if i: 
were about to fall headlong down into 
the river below, and after we were com- 
fortably seated and had lighted our 
pipes the conversation alternated be- 
tween hunting and fishing. 

“Come, Colonel,” said the patriarch of 
our party, “tell us some fishing or hunt- 
ing tale which you consider worthy of 
recital relative to this enchanted coun- 
try.” 

The colonel touched a second match 
to his pipe and from the merry twinkle 
in his eye I knew he was both ready and 
ripe with something apropos. 

“Well,” said he, “you city chaps are 
skilled in the art of handling both rod 
and gun, and | will inflict upon you 
none of the boastful yarns with which 
perhaps you are personally familiar, but 
will spin a story which I think you will 
say at least is quite out of the ordinary, 
and I canverifyitstruthfulness by point- 
ing out from this rock the very spot 
where it transpired.” With that he took 
half a dozen heavy pulls at his pipe 
as if to insure himself of a light. 

“Do you see that cluster of wood just 
under the brow of yon hill where the 
meadow land ceases and the undulating 
red upland soil begins? This entire 
tract as far as where the pike fords yon- 
der creek, was the family estate of my 
father, and where those trees now stand 
in a neglected cluster is a dilapidated 
log house which was built time out of 
mind. My father built the manse now 
seen far beyond it and after the war he 
rented the log house to an old negro 
who for swapping and trading beat any 
thing I have ever seen in my life. He 
finally developed into a mule trader of 
no mean pretensions and, although he 
could neither read nor write, he managed 
his business affairs with an adroitness 
exceeded by few white men in the entire 
valley. 

“Uncle Eph, however, had in his pos- 
session one mule which seemed to baf- 
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fle his skill as a barterer, and to make 
matters worse, we had a severe drought 
that season, and the mule, from want of 
pasturage, fell off until it was nothing 
but skin and bones. It would balk at 
the slightest attempt to urge it forward 
by foot or spur, and if given at any time 
a violent kick in the flanks it would 
come to a dead stand. Then its front 
feet and legs would shoot out and be- 
come perfect props, its ears would go 
forward like great leathern funnels, its 
tail would twist into a dozen curves and 
it would let itself down into a position 
of about two thirds its usual height, nor 
could a derrick with all modern appli- 
ances attached drag it from its posftion 
of anchorage. 

“Recognizing the desperate straits 
of both his position and his possession 
one day Uncle Eb said to his old wife: 
‘Dina’, I’se gwine to ’spose ob dat mule 
tomorrow kaze if I don’t it’s gwine to 
die.’ 

“That fall a gentleman from Wash- 
ington came out to hunt in the valley. 
He was a fine specimen of a horseman 
and had under him as fine an animal as 
ever traveled our pike. Two Gordons 
followed in his wake and he was equipped 
with all the hunting paraphernalia that 
goes to make up a thorough city Nim- 
rod. Just as he turned the hill that you 
see in the distance hemet Uncle Epham- 
bling along astride the withered mule. 
A hunter, although in pursuit of what is 
often called the bloody quest of game, is 
quick to resent cruelty to a friendly ani- 
mal and no sooner -had they met than 
the stranger with much more gravity of 
tone than is needed to read hymns dis- 
mounted the darkey -with a thunderbolt 
of abuse, demanding that he get off or 
he would shoot him off, impressing him 
with the fact that the beast was not able 
to support himself. 

“No sooner had he made the request 
to turn it loose than Uncle Eph straight- 
ened himself and summoned all the dig- 
nity of both tone and manner that he 
possessed. 

**Turn him loose, massa! Turn him 
loose, did you say? Why dis yher mule 
am de finest mule in de State. Dis mule 
am a huntin’ mule—a huntin’ mule,sir, 
shure as you're born.’ 
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“*A hunting mule,’ 
stranger, ‘a hunting mule? 
you mean?’ 

‘I means, sir,’ replied Uncle Eph, 
‘dat dis yere mule am a sotter.’ 

“The stranger was so taken aback by 
the darkey’s unreasonable claim for his 
mule that the strenuous lines of his 
countenance relaxed into open laughter. 

“*You mean a setter, don’t you, old 
man ?’ 

“*Yes sir,’ said Uncle Eph, ‘a regular 
sotter. He sots birds jes de same as dem 
dogs. All he wants is feed, and grass is 
scarce so |’s gwine to take him across 
the mountain and sell him to a rich gen- 
tleman what wants him.’ 

“Just as he spoke the last words Un- 
cle Eph saw two doves light down the 
road. ‘Maybe you don’t believe me,’ 
he cried, ‘but come and see fo’ yourself.’ 
And with that he mounted the mule and 
moved forward, but when he came to 
where he thought the birds were hiding 
he gave the mule a kick in the flank with 
his heels and it came to a dead stand. 

“Great was the stranger’s amazement 
when he saw Uncle Eph dismount and 
leave it standing like a statue, the ears 
pointing toward the long grass along 
the roadside, the tail twisting violently 
in mid-air and the fore feet at an 
angle that would arouse the curiosity of 
the most conservative. 

“ “Come,” said Uncle Eph, ‘dar’s birds 
right dar,’ and with that he tossed a 
stone, when to the bewildered amaze- 
ment of the stranger two doves flew up 
and sailed away in the distance. 

“ “Look here, darkey,’ said the strang- 
er, after eying the mule still standing 
as motionless as the mountain; ‘this 
mule is truly wonderful. How do you 
account for it? Did you train him?’ 

““No, massa,’ replied the darkey, ‘he’s 
been dat way ever since he was born. 
When he was a colt he used to sot de 
chickens in de barnyard, and we cudn’t 
club him away,’ and with that in order 
to prove to the stranger the ‘sottin’ 
qualities of the mule he tried to push 
him from his anchorage, but the mule 
would not make a move. 

“It is always the curious and seem- 
ingly unnatural that gets men into trou- 
ble and so with the stranger when he 
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began bartering for that mule. Parley- 
inz of weighty importance was the or- 
der of the hour, and when a deal was 
concluded to the mutual satisfaction of 
both the stranger found himself the 
happy possesser of the mule and Uncle 
Eph, with a fine gun in hand, sat astride 
the noble horse that answered the rein 
of a new master. 

Things went well for a time and the 
two traders started along the road to- 
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“WHAT'S WRONG 


gether, Uncle Eph perched high up in 
midair and the stranger’s long legs al- 
most reaching to the ground, Uncle Eph 
thinking of the moment when he would 
reach yon fork in the road and bid adieu 
tc his companion. The stranger was 
thinking of what a prize he had found 
and what a fine time he would have rid- 
ing up on birds at full gallop and letting 
the mule be the full dictator of his 
course, and of bags upon bags galore. 


“All went well, as I said, until they 
reached the creek. The horse pranced 
through the ford and was soon on the 
other side, but the mule seemed to be 
suddenly taken with an irresistible de- 
sire to lie down in the cool stream, when 
the hunter shot his glistening spurs full 
intothe flank and at the same time urged 
forward with jerking rein. Too late, 
the unavoidable had happened, and all 
the powers of heaven on high could not 





HERE, NIGGER?” 


change the result. There stood the 
mule, with his fore feet planted, his 
tail switching, ears pointed and an- 
chored steady in midstream, nor could a 
tug boat have pulled him out. To add 
to his troubles the mule had settled 
down fully a foot from its usual stature 
and the stranger found his legs dangling 
in the water. 

“In vain he attempted to urge it into 
motion, in vain he applied the cruel 
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steel and active bridle rein. It was no 
use, he was there and there to stay, and 
the more he spurred the lower settled 
the mule. At length in a fit of exasper- 
ation the facts slowly dawned upon him. 

“*What’s wrong here, nigger?’ he 
yelled at the darkey. ‘Come now, con- 
fess, or when I get out of this I'll skin 
you alive!’ But why this time Uncle 
Eph was at the top of the hill and hear- 
ing the cry of the stranger reined his 
horse and turned in the saddle. 

“*Say, boss, I done forgot to tole 
you, but dat mule he sots suckers jes 
de same as he do birds.’ 

“With that he touched heels to. the 
horse and was soon in another State 
and was never seen in these parts after- 
ward. In a week or two his wife sud- 
cenly disappeared and the joke was so 
good that no one tried to catch Eph ex- 


cept the stranger who, perhaps knowing 
the fleetness of the horse that bore him 
and the tardiness and uncertain proclivi- 
ties of the mule, also gave up in 
disgust. There stands the old house 
amid the trees. Some of Uncle Eph’s 
possessions are within and it has never 
had a tenant since.” 

The party roared with laughter, and 
Colonel John took a good long pull at 
his pipe, but it was out. 

Far down in the valley a whip-poor- 
will was calling to its mate. Twilight 
settled along the bed of the river. A 
bull bat winged its dizzy flight above 
the rock promontory where we were 
seated and the mournful complaint of 
an owl mingled with the murmur of the 
Shenandoah awoke us from the reverie 
only to find daylight fast fading away 
and night slowly settling down upon us. 
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A LOG CABIN FOR YOU 
Part VI. 
BY OLIVER KEMP 


HE room which will naturally re- 
ceive most attention in the de- 
corating will be the club room, 

and the portion towards which the gaze 
will be drawn will be about the mantel. 

Everyone recognizes the particular 
pleasure experienced in sitting about a 
great open fire place, and every endeav- 
or should be expended in making it 
generous looking and cozy. 


ment which is easily collected and 
which have such fine decorative value. 

The various cushions in the window 
seats or elsewhere should be stuffed 
with balsam browse, and one side might 
be a nicely tanned skin with some ap- 
propriate design burned in. 

The floor should be treated with par- 
affine oil which will tone the boards 
down to a fine dark color, prevent the 
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I have already spoken briefly as to 
the method of building a chimney and 
fireplace in a former number so that 
here I will confine myself simply to the 
design and treatment given above. 

Have the hearthstone very wide so 
that flying sparks will not endanger the 
building. Much ingenuity can be dis- 
played in properly arranging the var- 
ious steins, candlesticks, lanterns, pow- 
der horns, muskets, creels, swords, 
snow-shoes, paddles and other equip- 





dust from rising in sweeping, and act 
as a destroying element to insects or 
other vermin. Deer or animal skins 
should be placed about as rugs and 
hung from the cross rafters overhead. 
Have your chairs made in various 
designs and tone them down with very 
deep stains of black, brown and green. 
Many very charming styles of 
wrought iron lanterns are manufac- 
tured, and several of these hung from 
brackets add a quaint cosiness to the 
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interior when the strong center lights 
are turned down and the members are 
circled about the fire. 

In the sleeping room the less we have 
in the way of ornamentation the better, 
for the room must be kept very clear of 
dust or stuffiness, and everything that 
has a tendency to catch dust should be 
avoided. But do not have one or more 
skins on the floor. Only he who has had 
the pleasure of turning out in camp on a 
warm deer skin can appreciate the lux- 
ury of it. Of course draperies may be 
hung on rods in front of the various 
bunks. 

Now considerable time will be spent 
on the veranda and the accommoddtions 
there should receive careful attention. 
A number of small tables should be con- 
structed which may be used indoors also 
for cards, etc., and besides a large set- 
tee might be built against the walls. 
Plenty of chairs should be provided. 


AN 


Somewhere beneath one of the win- 
dow seats in the club room a box should 
be stored containing waste, gun grease, 
etc., together with an equipment of sim- 
ple tools: say a saw, hammer, various 
sizes of nails, plane, rule and pincers. 

The kitchen will have to be properly 
furnished with suitable utensils, and if 
you have had no experience in setting 
up such an institution you will find that 
after expending twice as much as you 
intended there will still be as many more 
things wanted as you already have. 

3uy heavy tinware, and china that is 
rather coarse, as the breakage will be 
simply appalling if delicate wareis used. 

Sooner or later there will be a demand 
from the members for a house for the 
canoes, and this we shail prepare for by 
giving a design with specifications in 
an early number. Next month in re- 
sponse to numerous requests we will de- 
scribe a smaller hunting cabin. 


EDITOR’S OUTING 


BY N. H. CROWELL 


AST Thursday ye editor of the 
Tagville Terrestrial donned his 
war-clothes, i.¢., we cinched our 

pants a few notches tighter and forsook 
the labyrinth of thought to stalk the wily 
goose, gumshoe the sleuth-eyed duck 
and make Kit Carson sneaks on the 
watchful prairie hen. 

We did this at the instigation of one 
George Branson, well known to our 
readers as “Budge” and whom we have 
since eliminated from our list of pen- 
sioners, that is, delinquent subscribers, 
by the simple process of yanking his 
name from the mailing list. We may 
repent and put him on again, but we 
doubt it like the capital of Montana. 

To succinctify, Budge ushered him- 
self into our presence last Wednesday 
and before we could spring that old, 
timeworn bill of his, launched forth into 
a perfect fusilade of the most artful and 
seductive language with felonious in- 


tent to defraud, bamboozle, hornswaz- 
gle and con ye editor from the straight 
and narrow path of duty into the broad, 
pleasant, terrifically-delightful boule- 
vard of sport. 

In a moment of temporary mental 
aberration we said “yes,” a remark 
which in our case is as good as a gov- 
ernment bond. When we came to we 
found that we had practically contract- 
ed to blow in a day’s scads on ammuni- 
tion, clean up the old flint-lock and foot 
it to Ketcham’s slough—a bog about 
three miles removed. 

Thursday dawned like a peach, a 
buttercup or a sleeping cherub. There 
was balm in the atmosphere, nectar in 
the breeze and vigor in the wind. The 
air was laden with clearness and vacan- 
cy. All Nature sang a melody and my 
palpitating shoulder-blades joined in the 
strain as I threw my sack of ammuni- 
tion across them. At my cabin door 
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(cabin, dear reader, by courtesy—it’s 
a six by nine room right under the roof) 
I met a fairy dressed in dazzling raiment 
trimmed with glittering dewdrops fresh 
from Aurora’s fingertips. Upon closer 
inspection it proved to be Budge with 
a silver dog-collar lashed about his 
waist. 

“Avaunt, dull care!’ we ejaculated, 
and the day was ours. 

“Whose boots is them?” was Budge’s 
opening sacrilege, causing the ruby red 
to leap like a frightened doe to our man- 
ly cheek. After Mr. Branson had been 
properly and neatly chilled to the mar- 
row we bade adieu to our whereabouts 
and evaporated to the scene of death. 
Ketcham’s slough is quite a slough, al- 
though there isn’t as much water there 
as there was last Thursday. Ye editor 
brought home all he could comfortably 
conceal about his person, but entirely 
without nefarious design. 

Our approach to the slough was 
marked by an increasing catlikeness in 
Rudge’s gait, and it became evident to 
our untutored mind that Ketcham’s 
slough was not to be frizhtened wan- 
tonly. We did likewise, and when we say 
that our imitative powers are second 
cnly to those of the monkey, the degree 
of silence that reigned as we stole 
through the tall weeds may be dimly 
imagined. 

We were, we should imagine, some 
thirty yards from the water’s edge when 
budge handed us the signal to squat and 
squat hard. It is made by shoving the 
hands forcibly downward and outward, 
at the same time assuming a scowl that 
would make a bulldog bite himself. We 
squatted. For the space of a minute we 
hold our breath and focus our flash- 
ing orbs on Budge. Then, all at once, 
stealthily as a thief in the night,amurky 
feeling crept over our surburban district 


and it flashed over us that Ketcham’s 
slough had stepped in for a short call. 

The capillary attraction of the aver- 
age editor’s trousers may be roughly 
estimated at x. Multiply by six, add two 
tor patches and three for rips in the 
seam and you get approximately the net 
tensile strength of ye editor’s personal 
regalia, and when you consider the 
weakness of the water in Ketcham’s 
slough, it can be readily seen that it 
could not help itself. In short, our 
pants were wet. 

At this juncture Budge tipped us to 
charge slowly, that is, advance on all 
fours, majestioso, hands ahead. This 
maneuver resulted in the bag of shells 
slipping over our cranium into the mud. 
In pausing to adjust matters our knees 
sank quietly but steadily into the bosom 
of the bog. We then exhu ned our knees 
and progressed on hands and feet, re- 
sulting in wet hoofs, muddy paws, roar- 
ings in the head and ears, flashes before 
the eyes andsulphuretted hydrogen cuss- 
words from Budge. At last we crawled 
up beside our beguiler. 

“Git ready to shoot!” he said, in a 
clarion whisper. 

During this process we discovered 
that we had left our gun some four 
rods back in the weeds at a particularly 
soggy spot to be kept till called for. 
Budge groaned, swore, gesticulated and 
foamed at the corners. We sat and 
soaked up slough. Eventually Budge 
fired and a duck fell dead. ’Twas a 
ame duck and the return to town was 
hilariously punctuated by Farmer Tor- 
valson in staccato Scandinavian; but 
why dwell on the cruel episode ? 

Our pants now dangle blithely on the 
back line—our heart is full of love and 
good will, but if we meet that Budge un- 
armed and alone within a reasonable 
time it will go hard with one of us. 
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OUR AMERICAN 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M. D., 


IIl—RUFFED GROUSE 
Chapter I, August issue, pinnated grouse or prairie ken. 

Chapter II, September issue, sharp tail grouse.) 

THE ruffed grouse, (Bonasa umbe!lus) is 
a bird of the timber and outlying brush. It 
ranges from the Eastern States west to Min- 
nesota and Illinois, south to Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas, thence north to the 
British possessions, 

Unlike other grouse, the whole species of 
Bonasa avoids the open prairies and fields, 
rarely wandering from edges of woodland, 
when food is scarce. Nature seems to have 
provided enough food for its sustenance, even 
after forest fires have swept the scene, leav- 
ing in its wake a blackened, charred waste. 
Upon reflection one who is conversant with 
the timber and its resources can readily see 
that seeds, buds, insects, bugs and worms of 
many descriptions, and wild berries, are more 
profusely scattered through brush and tim- 
ber, than upon the open country, and it is 
upon this variety of food the ruffed grouse 
family exists and thrives, preferring them 
to all the various grains of the fields and 
prairies. 

The love calls and cries of Bonasa umbel- 
lus differ from other grouse in a great many 
respects; especially so in a habit peculiar 
to themselves, termed drumming. This sound 
resembles somewhat a roll of a drum or dis- 
tant thunder and can be artificially produced, 
by spinning a plate or wooden bread trencher 
upon a bare floor; the plate as it rapidly set- 
tles upon the floor by its own weight pro- 
duces a sound suggestive of the above. 

It commences slowly at first, rapidly in- 
creasing in volume or sound beats, as it dies 
away in the distance. This sound can be 
produced by the bird, while sitting, standing 
cr walking upon a log, tree, stone, the bare 
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ground, or even upon the snow. Many ob- 
servers have endeavored to satisfactorily ac- 
count for the sound and all kinds of theories 
have been advanced to dcscribe it; many of 
a vague nature. 

Upon starting to drum, 
spreads his tail, 
puffs them out, 


the bird struts, 

elevates his feathers and 
the wings move to and fro 
over its back, ‘rapidly increasing the stroke 
to the finish. My theory drawn from obser- 
vation of many instances, where I have been 
close to the bird, is that the wings do not 
strike the object upon which it stands or 
struts; that the wings do not strike together, 
or come in contact over its back, nor un- 
derneath ; that the puffing of its feathers and 
filling of the air sac upon each side of its 
neck is due to introduced air at the bird’s 
will; the rapid vibration of its wings by mus- 
cular force expels it spasmodically through 
the extended sacs. Furthermore the sound 
produced by a bird close to you will often be 
thrown in a manner peculiar to ventriloquists, 
apparently to a point some distance away. 
The muscles of the neck and breast are more 
fully developed in the ruffed than in any 
other of the grouse: family,except the pinnated 
variety, and he is celebrated for his boom- 
ing sound; the skin also is much looser in 
cocks in the spring and summer than during 
the winter months. 

The pouting of various breeds of pigeons 
affords an example of distended sacs. 

Let us take a day in the fall after a light 
frost or two has left an impact of chilly fin- 
gers upon the woods and heavy underbrush. 
The leaves have assumed tnnumerable shades 
of color; some, though scarred like army vet- 
erans, still rustle in the breeze defiantly. The 
golden rod, resin and marguerites flank the 
outskirts, their golden beauty reflecting in 
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“WE CAREFULLY WORK THE DOG THROUGH THE EDGES OF THE OPEN PLACES” 
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unison with their companions upon hill and 
dale. 

In the morning we will find them in the 
openings, along the edges of hazel brush and 


weeds, seeking wild berries and other fruits 
fast ripening in the sunny nooks. The haw, 
service, elder and blackberry, wild cherry, the 
cranberry of the high bush variety, and seeds, 
are their favorite food at this time of the 
year. Here they feed until the sun gets 
warm, and when fully satiated draw off into 
the dense underbrush to rest, dust, and digest 
their food. 

The peculiarity and arrangement of the 
color of their feathers—a trait peculiar to 
most ground birds—enables them to amal- 
gamate themselves, so to speak, with the 
colors with which they are surrounded, form- 
ing one homogeneous shade. The bright hazel 
eye is the most conspicious spot when mo- 
tionless, all else being screened from the 
passing glance, but not from the nose of the 
dog, whose scent is too keen and the odor 
of the bird too strong to escape one which 
has been trained to hunt them. 

Notice that draw which winds through the 
timber, skirted upon each side by bushes and 
brambles; we will take our position outside 
and slowly walk along, while the dog works 
inside. List! the rustle of the dog in the 
brush ceases. We stop, ready for anything, 
for we must use both our eyes and ears in 
these places. Two or three low whistles to 
the dog, a quick rustle in the bushes, a si- 
lence, then more rustling faster and louder. 
Whirr! Whirr ! bursts fromthe brambles ahead, 
as two fine grouse dart upwards to clear the 
brush and with rapid speed cross or attempt 
to cross to the opposite cover, passing upon 
each side of us; presenting an easy quarter- 
ing shot. Quickly reloading we await further 
results. We hear the dog again for a few 
minutes, then silence again ensues, broken 
in half a minute by another Whirr! which my 
companion neatly stops. The bushes shake 
again and we know by the sound it is his 
tail striking the limbs as he eagerly works on 
the hot trail of more. He stops! Whirr! an- 
other darts up, going straight away down the 
brush, and shares the same fate. The dog is 
moving again, we hear him farther off in the 
brush. Two rise ahead of him topping the 
brush and making for the heavy woods away 
from us. One falls to ‘the two sharp nitro 
cracks, the other vanishes in the timber. 
Another whirr, but no sound of falling bird 
follows the hasty snap my companion made. 
The dog is whistled in; he brings one bird 
and quickly returns to the brush, reappearing 
shortly with the other; we retrieve our open 
birds, as well as the one at the edges; work 
the ground thoroughly below, but find no 
more. 

It would be useless to go into the thick 
brush and timber, for birds could not be seen, 
except probably a glimpse now and then, and 
the dense foliage would impede one in mak- 
ing a quick snap. So we continue on our 
way, working the dog along the outskirts, 
keeping a mental tab on the direction 
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the escaping birds had flown. A _ grouse 
rarely flies far in the timber and _ us- 
ually alights upon a limb of a tree, especially 
late in the season; but occasionally young 
birds drop into the brush and run to cover. 

We carefully work the dog through the 
edges of all the open places, being rewarded 
with shots here and there; our bag increas- 
ing in proportion as we find them near or 
far from the edges. 

Upon our return we struck through the 
timber, avoiding the thickest parts, confin- 
ing ourselves to the open places in the direc- 
tion of marked birds. We found two or 
three upon the ground, flushed some from 
trees, but the majority were not seen again 
that morning. During the day they lie low, 
but three to four p.m. wil! find them return- 
ing to their feeding places, when the same 
=, of shooting may be again obtained. 

They fly very fast, usually straight away 
after they have risen about ten to fifteen 
feet, appearing to endeavor to piace trees or 
some other obstructions between them and 
danger. 

They stay together in packs until winter, 
when they separate somewhat, usually con- 
fining themselves to certain places in the tim- 
ber or brush, where they can generally be 
found at any time. The kind of dog one uses 
plays quite an important part in the pursuit of 
this bird. Limited space forbids me to en- 
large upon the subject, but my preference 
for brush and timber shooting is a spaniel; 
they have splendid sight and intelligence, can 
worm their way through the brush, and 
when properly trained, are adepts at retriev- 
ing. In some future paper I shall refer back 
to them with reasons for the above. 

When the leaves have fallen from most of 
the forest trees, save a few scrubby Jack oak, 
or scattering pine, we try them again. At 
this season of the year they feed longer and 
lay better to a dog upon warm days when lit- 
tle wind prevails, especially upon the first 
warm, sunny day following a cold snap. Dur- 
ing cold weather they will become wild and 
uneasy before a dog, running and flushing 
into trees at the first approach of danger. 

They are readily treed by a little dog, 
which will flush and follow, barking after 
them. Alighting upon a limb near the trunk 
of the tree, they will crane their necks at the 
barking and motions of the dog below. In 
such a case if one shoots the under one first, 
leaving the highest until last, many or nearly 
all can be killed. Should, however, the hun- 
ter shoot the topmost or even one from the 
middle, the rest invariably take wing at once. 

The same traits are observed in the spruce 
grouse Bonasa umbellus togata, a bird fair 
to eat while young, and as long as seeds and 
berries last; but later they indulge in pine 
spruce and tamarack buds, which give them 
the flavor of turpentine, relished only by the 
hunter who has nothing else in his larder. 

The nest of the ruffed grouse is simply a 
hollow, scraped out and filled with dead 
leaves. The clutch is from twelve to four- 
teen, whitish brown, spotted or slightly 
































blotched with red. The female invariably 
covers her eggs when leaving the nest. The 
young run as soon as hatched, and remain 
under the mother’s care until nearly full 
grown, when they are joined by the male 
bird and continue together until spring. 

The flesh is highly esteemed. It is of a 
white color, not so dry as other grouse; hav- 
ing a flavor peculiarly its own. 
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The following are the varieties: 

Bonasa umbellus togata. Spruce or €an- 
ada grouse, found through our northern pine 
woods. . 

Bonasa umbellus umbelloides. Gray ruf- 
fed grouse, Rocky Mountain region of the 
United States, and Minnesota, Manitoba, 
through British possessions north to Alaska. 

Length, 18-18.20; wing, 7-7.20;tail 6.70 to 7. 


OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


PART II.—BROOK TROUT 


BY WM C. 


(Chapter I was devoted to black bass.) 


glance that but one species of trout 

would be the text of this necessarily 
brief monograph. Indeed, so far as the gen- 
eral angler resident of the Eastern States is 
affected, only one varietal form of this genus 
is the object of pursuit—the red spotted trout, 
fontinalis, of eastern waters. Probably few 
trout fishermen are aware that not less than 
thirty-seven species of salmon trouts and 
charr trouts are native to American waters, 
and that in addition, five have been imported 
from foreign countries and planted in streams 
and other waters on this continent, making a 
total of forty-two species. 

From this large and somewhat confusing 
accumulation of material, the fish savants have 
evolved a system of classification which re- 
flects credit upon their industry and knowl- 
edge, and makes plain to the ordinary student 
how to distinguish one trout from another. 

Primarily, we have the two classes called 
salmon trout and charr trout. These are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the presence or 
absence of a single or double row of teeth on 
the front and rear part of the roof of the 
mouth; if either of these rows is present a 
salmon-trout is indicated; if only a single 
patch is found in the rear on the roof of the 
mouth, a charr-trout is being examined. Of 
course there are other and more complex 
ways to distinguish these fish, but the basis 
of classification rests upon the location and 
arrangement of the teeth. pag! . 

Again, the salmon-trouts are divided into 
three series, viz.: the cut-throats, rainbows 
and the steelheads, each distinguished by an- 
atomical characteristics, the minutia of which 
is sufficiently varied to justify the scientist, if 
not the layman, in recognizing twenty-seven 
species, including the foreign forms. It is 
proper to state, however, that American ich- 
thyologists are somewhat chary in accepting 
their own dictum of classification, for they 
have recently announced that all the trouts of 
the three series will probably be found upon 
further investigation to be forms of one spe- 
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cies. The charr-trouts are sui generis, there 
being but one series divided into fifteen spe- 
cies, two of which have been imported from 
Europe. 

The native salmon-trouts are all indigenous 
to waters west of the Mississippi River; the 
charr-trouts, of which our red-spotted eastern 
species is the most prominent representative 
species, are all natives east of the Mississippi 
with the exception of the Dolly Varden, the 
only charr known among the Pacific slope 
trouts. 

There are thirteen species of cut-throat 
trout, so-called because of the crimson slash 
on the lower jaw of the fish; seven species of 
the rainbow and four of the steelhead series, 
all of them intergrading so closely in color 
markings and anatomy that many ichthyolo- 
gists hesitate to assign a specific classification 
to them. They are, however, all salmon-trout 
with the characteristic row or rows of teeth 
on the roof of the mouth. They are also good 
game fish, fighting lustily on the rod, partic- 
ularly the rainbows, which leap repeatedly 
on a slack line into the air when hooked. The 
cut-throats are not so game, or rather game- 
some, being somewhat like our eastern red- 
spotted trout, strong surgers and fighting 
bravely under water. The steelheads are 
worthy combatants, sometimes, rarely, I think, 
coming out of the water of their own will in 
their efforts to escape. The steelhead may be 
recognized by its relatively large scales, the 
unusually thick fleshy part (peduncle) of the 
tail and its short head. The rainbow is known 
on sight by its lateral band, more or less red- 
dish, on its sides. 

Of all the trouts, those designated as charrs 
are most highly organized ; they live in waters 
of an average lower temperature than the sal- 
mon-trouts, and like all other fish of the sal- 
mon family, when living in streams near salt 
water, migrate to it and remain there until 
the spawning instinct, the influence of which 
is felt as soon as the snow water goes out, 
impels them to seek the upper sources of the 
brooks. In this statement I refer to streams 
like those of Long Island and in the State 
of Massachusetts, the lower waters of which 
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are affected by the rise and fall of the tide. 
The’ sea-trout, anatomically identical with the 
native red- spotted eastern trout, lives most of 
the time in salt water, where it loses its red 
spots and other markings, becoming of a gen- 
erally silver color. If belated from some 
cause in fresh water, the red spots with their 
blue areola, worm-like markings on the back 
and all the normal colorations of the land- 
locked fish reappear, thus stamping the sea- 
going form as identical with the fish of in- 
land waters. 

Each individual of the salmon and charr- 
trouts, forty-two in all, is recognized as of 
either a single species or a sub-specific varietal 
form, because of anatomical differences in 
structure, in many so minute that dissection is 
necessary to discover them. To give in detail 
these differentiations would doubtless weary 
the angling reader, yet they are all important, 
for system in science is as necessary as the 
facts upon which it is built; it is simply im- 
possible to gather together understandingly 
the various classes, orders, genera and species 
of the study without the ironclad rules of an 
inflexible system. Otherwise we would fall 
into the same chaotic state that existed with 
some of the ancient naturalists, who after de- 
voting pages to the identification of an ani- 
mal leave you in doubt whether they are writ- 
ing of a cat, a rat, or a hippopotamus. 

Anglers residing east of the Mississippi fish 
as a class for the charr-trout, those west of 
that river seek the salmon-trout; yet this geo- 
logical line cannot now be said to be an arbi- 
trary one, for the trout of both sections have 
been so interchanged, as it were, by fish cul- 
turists and the work of the United States 
Fish Commission, that the rodster of the east 
can catch here and there a specimen of the 
steelhead, cut-throat and rainbow series. This 
is particularly the case in New England wa- 
ters which have been and are still being 
stocked with nearly all species of the western 
salmon-trout, and this rich field is made still 
more fruitful and alluring by the planting of 
the Montana grayling, closely allied to the 
trout in gameness and richness of its flesh. 
The introduction of this form of the grayling 
family has been remarkablv successful in east- 
ern waters, while all attempts to artificially 
breed the Michigan grayling have failed. 

The introduction of the rainbow into the 
streams west of the Mississippi by Seth Green, 
about twenty-five years ago, created an epoch 
for the craft of anglers, for without excep- 
tion, if we exclude the ouananiche of the 
Grand Discharge, Canada, it is the game fish 
of the small-sized species of the salmon fam- 
ily. Unfortunately they will not thrive in all 
eastern waters, but given a suitable habitat 
they will grow faster and fight harder than 
any of their congeners. There are two streams 
of the same name—one in Michigan, the other 
in New York—the Au Sable, where the rain- 
bow is found of large size and great game 
qualities and living in harmony with the red- 
spotted trout and the few graylng still left in 
that excellent angling water. 

I have been told that the black-spotted or 
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cut-throat trout, also the steelhead, show in- 
creased game qualities when planted in east- 
ern waters, particularly in those of New Eng- 
land, than is exhibited by them in their na- 
tive waters of the Pacific States. Certainly 
those specimens of the rainbow series which 
came to my flies in western waters verified 
this trait of transplanted fish, which is also 
shown in the increased vigor, more rapid 
growth and greater size of the black bass 
when introduced from waters west of the Al- 
leghanies. Perhaps this peculiar condition of 
increased ratio of growth and weight is in 
transplanted fish more strongly illustrated in 
the carp, that so-called “farmer’s fish,” im- 
ported from Germany about thirty years ago 
by the U. S. Fish Commission. In this coun- 
try, particularly in the southern States, its 
rate of increase in size and maximum weight 
far exceeds those on record in Europe, and so 
rapidly have they bred that they are now exe- 
crated by anglers and field sportsmen for their 
pollution of fishing waters, being bottom 
mud-grubbers, and as vegetable feeders for 
their destruction of the roots of the wild cel- 
ery and wild rice plants in waters formerly 
frequented by wild fowl in large flocks. 

All species of trout have very similar habits, 
except in their periods of spawning; the sal- 
mon-trouts of the west and the Dolly Varden, 
the only charr-trout indigenous to that sec- 
tion, spawn as a rule early in the spring 
months, with exceptional instances in which 
this period is extended to August, an erratic 
condition not confined to the trouts. The 
charr-trouts spawn late in the fall, the date 

varying under climatic influences. 

All species of trout rise freely to artificial 
flies, and, as a rule, are not fastidious as to 
the color of them. This remark is heresy, 
no doubt, in the opinion of a large number of 
fly- fishermen, but if they will overhaul the lit- 
erature of the craft , and abide by or believe in 
the teaching of the old masters in the art— 
Izaak Walton, Thad. Norris, Inskeep and a 
score of others—they will find that size, form 
and method of manipulating the flies are the 
factors in catching trout. True, in this coun- 
try and in Europe, there exists a large number 
of anglers who call themselves “colorists,” 
and believe that certain tints in the wing of a 
fly are the only seducers of trout ; others again 
of greater number and experience on the 
stream are known as “formalists,” who be- 
lieve only in winged flies, Palmer hackles or 

“spiders,” ignoring coloraltogether. It only re- 
mains for a third and more sensible class to 
form themselves into “manipulators,” who 
use good judgment in the use of the feathers, 
being guided mainly by atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

The actions of trout of every species, un- 
der the restraint of the line, are ‘also very uni- 
form. It is exceptional for them to leap on a 
slack line into the air in their efforts to dis- 
lodge the hook. Our red-spotted eastern 
brook trout certainly does not, at least I have 
had none to do so of his own sweet will, dur- 
ing an angling experience of half a cen- 
tury. 
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The exceptions are the rainbows, particu- 
larly those transplanted to waters east of the 
Mississippi; a few of the steelheads in their 
native habitats, and in one or two waters the 
cut-throats; I have never found them to do 
so except in the upper Spokane River, Wash- 
ington, where, strange to note, they seem to be 
interbreeding or intergrading with the rain- 
bow, although the authorities state that none 
of the last named species inhabit that water, 
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notwithstanding the fact that every so-called 
cut-throat caught on my rod had the broad 
distinct ‘pinkish band on its sides. Of such is 
the modern classification of trouts. 

After these brief and somewhat desultory 
notes on the number, character and classifica- 
tion of the trouts of American waters, it re- 
mains to take up seriatim the life history of 
each species that attracts the anglers of the 
different sections of the country. 


A DAY WITH A NATURALIST 


BY RUPE 


I am so fortunate as to number among my 
acquaintances an ornithologist, a man who is 
wrapped up heart and soul in the study of 
birds and their ways, and who is devoting his 
life exclusively to the one end of observing 
the wild life of our woods and fields, and 
teaching others the results of his labors. 
Such an acquaintance is to be prized. 

Some days ago, as the weather was perfect 
and the temptation to be abroad irresistible, 
I strolled over to my friend the naturalist’s, 
to get him to take a walk with me. By good 
fortune I found him just preparing to go 
afield, dressed in the rusty suit of clothes 
which he dons for such occasions, his game 
bag over his shoulder. 

“Glad to see you!” he exclaimed as I en- 
tered; “won’t you join me in a ramble?” and 
so our outing was agreed upon. For a mo- 
ment I sat in his den while his arrangements 
were being completed, and such a curious 
place I have seldom seen; mounted birds 
and beasts of all kinds occupying every avail- 
able nook and corner of space, and scientific 
instruments and appliances without number 
lying on table and desk and chair. 

From a chest in a corner a small collecting 
shot gun was brought out, carefully oiled 
and put together, and after shells to suit had 
been selected my companion pronounced his 
arrangements complete, and we were away. 

Down across the fields and into the pine 
woods beyond we wended our way, while my 
associate explained that a friend had request- 
ed a mounted crow from him, and it was to 
secure this specimen that he was bound afield. 

“You see that hill over there with the tall 
pines on top of it,” he remarked as we en- 
tered the woods, “well, we'll get our bird 
over there without fail.” It was an appro- 
priate place for a crow to be haunting, to be 
sure, but why my companion should be so 
certain of success at this particular spot I 
could not quite understand, and awaited the 
outcome with considerable interest. 

Having gained the hilltop we sat down and 
surveyed the prospect before us. Not a crow 
was to be seen anywhere within the wide 
range of the horizon. But presently my as- 
sociate clapped his hand over his mouth and 
began giving voice to a series of hoots, which, 
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for their weird and uncanny effect might well 
have been regarded capable of frightening 
away anything in the way of bird or beast 
within hearing distance. 

Imagine my surprise,then, soon after, upon 
seeing the dusky form of a crow come steal- 
ing into the pines on swift and noiseless 
wing! He lit in the top of a tree just above 
our heads and began peering about this way 
and that as though in search of something 
hidden away in some of the neighboring tree- - 
tops. I was just beginning to wonder what 
he could possibly be about, when of a sudden 
the crack of my companion’s little gun rang 
out and the crow fell dead at our feet. 

“That foolish fellow was expecting to find 
an owl, instead of two hunters, here,” was 
the explanation in response to the puzzled 
look which my face doubtless presented. 
“These two birds have never been on good 
terms. At night the crow trembles on his 
perch in the pines lest this silent terror of 
the darkness may swoop down upon him and 
seize him in his terrible talons. But during 
the day the tables are reversed, and if a crow 
can by any means detect the hiding place of 
an owl, stupefied and defenseless with the 
bright light, he enjoys nothing better than 
pouncing upon him and paying off old scores. 
This fellow was bent on just such an errand 
as that!” 

While this explanation was being offered 
a scalpel was drawn from one of the pockets 
of the game bag, an incision from the breast , 
bone to the tail made in the skin of the bird, 
and it was then turned deftly back until the 
legs were reached, which were clipped from 
the body with a pair of dissecting scissors. 
The process was then continued till the skull 
was reached, which was severed at the neck, 
and its contents removed. 

Both the skin and skull were then treated 
with a preparation of arsenic and soap in the 
form of a liquid, kept in a bottle tightly 
corked, a roll of cotton batting was substi- 
tuted for the body and neck removed, and 
the skin again inverted. A cornucopia was 
now made of coarse brown paper, such as 
butchers use, and the skin dropped into it 
headforemost, and stowed away in the cop- 
ious folds of the game bag. After the instru- 
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ments had been cleaned and returned to their 
accustomed pocket, the operation of “making 
a skin” was pronounced completed, and we 
set out again for home. 

“You see, I haven’t the leisure just now to 
mount this specimen at once, but must wait 
a while for the opportunity. But a skin will 
keep in the form in which this one now is 
for months or even years, if desired. All 
that one needs to do when he wishes to make 
use of such an one, is to moisten it a bit with 
warm water, and after having been worked 
awhile it will become pliable enough to be 
drawn into the desired shape for mounting.” 

“Now I should think,” he continued, “that 
every huntsman and sportsman in the land 
would put this practice to use on the game 
birds which he secures. If he did not care 
to have them mounted himself there are 
plenty who would be glad to get them ata 
modest price, and so the hunter could make 
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many an honest dollar, if he desired. It need 
not injure the meat any to remove the skin 
thus. The bird would be exactly as much 
a delicacy as before. Indeed, there are some 
varieties of game birds, some species of ducks 
for instance, which it is much easier and 
more convenient to skin than to pluck. Save 
the skins of your game birds, I say.” 

This suggestion of my naturalist friend 
seemed such a good one that I offer it here 
for the consideration of the sportsman frater- 
nity at large. Why is it not an excellent one? 
Who would not like to keep, now and then, 
a memento of an unusually attractive day 
afield? Or who would not be only too glad 
to favor a scientifically inclined acquaintance 
with a portion of the spoils of the day’s 
hunt, especially if it meant no sacrifice at all 
on his part? 

Here is a veritable chance to “have your 
cake and eat it too.” 




























BY G. F. 


WING to the inaccessibility of the 
Great Smoky mountains that divide 
Tennessee and North Carolina, very 

few people know anything about that re- 
gion, or more would take their outings there. 

You who enjoy the gun will find deer, bear, 
turkeys, pheasants and squirrels; you who 
love the rod and reel will find an abundance 
of black and white bass, white pike, red 
eyed perch, and the speckled trout swarm in 
the mountain streams. 

You who have an eye for the beauties of 
Nature will see some of the prettiest nooks, 
the most gorgeous ravines and the grandest 
mountains you have probably ever seen. You 
will see Nature that is truly natural, for the 
hand of man ‘has never altered it. And you 
who love the “mountain dew” or “moon- 
the “moonshine,” I have spent the most 
disappointed—providing you know how to 
get it. 

Being a lover of all these, except, of course, 
the “moonshine”, I have spent the most 
pleasant outings of my life among these 
grand old mountains. 

One of my recent visits was in June; there 
were three of us in the party besides our ne- 
gro Aleck, man-of-all-work, who had charge 
of our pack mule loaded with our camping 
outfit. We started early while it was still 
cool, and tramped all that day and until noon 
the next before we reached the foot of Haw 
Knob, and here we decided to rest until next 
morning, for we had a hard climb before us. 

After a hearty breakfast we left the road 
and started up a narrow mountain trail, ris- 
ing in six miles more than four thousand 
feet; on up through bluffs of rocks—at one 
place we had to unpack our mule and carry 
through, the space was so narrow—winding 
around in order to avoid the excessive steep 
zrades, resting occasionally to get our breath, 
shooting squirrels until we got as many as 
we wanted; until at last we saw our camping 
place, Dixon’s cabin, a short distance in 
front of us, and with joyful shouts we all 
raced for it, each one trying to be the first 
one there. It was eleven o'clock, having tak- 
en us just six hours to make the climb. 

Dixon’s Cabin, as it is called, is built of 
rough logs, chinked with a long moss that 
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covers everything on the top of the mountain, 
puncheon floor, rock and stick chimney, door 
and roof of split boards, not a sawed piece 
of lumber entering into the construction of 
the cabin. It is about ten by twelve feet 
square. The cabin was built many years ago 
by hunters, and has a wide, open fireplace, a 
bunk in one corner, two benches for seats, 
and a table, composing the furniture. Almost 
every one who goes there has contributed 
something to the culinary department, such 
as frying pans, coffee pots, iron kettle, buck- 
ets, tin cups, tin pie plates, iron bake oven, 
knives and forks. No one ever takes any- 
thing away, even salt, pepper, meal and cof- 
fee are always found there. 

Just in front of the door is a spring that is 
as cold as ice water, where we have cleaned 
hundreds of speckled trout that are to be 
found in Santeetlee, about a mile away on the 
North Carolina side of the mountain. 

While Aleck was getting a hurried lunch 
we got out our rods and reels, saw that our 
fly books were well supplied with flies, and 
got everything in readiness for a few hours’ 
sport, and at the same time to add some of 
the speckled beauties to our larder. 

When lunch was over we left instructions 
with Aleck that we would be back about 
six. After almost an hour’s tramp around 
and down the mountain, over great bluffs of 
moss covered rocks, across sparkling 
streams, through tangles of laurel, we at last 
stood in the bed of Santeetlee on a big boul- 
der that has in all probability come crashing 
down there from a thousand feet above us 
centuries ago. It is a wild and beautiful 
spot. Santeetlee comes dashing, jumping, 
leaping from rock to rock, now bursting into 
spray which the sun apparently transforms 
into myriads of sparkling diamonds, scintil- 
lating all the colors of the rainbow, now 
forming still, placid pools, reflecting the fern 
covered banks and the wild rlododendrons 
that form arches overhead,and on, disappear- 
ing with a roar among the big boulders that 
fill the stream everywhere. 

First we tried a pool on whose surface 
floated little boats of waxlike flowers that had 
fallen from the beautiful clusters of blooms 
whose lovely sea shell tints were beautified 
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by the background of thick, glossy leaves. 

As my fly silently touched the water and 
began to quiver on the surface we saw a 
flash of light in the depths; for just a sec- 
ond he stopped on his upward charge as if 
undecided, then made a dash, the fly disap- 
peared, a gentle tug-and he was soon fighting 
and jumping in the basket for his liberty; 
another cast in the same pool and another 
was soon in the basket to keep him com- 
pany. 

We went on from pool to pool, catching 
one-here, two or three there, ofttimes losing 
one; on down the stream for more than a 
mile, jumping from rock to rock, not think- 
ing of time, until we realized that it was time 
that we were starting on our return trip to 
camp, for it would be impossible for us to get 
back if night overtook us, and the uphill 
tramp back with the fish to carry always is 
the hardest part of trout fishing. Afttr a 
weary two-mile climb, we at last reached the 
cabin just as the last rays of the setting sun 
were peeping through the trees. 

We poured our fish under the spout of the 
spring on a big flat rock, where the clear wa- 
ter ran over them, with the last rays of a 
golden sunset falling upon them, making a 
picture that would make any fisherman’s 
heart leap for joy: the little red and gold 
specks on their sides brightened by the wa- 
ter and sun looked like jewels. 

fter the excitement was over we realized 
that we were tired and hungry, but we did 
not stay hungry long for Aleck had not for- 
gotten our instructions, and we certainly did 
justice to his cooking. After supper we 
stretched our hammocks, piled up some big 
birch logs on the fire, for the nights are 
chilly all the year up here,.and knew nothing 
more until the sun was shining in our faces. 

We decided at dinner that we would go to 
the top of Haw Nob for sight-seeing, as theaf- 
ternoon was bright and clear, and was a good 
time to view the mountain scenery and see a 
sunset such as can be seen from very few 


places. 
Haw Nob is situated in the Great Smoky 
mountains, the dividing line between Ten- 


nessee and North Carolina crossing its sum- 
mit, which was at one time a U. S. signal 
service point, having an elevation of 5,559 
feet above sea level. This section of the 
country is sometimes called the “winter 
range,” from the fact that a tall fine grass 
covers the ground everywhere on which hun- 
dreds of stock keep fat all summer and 
can live all winter when the ground is not 
covered with snow. 

At this season the grass is three or four 
inches high, and makes a perfectly green 
lawn dotted here and there by great clusters 
of wild strawberries, beds of white violets, 
far more fragrant than our cultivated ones, 
and other rare and beautiful flowers. Our 
climb at first was steep, through oaks and a 
few beech, then it became more _ gradual 
through a grove of mountain birch for near- 
ly half a mile; it looked like a well-kept park, 
the grass like an immense carpet of green 
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velvet figured with all colors of flowers; a 
beautiful flower having the appearance of 
huge spikes of hyacinths was very notice- 
able by its quantity and beauty, blending its 
fragrance with that of the wild honeysuckle 
whose white and pink blossoms were intensi- 
fied by the yellow, orange, salmon and scar- 
let of the wild azalea growing profusely 
among the great moss-covered boulders that 
are scattered here and there through the 
gnarled, twisted, artistic trunks of the moun- 
tain and silver birch. We passed on up 
through the birch belt into the huckleberries 
and haws, the mountain deriving its name 
from the latter, which cover the entire top of 
the mountain except about an acre on top 
which is perfectly bald. A narrow, slaty 
trail soon led us to the top where we met 
a welcome cool breeze, laden with the 
odors of the pines down on the North Caro- 
lina side. 

Standing just on the summit, 5,559 feet 
above sea level, the surrounding scenery 
looked like an immense cyclorama. 

Looking to the north, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, can be located, a distance of about six- 
ty-five miles. Now look to the east and 
south, you see nothing but mountains, moun- 
tains piled on top of mountains, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina mountains, Tennessee 
mountains, mountains in Georgia and Ala- 
bama; you look on up, up, till at last off in 
the dim distance, a great phantom-like, cloud- 
capped one, looking in the distance like a 
cloud itself, shuts off vision beyond. 

Now lower your glasses to the top of 
that mountain just a mile away; that is Lau- 
rel Top. Isn’t it gorgeous? Looks like an 
artist’s palette covered with brilliant colors, 
for now it is a mass of blossoms; the pink and 
white blooms of the laurel dotted here and 
there by the various colors of the azaleas, 
all on a background of pale and dark green 
leaves, makes a picture that for natural beau- 
ty would be hard to surpass. Now turn your 
glasses to the west; what a different picture 
you see. Just to the left of the picture you 
can see the dim outlines of that historical old 
mountain where that memorable “Battle 
above the Clouds” was fought during the 
late war, Lookout; just to the right the Cum- 
berlands, nearly a hundred miles away, can 
be seen. Between the two mountains is a 
network of farms, farm after farm, dotted 
here and there with white houses till they 
fade away in the dim distance; your glasses 
may be strong and your eyes good, but you 
cannot see the distant horizon; it looks-as 
if there were a veil drawn across it, and no 
glass is strong enough to pierce it; or that 
some artist had painted a ponderous canvas 
and for some unknown reason had with one 
mighty sweep of his brush across the hori- 
zon blended sky and earth together. 

Old Sol, growing more red and fiery, sinks 
lower and lower until he gets almost to the 
horizon, then seems to stop for a minute as 
if to take a last look before bidding us good- 
night; he hangs there glowing like a ball of 
fire, illuminating the mountains with a 
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strange, weird light, making the trees and 
rocks look like copper and transforming the 
water courses into streams of fire; then sud- 
denly drops from view behind the Cumber- 
lands leaving behind him a sky that is a 
changing, glowing panorama; now an im- 
mense picture of golden sunlight framed in 
clouds of silver, then gradually growing 
fainter and dimmer till at last it fades away. 

A sigh escaping from someone breaks the 
spell, and recalls us to earth again. 

How anyone could witness that gldrious 
sunset as we saw it that Sunday afternoon, 
see that silent sermon from Nature, and then 
believe there is no God, is hard to under- 
stand. 
“Nature speaks soothing music stealing 

through 
Each avenue ro the heart till all is peace; 
Our thoughts are lifted, passions _swent 
away, 
And in our soul sweet holiness is shed. ‘i 

With lowered heads we silently went our 
way through the gathering twilight, walking 
as lightly on the carpet of green grass as 
though we were walking on the carpet down 
the aisles of a church, instead of through the 
aisles of the forest; the white trunks of the 
silver birch were transformed into phantom- 
like columns, and the moss-covered boulders 
into plush covered seats. 

When we reached camp Aleck was getting 
decidedly nervous, for in the growing dark- 
ness every stump and boulder was trans- 
formed into bears and moonshiners, and he 
could distinctly see them moving, their eyes 
shining in the darkness. 

Next morning we decided to go over to 
King’s Cabin, a distance of about six or sev- 
en miles, where we could get good fishing in 
Snow Bird. 

Our trail led clean over the summit of Haw 
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BY JAMES A. 


LTHOUGH the outing occurred at a 
A time when game laws almost preclude 
the handling of firearms and fish habits 
render the offering of bait or lure by no 
means a certain method of securing sport, 
nevertheless the outing cannot fail to be of in- 
terest either to those who have already en- 
joyed an excursion into the woods of the Pine 
Tree State, or those to whom such an exper- 
ience is part of the joy of anticipation. 
Mid-July found us en route to Boston 
where making prompt connections with the 
Boston and Maine railroad, we hurried on 
to Portland,-one of the most interesting and 
delightful residence cities of the East. Long- 
fellow’s love for the city was a compliment to 
his own good taste and his wide acquaintance 
with urbane life all over the world; the quaint 
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Knob, around Laurel Top, across Huckle- 
berry Ridge, Warm Spring Bald, where there 
are two springs not more than ten steps apart, 
one being almost ice cold and the other al- 
most milk warm, on to Hooper’s Bald. From 
here we had an extended view in all direc- 
tions, but could see only one little spot of 
cleared land, that is King’s Meadows, and in 
the far end was our destination—King’s 
Cabin. The top of Hooper’s Bald is a plateau 
of twelve or fifteen acres, almost level, cov- 
ered with a heavy grass, with half a dozen 
stunted beech trees dotted around over it, 
in fact all of the tops of the highest points 
‘are bald, being too high for trees to grow. 

We could hear the roar of Snow Bird as 
it thundered through the rocks about three 
miles away, and just behind that peak to the 
left is West Buffalo, another trout stream. 

When we reached King’s Cabin we were 
glad to find Mr. King had just arrived and 
was after the finny tribe also. We decided to 
try our luck together next morning, and re- 
turned to camp at noon the next day after 
about four hours of the most enjoyable fish- 
ing I ever experienced. 

Our “Bill of Fare” for dinner that day 
consisted of speckled trout fried in butter, 
hot biscuit and corn bread, butter, wild hon- 
ey, coffee and water, with strawberries and 
cream as dessert. True our china was tin, 
our silver was tin and iron, our linen an oil- 
cloth, and our table and chairs unpolished, 
but our appetites cultivated by healthy exer- 
cise and sharpened by the fresh mountain 
air more than compensated for the lack of 
luxuries. 

A week more of this life and we returned 
to our business, feeling more like work, but 
determined to go again in the fall when we 
can add venison steak and baked wild turkey 
to our bill of fare. 
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brick mansion “somewhat back from the vil- 
lage street,” is today the mecca of all who 
come into the city in search of poetic and his- 
toric shrines. Later fame has come to the 
place through the genius of Thomas B. Reed, 
who made it for many years his home. 
Portland is the distributing point for prob- 
ably seventy-five per cent. of Maine’s summer 
tourist population which numbers over two 
hundred .and fifty thousand persons. It is 
well equipped with modern, well-kept hotels, 
and the Preble House is one of the best of 
them; indeed its nearness to Longfellow’s 
home and other centers of interest renders it 
peculiarly suited to the entertainment of tour- 
ists and sportsmen. There are a hundred de- 
lightful outings possible to the tourist who 
makes Portland his base, none more thor- 
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oughly satisfying than that around the islands 
of beautiful Casco Bay by the steamers of the 
Harpswell line. Hundreds of fine little ver- 
dure-covered, rocky-shored islands dot the 
waters as far as the eye can reach, forming 
splendid camping and cottage sites for the 
lover of Nature in search of inexpensive quar- 
ters. 

‘ Another fine outing, and indeed the chosen 
route of many who come into Maine, is the 
trip up Sebago Lake through the winding 
and beautiful Songo River and into the Bay 
of Naples, where the splendidly-managed 
Bay of Naples Inn is ready to receive visitors 
for short or lengthy stay. Excellent fishing 
is had in this vicinity, the catch ranging from 
landlocked salmon or brook trout to black 
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woman guide and correspondent, revealed the 
existence of the quaint, little, well-kept Phil- 
lips Hotel, of which Mr. E. B. Whorff, famed 
as a capable camp manager, is proprietor. 
Continuing on from Phillips through the 
game-haunted Dead River Region, we next 
stopped off at the Redington Camps kept by 
Mr. J. F. Hough, one of the best known 
guides ofthatvicinity. Here, within sight ofthe 
occasional railroad train, and always within 
hearing of its whistle, game of both the fin and 
the fur kind is abundant and easily had by 
all comers. Rarely have I cast a fly which was 
more promptly responded to than were those 
I flung to the plucky and beautiful trout of 
Redington ponds; often the number of fish 
taken at a cast was limited only by the num- 
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bass and perch, and its near proximity to 
Portland renders it especially desirable for 
those of limited time. From here the tally-ho 
drive of fourteen miles through scenes of rare 
beauty brings the tourist to the world-famous 
Poland Springs, one of the truly great cara- 
vanseries of the world and patronized by the 
élite of two continents, not alone because of 
the curative quality of the waters, but as well 
for the charm of the location and the magni- 
ficence of the establishment. 

From Poland Springs we journeyed north- 
ward on the Maine Central Railroad to Farm- 
ington, where change is made to the Sandy 
River Railroad,running its carsover the Phil- 
lips and Rangeley Railroad through to Range- 
ley. A stop off at Phillips, the home of the 
noted Maine character, “Fly Rod,” the pioneer 





ber of flies used, and the fish were of very 
fair size at that. 

Wilder, more primeval scenery than that 
viewed from the car windows between Farm- 
ington and Rangeley one cannot find in all 
of Maine, so that there is a considerable cle- 
ment of surprise when one reaches the end 
of the journey and is taken in hand by th: 
courteous representatives of the big Rangeley 
Lakes House, to find himself lodging in a 
house of such size and equipment. Here, 
under the genial care of Mr. John B. Marble, 
the manager, are housed yearly scores of men 
famous in the world of business, who make 
their regular pilgrimage for the gamy sal- 
mon and the sportive trout. For be it known 
to the younger generation of rodsters, whose 
eyes may wander over this page and whose 
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imaginations may be fired by the hopes of a 
Maine trip somewhere in the future, that 
nowhere in the known world do brook trout 
grow to such size as in the chain of beauti- 
ful lakes known the world over as “The 
Rangeleys.” Perhaps in fairness to all con- 
cerned it ought to be here remarked that not 
everyone gets a satisfactory supply of the 
game fish at all times of the summer, for fish 
and women are capricious in their tastes and 
cannot always be relied upon to do the ex- 
pected thing. However, during our brief stay 
there, though it was “off season,” we man- 
aged to take each a splendid salmon and sev- 
eral fine trout; these we caught about a mile 
southwest of the island Manaskootuk, the 
site of the beautiful summer home of Mr. F. 
S. Dickson, of Philadelphia. 

On this lake Dr. J. M. Munyon has recently 
purchased a famous spring and the surround- 
ing camp property, and a visit to the inter- 
esting beginnings of his resort is a feature of 
a stay in the region. At the lower end of the 
lake the big Mountain View House looms into 
sight from the steamer .e and its tall and 
agile proprietor, Mr. L. Bowley, arranges 
for the accommodation Zz the tourist or for 
his transfer over the “carry” to Haines Land- 
ing. This, it may be said in passing, is one 
of the most luxurious carries in the State, 
since it can be made in comfortable mountain 
wagons, and is in sharp contrast to the ma- 
jority of the carries of the Maine woods. 

Once at Haines Landing a stop is almost 
imperative at the excellent establishment of 
the Mooseluckmaguntic House, presided over 
by the young-old Theo. L. Page, of Washing- 
ton, manager of the Senate and House Cafes. 
Mr. Page brings all his help from Washing- 
ton, and the service is therefore one of the 
peculiar attractions of the place. Splendid 
fishing is to be had in the immediate vicinity, 
and it was only a few rods from here that 
Senator Wm. P. Frye took the largest brook 
trout ever landed on a fly; it weighed over 
ten pounds. 

Five miles north, up Cupsuptic Lake, on an 
island, are the Pleasant Island Camps, owned 
and conducted by Billy Soule, and the visitor 
or tourist who is in search of picturesque 
characters in their native surroundings, can- 
not afford to miss becoming acquainted with 
the genial and versatile “Billy.” His camps 
contain many luxuries that serve to make the 
visitor forget he is in a resort where deer are 
sometimes shot from the office-camp piazza, 
and Billy can supply a host of interesting en- 
tertainment. His camps are the rendezvous 
of a wide circle of well-posted and much- 
traveled sportsmen. Toothaker Cove, near 
by, is one of the best fishing grounds in the 
Rangeley region, and while rowing up from 
Haines Landing to Billy Soule’s camp, we 
took several splendid trout, one almost from 
beneath the dock at Senator Frye’s camp. 

Haines Landing is the summer headquar- 
ters of “Nash of Maine,” the well-known tax- 
idermist, and his beautiful new method of 
mounting game fish, which he calls “Trout 
Mezzo,” is here done. It is unquestionably a 
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revelation in the art of taxidermy, and fame, 
with its accompanying rush of business, has 
already found him out. 

Some six miles down the lake—Mooseluck- 
maguntic—from Haines Landing, Capt. Bark- 
er’s steamers land at a point on Student Is- 
land, and there “The Birches,” Capt. Barker’s 
fine summer resort, is located. A splendid 
series of log camps, accommodating over a 
hundred and fifty people, are nestled around 
the point, and hotel life, with the seclusion 
of camp homes, is a combination possible to 
the guests. 

The Upper Dam, at the outlet of Moose- 
luckmaguntic Lake, is five miles further on 
and is famous the world over as the annual 
resort of more noted fly fishermen than any 
other one place in the state. This pool has 
furnished record fish for many years, and 
such well known anglers as T. B. Stewart 
and E. S. Osgood, of New York; R. N. Par- 
ish and J. C. Dougherty, of Connecticut; 
Judge Moulton, of Fall River,and S. G. Train 
and W. J. Reynolds, of Boston, have taken 
scores of genuine brook trout weighing up to 
ten pounds. An excellent hotel is within a 
few rods of the famous dam pool, kept by 
John Chadwick & Co., and the immense fire 
place in its exchange—big enough for a man 
to lie down in—is one of the sights of the 
region. Alas, for the misguided angler who, 
standing upon the apron of the dam, selects 
one of the magnificent fish which can be 
plainly seen swimming about, as his particular 
prey, and then essays the task of securing it. 
lt isa long chase, sometimes, and a hard one, 
especially in midsummer, and many an an- 
gler has desired, in his inmost heart, to 
change the phrase “famous dam pool” so that 
his feelings might be conveyed. 

A short walk across the carry brings one to 
the shores of Lake Nollechunkamunk, and 
steamer may be had here for the beautiful 
trip down that lake, into Lake Welokennaba- 
cook, at the outlet of which is Middle Dam, 
and the admirably-managed resort, Anglers’ 
Retreat, kept by Capt. E. F. Coburn, consist- 
ing of a.central building with outlying log 
cabin camps. This has always been a favor- 
ite resort for sportsmen, and is growing in 
popularity every season. A_ beautiful walk 
from this hotel is along the “Five Mile Falls,” 
leading into Lake Umbagog, and said to be 
the most picturesque stream in Maine. Cer- 
tain it is that excellent fishing may be had 
in it, even if scenic beauties elsewhere sur- 
pass it. 

Retracing our way to Bemis, we bade good 
bye to Rangeley charms, and sped south and 
east over the excellent Portland and Rumford 
Falls Railroad to Rumford Falls. Here the 
Androscoggin River makes a magnificent leap 
of one hundred and eighty feet, supplying un- 
limited power for paper mills and other indus- 
tries. The Rumford Falls Hotel recently re- 
modeled and enlarged attends to the travel- 
ing and tourist public which has occasion to 
stop here, and it might be said that in no town 
nearer the Rangeley Lakes can outfitting be 
better attended to, 
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The Belgrade Lakes were our next stopping 
place—Belgrade, the greatest place for black 
bass in the United States. How many times 
does the anticipation fail in realization; how 
often a tourist angler meets the remark “five 
miles over the hills they get them,” etc. But 
Belgrade does not belie its reputation, and 
the man who wants truthfulness in regard to 
fishing resorts may faithfully count upon fair 
realization of the Belgrade claims. Moreover, 
he will travel many a mile of the old Pine 
Tree State ere he lodges in another sports- 
man’s hotel as admirable in its appointments, 
service and location as The Belgrade, of 
which Mr. Charles A. Hill is manager. A 
thousand black bass in a month on a fly, 
ninety-six in a day on a fly, genuine “small- 
mouth big-fighters”; these are the authentic 
facts as regards bass taken by guests of this 
hotel, and to cap the climax of angling 
sport, it may be briefly recorded here that 
scores of brook trout weighing up to five and 
six pounds were taken from these same lakes 
this spring and early summer. We attempted 
no record breaking there, or anywhere else, 
but it may be honestly recorded that the 
writer actually had a bass take a buck-tail 
bait before it was wet for the first time. But 
one’s reputation for veracity is in jeopardy 
when he quotes Belgrade experiences, so with 
the suggestion of a personal test, we will 
hurry on with our traveling yarn. 

From Belgrade we ran up to Bingham for 
a glimpse of the hunting camps in that re- 
gion reached by the Somerset Railway. A 
group of sporting camps radiate out from 
Bingham and much fine country for fish and 
game is covered by them. 

Thence to Bangor on the way to Moose- 
head Lake and the Katahdin country. Ban- 
gor is a starting point for excursions and 
summer resort travel, both north and south, 
since the beauty of the Penobscot River trip 
end the far-famed Bar Harbor resorts draw 
thousands in that direction. A Sunday trip to 
Bar Harbor with a stop for a meal or two 
at the beautifully located and admirably con- 
ducted Newport House is a never to be for- 
gotten outing. While in Bangor our head- 
quarters was_made at the Windsor Hotel. 
F. W. Durgin is the proprietor. ‘This excel- 
lent house is being remodeled and many 
modern features are being introduced, in- 
cluding elevators, steel ceilings and steam 
heat. 

sangor is the starting point for the country 
reached by the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road, and this road, like others running into 
the heart of the wild country, frequented by 
sportsmen, surprises the casual visitor with 
the luxury and completeness of its service. To 
look out from the parlor car window of these 
roads to almost primeval forest, with per- 
haps an occasional fleeting sight of the white 
tail of a’ deer, seems a strange mixture of lux- 
ury and wildness. ; ; 

Greenville Junction, the starting point of 
Moosehead Lake travel, is not more than a 
pleasant run from Bangor, and the Moose- 
head Inn makes an agreeable stopping place. 
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From its piazzas one of the most beautiful 
lake pictures of the region is afforded. 

The Coburn Steamship Company operates 
a fleet of staunch, well-equipped steamers on 
the lake making several trips daily, and the 
forty miles is a panorama of varied beauty. 
Our first stop was at the “Crow’s Nest,” kept 
by Bigney & Rowe and located in a cove at 
the foot of Burnt Jacket Mountain some four 
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miles up the lake. Here a group of well-built 
log cabins, with a central building of unique 
construction used for dining room, exchange, 
cte., gives a truly delightful atmosphere of 
combined wilderness and civilization, and the 
culinary department, presided over by an ex- 
pert in such matters, is a delight to the critic 
and epicure. The gentle climb to the summit 
of Burnt Jacket more than repays for the 
labor expended and is one of the best views of 
the kind to bé had anywhere in the vicinity 
of the lake. Quiet refinement is the keynote 
of this quaint, complete little resort, and after 
a stop of even brief duration one fully un- 
derstands why the guests return year after 
year. 

Then to Kineo! Unique Kineo, famous for 
fishing, golf, rugged scenery, and a list of pa- 
trons drawn from all over the world. Per- 
haps Kineo has done more to spread abroad 
the fame of this section of Maine than all 
other influences combined, and the little catch 
phrase 


“For of all the haunts that anglers know 
The favorite one is—Kineo ” 
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is truth as well as poetry, and might be ap- 
plied to hunting too. This region is far- 
famed for all those things that attract lovers 
of the rod and the gun, the beautiful in Na- 
ture and the salubrious in climate. From the 
rugged climb up the almost perpendicular face 
of Kineo Mountain, where the iron chain, riv- 
eted to the solid rock, is needed to carry one 
from ledge to ledge, down to the quiet rest- 
ful ramble along the shores of beautiful Peb- 
ble Beach Bay, there is charm and variety in 
every turn. The golf limks are as “sporty” 
as any in the country and have won the enthu- 
siasm of all lovers of the Scotch game who 
have visited the place. Five hundred people 
is a considerable group to house, feed and 
make happy even in places where supplies are 


‘ 


L’holo from H. Wastburn 
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Penobscot Hotel and Trading Company is 
now building an hotel, general supply store 
and outfitting headquarters that will greatly 
facilitate and encourage the already large run 
of business over that route. Mr. Frank L. 
Gipson is in charge of the company’s inter- 
ests and is an expert in regard to the region. 
While walking across from the Moosehead 
Lake Landing to the Penobscot River, we 
had been remarking upon the frequent signs 
of deer when suddenly not fifteen feet ahead 
of us and at one side of the road we saw a 
magnificent buck, standing erect, nose high 
in air, gazing directly at us. We stopped in- 
stantly and stood motionless. For the space 
of a minute he stood there sniffing the breeze, 
which blew from him to us, for our scent, 
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easily had and resources are many, but to 
handle such a group twenty miles from a rail- 
road station with only water communication, 
requires experience and a high degree of exe- 
cutive ability. The manager, Mr. C. A. Jud- 
kins, is one of those young men one occasion- 
ally meets in positions of large responsibility, 
who seem neither inflated by their success 
nor harassed by their many cares, and the 
evenness of the running of this truly great 
hotel seems but a reflection of the manager’s 
equable temper. 

Almost all of the canoe trips down the Al- 
lagash River or the west branch of the Pen- 
obscot, begin at Kineo and cross the North- 
east Carry at the head of the lake, There the 


then bounded lightly across the road and 
into a clearing in the woods, waving his white 
tail, like a fluttering handkerchief, as he dis- 
appeared. He was only one of many splen- 
did creatures we happened constantly upon 
during our tour through the woods of the 
State. 

On the way down Moosehead Lake we 
made another brief but delightful stop at the 
Deer Island House of which Frank L. Gard- 
ner is proprietor. This place is rightly named, 
for the deer actually render farming difficult 
by their inroads upon fields and gardens. Mrs. 
Gardner is the lady whose’ picture has gone 
all over the world as the lucky captor of the 
record square-tailed trout of Moosehead 























Lake, taken in 1898 and weighing eight 
pounds. The largest lake trout scaled up to 
thirty-two pounds and is credited to a Kineo 
guest. 

Leaving the varied and beautiful Moose- 
head Lake we pushed on to Schoodic, stop- 
ping over night at the tastefully constructed 
Lakeside Camp, recently built by N. W. Mc- 
Naughton. The lake is plentifully supplied 
with bass, trout and pickerel, and the vicinity 
affords excellent hunting. 


Norcross was our next stop, an odd little 
western mining settlement, in appearance, set 
down bodily in the heart of Maine’s dense 
forest. Mr. F. A. Fowler is the leading spirit 
of this place, being hotel proprietor, postmas- 
ter, storekeeper, steamboat owner and for all 
one knows, a half dozen other things. He 
is withal a modest man who says little and 
does much. The short carry accomplished, 
the little steamer, heavily laden with freight 
for the up-river camps, and perhaps towing a 
big barge or a couple of bateaux, begins the 
interesting journey toward Ambajejus Falls, 
heading direct for Mount Katahdin, seme 
twenty-five miles away. At the falls we say 
good-bye to steamer, railroad and other signs 
and tokens of civilization, and plunge into the 
wilds, with the graceful and poetic canoe as 
our means of transit over the hundreds of 
miles of waterways possible to the tourist. 
At Debsconeag Dead-Water we stop and visit 
the veteran Indian guide and camp proprietor, 
Joe Francis, perhaps the best story teller in 
the State, hero of a hundred interesting ex- 
periences and even now, at fifty-seven years 
of age, as rugged a bit of human timber as 
one can find in a month of travel. To hear 
Joe Francis spin a yarn of the wild life he has 
spent a half century in studying, is to get a 
taste of something not yet reduced to print; it 
is worth a trip to Maine to hear his story 
of the baby beaver he once attempted to bring 
up on the bottle. 


The Debsconeag Fish and Game Club, Mr. 
C. Garland, managing director, is one of the 
most interesting and promising resort enter- 
prises of the State, and here we made our 
headquarters for a trip up Katahdin and in 
to Rainbow Lake. The Katahdin climb is 
generally looked forward to as a crowning 
achievement of a visit to the old Pine Tree 
State, and we had the good fortune to be 
especially favored by the weather bureau on 
the days selected for the trip. Although it 
can be accomplished by young, athletic and 
lightly laden parties in two days, few would 
find such a rapid trip satisfactory, and three 
days is the better allotment of time for the 
trip. After a visit to the leading mountain 
views of the Eastern States, that from the 
summit of Katahdin stands out superior to 
them all. There are one hundred and fifty 
lakes or ponds visible to the naked eye while 
not a single clearing or other sign of civiliza- 
tion, save the distant smoke from Milli- 


nocket’s pulp industry, is anywhere to be 
seen. At the very summit, five thousand two 
hundred and fifteen feet above the sea, a mag- 
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nificent spring of ice cold water is to be 
found. | 

Rainbow Lake, a few miles west of the 
Debsconeag club, is one of the finest trout 
waters in the State and we took forty there in 
part of a day. Those which we kept, not 
always the largest, but such as were injured or 
desired for food, averaged a half pound each 
and were extremely strong and vigorous 
fighters. 

A paragraph may well be added here, where 
the outing ended and the return trip to civili- 
zation began, concerning game conditions as 
noted along the way. Owing to rainy weather 
and generally high water, the fishing during 
this year has not been up to the general aver- 
age anywhere in the State. The game birds, 
deer and moose are generally reported to have 
had an “easy” winter and are unusually abun- 
dant and healthy. Old settlers and exper- 
ienced men state that not for a decade have 
they seen the antlers on deer and moose so 
large, while even the merest tyro at woodcraft 
could not fail to observe the constant signs of 
abundant game in all sections of the Sports- 
man’s Paradise of Maine. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY CAMP NOTES 


BY J. FRANK CASE 


Oct. 4th.—Joe and I left New York on the 
midnight train and arrived at my fatm in 
central New York early next morning. 
Preparations were made during the day for 
a week’s camping and shooting on Oneida 
Lake, and we had everything in shipshape 
order by nightfall, when we turned in early. 

Oct. 5th—Up at four o’clock and an hour 
later left the house in our buckboard with 
tent, guns and camp-duffle and drove to the 
ground on the lake, seven miles away. Ar- 
rived at 6.30 and spent all morning getting 
things into shape. Just before dinner, | 
strolled along the beach and got five yellow 
leg snipe. There seemed to be lots of birds 
and plenty of sport is promised. During the 
afternoon we arranged our blinds on the 
shore of the lake and by the time supper was 
disposed of we were quite ready to turn in af- 
ter one pipe, without the customary lie-like- 
the-devil contest. 

Oct. Gth.—Daybreak found us in our blinds 
ready for the ducks. During the night it had 
grown much cclder and the morning broke 
cheerless and cloudy, with the wind blowing 
a gale from the northeast. A snow squall, 
the first of the season, s‘ruck us just as it was 
getting light enough to see to shoot, after 
which we had some great sport. Our blinds 
were about fifty yards apart, mine on a point 
and Joe’s across a little bay. Two plover 
strayed down my way and I got them both 
on a double. I had hardly returned to the 
blind when I saw a flock of black duck head- 
ing straight for me, and from my crouching 
position in the blind I could see that they had 
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swung around and gone for Joe’s decoys. He 
got one and they turned for my decoys and 
when right over them, I “riz” up and knocked 
the leader and winged another which I had 
to shoot again to finish. A lone mallard came 
along and after missing with both barrels, I 
saw him crumple up over Joe’s blind and he 
struck the water just as the crack of the 
nitro reached me. We had some rare sport 
for about an hour and a lull came in the 
shooting when we had another squall. Down 
the beach, I heard a “honker” coming along 
and could soon faintly make him out through 
the blinding snow. He passed along to Joe 
who blazed away without so much as get- 
ting a feather. About five minutes later he 
came back and I got him on the second shot. 
Time was called and as it was cold and we 
had plenty of birds for all our wants and 
those of a farmer friend near by, we re- 
turned to camp. _A duck dinner folléwed. 
We stayed around camp all afternoon and at 
eight P.M. were “non est” to the world. 
Oct. 7th—Didn’t get up until 830 and 
were both as hungry as bears, as usual, and 
did unkind things to the breakfast. It had 
cleared off’ during the night and the morning 
was clear and warmer. Quite a change from 
the previous day. 
During the morning 
rowed across the lake t 
I purchased some fresh eggs, 


I got a boat and 
to a farmer’s, where 
milk, bread and 


butter. That was the sign for a rousing good 
dinner, ‘and when I arrived back at camp, 
found that Joe had gotten everything in 


readiness and supplemented with my new 
acquisitions, the meal passed off a glorious 
success, except for an imitation chocolate 
pudding he tried to make without any cho- 
colate. Afternoon passed.quietly until about 
five o’clock, when we decided to get into 
our blinds and try the evening flight of ducks, 
which promised to be good. Going down to 
the blind, 1 knocked over a pair of golden 
plover and one ring- neck, and after getting 
in my blind and re-arranging the floor with 
my back to the lake, I heard a flock of ducks 
whistle over me and turned just in time to 
take a snap shot at the bunch, and’ was very 
much surprised to see one of them drop. 
This I, of course, laid to the good qualities 
of my gun, because I knew Joe was looking 
and we had carried on a good-natured con- 
troversy per e to the merits of our respec- 
tive guns for several years. They were both 
about the same as far as shooting qualities 
were concerned, but every time either of us 
made a shot like the one I had just made, 
we made the most of it and took the occasion 
to praise our respective guns heavenward, 
and I took full advantage this time, and had 
one on Joe. A good flight was on, but the 
birds seemed to pass just out of range and I 
only got a few long shots. I was thinking 
over the best thing to do, when I saw a 
sugar barrel up on the bank. I went up and 
examined it, found it to be in good shape 
and after cutting four poles about three feet 
long cach, I fastened them on the sides of the 
barr 1, took it out in the rushes in front of 
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my blind and with the aid of a long pole, suc- 
ceeded in getting into the barrel. This 
worked all right for some time and I had 
the laugh on Joe, because I was getting all 
the shooting and he only an occasional shot. 
Things went along until I ran out of nitro 
shells and after quite a search, found in the 
innermost pocket of my shooting-coat two 
shells, that I had loaded with five drams of 
black powder earlier in the Fall for ’coons. 
I put these in my gun with the idea of getting 
one last shot, which I soon got, but for about 
two minutes after that, I am not quite certain 
just what happened. I am sure I pulled 
both triggers at once by mistake, and the 
barrel and I got kicked over by the recoil 
of the gun, and I landed in about two feet 
of the coldest water it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to be thrown in. Another thing I 
distinctly remember, for which I will never 
forgive Joe to my last day. After I got some 
of the mud and water out of my eyes, I saw 
in the direction of Joe’s blind, a shooting 
coat and pair of rubber boots, rolling around 
on the beach, which afterwards proved to be 
Joe and while he said he was laughing at 
something funny he had remembered seeing 
in the city before we left, I have my suspi- 
cions he was laughing at me. Couldn’t blame 
him though, because it must have been a 
funny sight, although I could not see it at the 
time. 

After reaching camp and getting cleaned 
up, we soon had a good supper going, after 
which we visited our farmer friend on a 
Sherlock Holmes idea of mine that he had a 
barrel of hard cider in the cellar, which af- 
terwards proved to be correct. However, af- 
ter a very “pleasant” evening, we got back 
to camp rather “early” and had it not been 
for the fact that our tent blew down on us 
about 7.30 next morning, I guess we would 
have been sleeping yet. 

Oct. 8th.—After breakfast, we went troll- 
ing for pickerel in the lake, and even though 
ii was rather late in the year, we managed to 
save three big ones during the morning, and 
the change of diet from ducks to fish did us 
good. We had a visit that afternoon from a 
party who were canoeing up the lake, and 
they accepted our invitation to supper. There 
were four in the party, and we spent a jolly 
evening together. They left shortly after 
nine and bunked in a hotel about three miles 
up the lake. Sorry we couldn't accommo- 
date them. 

Oct. oth.—The day on the schedule, when 
we are supposed to “up stake” and go home, 
but it is hard for us to leave that spot. Af- 
ter the few days of solid enjoyment and 
healthy merriment, we had become attached 
to the place and even though we have al- 
ready planned a similar trip for the next year, 
it is with real regret that we pack up and 
slowly drive back over the rapidly hardening 
roads, and in the face of a northeast gale 
which promises to bring a snow storm before 
night, when the shelter of the old farm- 
house roof will be more acceptable than the 
one thickness cf watcrproof canvas. 
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THE CATSKILLS 


BY E. IRVINE HAINES 


HERE is a popular idea in the minds 
¥ 3 of most sportsmen that the further 

away from home one goes the better 
the hunting; in fact many believe that it 
is absolutely impossible to find game of any 
sort worth hunting within five or six hun- 
dred miles of the city or town where they 
reside, and will therefore put themselves to 
considerable time and expense each year 
journeying hither and thither in search of 
suitable hunting grounds, which in all prob- 
ability could be found within easy reach of 
their homes did they but know it. 

It is the object of this article, then, to ac- 
quaint those sportsmen residing in the metro- 
polis with a region which this season is fairly 
well supplied with all kinds of game from 
the humble rabbit to the lordly panther, and 
yet scarcely one hundred miles from the city 
and of easy access. 

Mr. Arnold Guyot, the famous geographer 
and sportsman, in an article in the American 
Journal of Science, says: “In a former paper 
on the Appalachian system of mountains, | 
noted the fact that though extending through 
the most populated and civilized part of the 
United States, that system of mountains is 
still among the least known of our country. 
This remark applies with double force to the 
Catskill Mountain region. 

“Situated in the old and flourishing State 
of New York, only one hundred miles from 
its metropolis, in full sight and within a few 
miles of the great artery of travel, the Hud- 
son River; visited every summer by thou- 
sands of tourists in search of the beauties of 
Nature and of the cool air of its higher val- 
leys and plateaus, its real mountain region 
has been thus far almost a sealed book to the 
geographers and sportsman as well as to the 
transient visitor. The whole region 
was an unbroken forest, and with the excep- 
tion of the bottom and slopes of a few val- 
leys and plateaus it has remained so to this 
day. The wilderness of the Adirondacks is 
more extensive, but hardly more complete 
than that of the pathless forests of the Cat- 
skill Mountains, the habitual haunts of num- 
erous bears,wildcats,and occasional panthers.” 

As a usual thing every one thinks of the 
Catskills as a summer resort and from a 
sportsman’s point -of view as uninteresting 
and commonplace as the Hudson Highlands 
or the Orange Mountains. But to think of a 
place is one thing, and to know it is another, 
and so it is in this instance. Of course a cer- 
tain portion of the Catskills is quite heavily 
populated, and here game is naturally scarce, 
but this is only a very small portion of the 
region, principally near the Hudson River 
in Green County, and along the Delaware 
River in Delaware County. The “game 
fields” or the parts of the mountains where 


game is most abundant lie-in the very heart 
of the southern Catskills, known as_ the 
Black Brook Region. This practically com- 
prises all the country lying within the town- 
ships of Shandaken, Hardenburgh, Middle- 
town, Andes, Denning, Neversink, and Rock- 
land, covering an area of some five hundred 
square miles. If the sportsman is after big 
game such as deer, bear or wildcat, then he 
should go either to the Big Indian Valley, 
making his headquarters at the Panther 
Mountain House, kept by James W. Dutcher, 
the famous Catskill guide and bear hunter, 
or to some farmhouse in the woodland val- 
ley, at Clarryville or Willowemoc. For par- 
tridge, white rabbit or mountain hare, grey 
and fox squirrels, anywhere within the re- 
gion, though the above localities are the 
best. For quail and duck any small place 
along the Neversink River. The town of 
Clarryville is possibly the best place for one 
to stay and though a small place one can 
get very fair accommodations there. It lies 
in the very heart of a wild region, and at the 
gateway of an unbroken forest of fir and 
pine which stretches away to the north for a 
distance of nearly fifty miles. Within this 
forest not many days ago was seen the first 
panther that has been known to occur in the 
Catskill region for twenty years, while bear, 
deer, wildcats and Canada lynxes are very 
plentiful within its depths. It has only been 
within the last few years that deer have been 
abundant in the Catskills as a few years ago 
they were almost exterminated, but owing to 
a large number being turned loose each year, 
and the close “five year” law which has pro- 
tected them until now, they have rapidly in- 
creased in numbers. 

The Big Indian Valley is reached by the 
West Shore R. R. to Kingston, and thence by 
the Ulster and Delaware R. R. to Big In- 
dian, with a stage ride of eight miles. Clar- 
ryville is reached by the Ontario and Wes- 
tern R. R. to Fallsberg or Livingston Manor 
and a stage ride of ten to twelve miles. 

The region is a famous one for trout fish- 
ing, containing numerous streams and creeks 
all swiftly flowing over rough and stony 
beds; the principal ones being the Big Indian 
Stream or Esopus Creek in the Big Indian 
Valley, the east and west branches of the 
Neversink, the Beaverkill, the Rondout 
Creek, the Willowemoc Creek, Black Brook, 
Sear Brook, Deer Shanty Brook, Pigeon 
Brook, Biscuit Brook, Fall Brook, the Wine- 
cup Brook, and Wild Cat Kill. 

The above mentioned streams abound with 
brook trout, Rocky Mountain trout, Canada 
trout and German or brown trout, while in 
the ponds and lakes occur eels, perch, black 
bass, rock bass, small mouth bass, pickerel, 
bullheads and other species. 
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A CARD FROM OLE 


An Echo from the South Dakota Chicken 
Hunting Fields 


BY N. H. CROWELL 


May Dear ayditor Yohn:—Ay rate yo dis 
har latter to ask yo vat Ay tank bout dis har 
Roosefelt faller. Val, Yohn, Ay don’t tank 
much bout him, yo bat. 

Ay say dis har faller bout two veek before 
yisterday an Ay can yust valk leetle sance das 
tam an Ay gat boolly gude bad tam for bout 
tree veek more, too, Ay tank. Yee Cracker! 
may back! 

Val, Ay tal yo yust how hay ban, Yohn. 
Bout sometam lats August Ay ban on may 
farm vorkin’ lak saxtysax. Ay lif by Hell- 
bend township, Sout Dakota. Val, bout tree 
tirty P. M. Ay say to mayself : 

“Ola,” Aay say, “Yo ban pretty offul gude 
Scandihoovian. Ve yust tak leetle rest to- 
gedder har.” 

“All raight, Ola,” Ay say, and we sqvat 
down on beeg stump bay may cornfield. An 
vat yo tank Yohn—ven Ay ban settin dere 
tankin vat gude Svedemans Ay ban—Bang! 
Bang! an Ay yump up shot dead vid big 
chunk sheecken shot. 

“Holy Yiminy Yohn Yonson!” Ay yell lak 
blazes an Ay fall lak tosand bricks all shot 
to pieces at Pea Bridge. Bameby Ay hear 
faller say sometang lak hay ban in naxt coun- 
tee an gat veek lung too. 

“Vake up, Hans,” hay say an hay kick may 
en may hind pocket. 

“Gee Cracker,” Ay say, 
ban shot to death dere.” 

Bout dis tam pigeon-toe faller vid goggles 
hay say: 

“Here, gude Svede, tak pull on dese bottle.” 

“Yo bat!” Ay tal him an Ay tak offul big 
drink on das flask, Yohn an bay Yiminy, vat 
yo tank? Hay bani cole tea en das bottle, yas 
sir! Tank of das, Yohn—tank of das! 

Val, bameby, Ay get may vind en Ay say: 

“Who ban yo fallers anyvay? 

“Val, val,” von big faller vid glass eye 
say: “Tank on das man’s nerve, boys—maggi- 
ficent—yust tank,” hay say. 

“Val,” Ay say, “Ay yust lak to know who 
yo tank Ay ban anyvay. 

“Val, Hans,” nodder faller say, “Dis har 
yentleman ban ayditor on Chicago, Milvaukee 
en Sant Poll railvay, dis har faller ban boss 
of whole norvest. Ay ban pot-wrestler en 
Pullman grub-car an dis odder yentleman hay 
ban Meester Teeodore Roosefelt Yunior.” 

“Ay ban glad to meet Meester Yunior,” Ay 
say, “An Ay bat ten dolor Ay can lick him 
vid may hands en may pockets. 

“Yas, das raight,” hay say, “Hay ban no 
<-> - scrap. “4 

’ Ay tal him, “Vat Ay gat for das 
sax ‘senda birdshot on may back? Tank 
on may vafe en may young Olesons, Meester 
Yunior.’ 

“Mak claim an file it,” hay say to may. 

“Ay don’t tank Ay get file, but Ay gat gude 
horse-rasp,” Ay say. 


“Keep avay—Ay 


“How much yo vant, Meester Oleson,” hay 
tal may. 

“Ay tak yust tree dolor saxtyfem panaya,” 
Ay say an bay cracker Yohn—Ay gat may 
money offul qvick. 

Ven Ay gat home bameby may ole voman 
hay dig bout hunderd shot out an hay say 
to may: 

“Ola, yo fool Svede, Ay vill do dis dar yust 
vonce—may stomach ban too veak for nodder 
tam, bay Yiminy.” 

Val Yohn, Ay tank—hole on Yohn, Ay gat 
to go for tie may bull hay ban act lak das 
Roosefelt faller ban tak him for bird, too, 
bay gosh.” 

Yours, 
Ola Oleson. 

Pea Ess:—Ay yust hear bout Yalmar As- 
lakson—hay say dis har Roosefelt faller gat 
von sharge into him too. Vat yo tank on das, 
Yohn? 


HUNTING DOVES IN TEXAS 


It was about four o’clock on a morning 
late in August when I sprang out of bed 
in response to the rattling summons of an 
alarm clock. I hurriedly scrambled into my 
shooting togs, not forgetting to put on my 
light shooting coat instead of my heavy one, 
since I knew that it would be too hot for 
my winter coat. After a hasty breakfast I 
joined my friend Harry. 

Our destination was a large farm about 
fifteen miles from town, and as we wished to 
get there early in the morning we had to get 
up early. A drive of two hours and a half 
in the cool morning air brought us to the 
farm-house where we were welcomed by five 
or ten dogs, and also by our friend, the 
owner of the farm. He gave us the welcome 
news that the doves were, as he expressed it, 
“As thick as the hair on a dog’s back,” in the 
wheat fields. We quickly stabled the horse 
and after filling our pockets with shells made 
a bee line for the fields. We were accompan- 
ied by a negro boy to carry the game killed 
and to mark down wounded birds. As I was 
crawling through the barb-wire fence my coat 
hung and while I was vainly trying to dis- 
engage myself from its loving clutches I 
heard a whirr of wings and a moment later 
the report of my friend’s gun and the darky’s 
exclamation of approval as the bird fell. I 
finally got loose and just as I did so I saw 
what looked like a blue streak go past me, 
and throwing my gun well ahead of him | 
pulled and down he came. The reports of our 
guns soon scared up from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred birds and as they flew 
around us we had many fine shots. We then 
took posts in different parts of the field and 
when a bird passed over us we fired at it. 
I found several places where there were holes 
in the air instead of birds, and finally became 
thoroughly angry, and jamming a couple of 
shells into my hammerless I determined that 
I would do better with the next flock that 
passed over me. I soon had an opportunity 
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to try for I saw a flock approaching, and 
squeezing a little closer to the ground I shift- 
ed my position to one in which I could 
shoot better. As they came over I singled out 
two birds well in front of the others, and at 
the crack of my gun they dropped. The rest 
of the flock had swerved and were going 
straight away from me at a good rate of 
speed. Their speed, however, was not so 
great as that of an ounce of number seven 
shot backed up by three and one-half drams 
of Du Pont’s smokeless, and one of them 
dropped. I was very well satisfied with that 
kind of shooting and determined that I 
would do the same with the next flock. I 
soon had an opportunity, and as they passed 
I took two of their number with me. I then 
scored a couple of clean misses, but after 
that I turned in and killed seven birds with- 
out a miss. Then I settled down and killed 
two more and made three misses. This 
brought my number up to fifteen for the 
morning. 

After dinner we went back, but found 
that the birds were not flying around now, 
but were roosting in the trees along the*side 
of a small branch or creek. We hunted up 
and down this for a short time but were not 
successful in finding many birds—only adding 
four to our number. We then went back 
to the house, and after a short rest and a 
smoke went to take places where we could 
get shots at birds flying over to water. We 
had hardly settled ourselves before the birds 
began to come in, and with steady and careful 
shooting we killed twenty-three birds. Al- 
most all of these were cross shots, and they 
rarely gave us a straight away shot at them. 
At six o’clock we quit and left for home, and 
after an enjoyable meal we cleaned our guns 
and the birds, went to bed and enjoyed the 
sound repose which usually follows a success- 
ful hunt. 

CHARLES CRENSHAW 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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Going east from the Twin Cities along the 
Soo Line both large and small game are 
found in abundance. As it is but eleven years 
since the Soo road was opened through the 
forests of Wisconsin and Michigan, it has 
the advantage over older sections of the coun- 
try penetrated by railroads, in that it has not 
been hunted over until game has become 
scarce and timid. 

Cameron, WIs., 96 miles.—Fair duck and 
chicken shooting. Chain of lakes starting 
close to town. Good hotels. No dogs. Liv- 
ery, M. C. Howard. 

APoLtoniA, WIs., 120 miles——Deer, par- 
tridges, some grouse. Hunting good. Good 
hotels. Wooded country. Numerous lakes. 
Plenty of guides. No dogs. Livery. _ 

Bruce, Wis., 121 miles.—Deer, partridge. 
Good shooting in vicinity. Good hotel. 
Guides and dogs. Wooded country. Six 
lakes. Livery, Samuel Stewart. 


Tony, WIs., 136 miles—Deer, bear, par- 
tridges. Shooting good. Good hotel, Guides 
and dogs. Wooded country. No livery. 

IncraM, WIs., 145 miles.—Deer, bear, par- 
tridge, wild cats and lynx. Good hotel ac- 
commodations. Guides and dogs. Wooded 
and swampy country. Livery, Joe Adams. 

Catawsa, Wis., 158 miles—Deer and 
partridge hunting good. Fair hotels. Guides 
and dogs. Wooded country. No livery needed. 

Brantwoop, Wis., 179 miles.—Deer, par- 
tridge, bear. Fair hotel accommodations. 
Guides, No dogs. Wooded country. Two lakes. 

ToMAHAWK Jct., Wis., 198 miles.—Deer, 
ducks. Shooting very good. Good hotels. 
No guides needed. Wooded country. Ten 
lakes. Livery, Joe Sedwick. 

Hopson, WIs., 227 miles.—Deer, grouse, 
bear. Shooting good. Hotel accommoda- 
tions. Wooded country. Four lakes. 

NortH Cranpon, WIs., 244 miles.—Deer, 
partridge, duck, bear. Shooting good. Fair 
hotel accommodations. Guides and dogs. 
Livery. Wooded country. Numerous lakes. 

Cavour, Wis., 256 miles——Deer and par- 
tridge in abundance. Bear. Good hotel ac- 
commodations. Hunters can usually find ac- 
commodations at lumber camps. Guides and 
dogs. Livery. Wooded country. Three lakes. 

PeMBINE, WIs., 289 miles. Deer and par- 
tridge. Hunting good. Hotels and livery. 
Wooded country. Teams can be secured. 

HERMANSVILLE, Micu., 311 miles.—Deer, 
partridge. Shooting fair. Hotel. Guides. 
Wooded country. Livery, Wm. Newman. 

Rapip River, Micu., 349 miles.—Deer, bear, 
partridge. Shooting fair. Good hotels. 
Guides. No dogs. Wooded country. Liv- 
ery, A. Caswell. 

Coox’s Mitts, Micu., 375 miles.—Deer, 
partridge. Shooting fair. Fair hotel. Guides. 
Wooded country. Livery, A. Poskell. 

WHirepaLe, MicH., 439 miles—Deer. Fair 
hotel. Guides. Hunting near by. Wooded 
country. Three lakes. Livery, L. Brown. 

‘Corinne, Micu., 414 miles.—Deer, par- 
tridge, bear, ducks and geese. Hunting good. 
Good hotel accommodations. Wooded coun- 
try. Liveries, A. B. Wilson, A. B. McArthur, 
C. W. Goff. 

ENGADINE, MIcH., 422 miles.—Deer, ducks, 
partridge. Shooting good. No hotels, ac- 
commodations with private families. Wood- 
ed country. Several lakes. Livery, A. D. Day. 

Trout Lake, MicH., 450 miles.—Deer, 
partridge. Good shooting five miles from 
station. Two hotels. Wooded country. 
Eight lakes. No livery. 





GAME LAW INFORMATION 


The September number of Fretp Anp 
STREAM contains a ready reference schedule 
of the open seasons for game in the United 
States and Canada which has been pro- 
nounced the handiest piece of information 
published in that line. pies of this “Hunt- 
ing and Game Law” number may be had of 
any newsdealer or of this office. 











HE hunting season is progressing favor- 
T ably and the indications are that the 
final reckoning at the end of the open 
season—November fifteenth—will show that 
the number of deer secured this year by visit- 
ing and native sportsmen and hunters® will 
be fully up to the totals of former years. Dur- 
ing the first three days of the sport, Septem- 
ber first, second and third, the largest num- 
ber of successful hunts were recorded, and 
I am sure that several hundred deer must have 
been killed throughout the Adirondacks dur- 
ing those three days alone. After the first 
week of the open season, the number of deer 
killed daily fell off considerably, although 
through the whole of September hunters 
ranged through the forest in every direction, 
seemingly with ceaseless vigilance, and an 
average of seventy-five to a hundred deer 
must have fallen every day throughout the 
month. The success of the hunters has been 
quite uniform in all sections of the wilderness, 
and I think it is quite certain that more 
deer were taken in each locality during the 
first two weeks than during the corresponding 
time last season. 

About the first of October a slight lull in 
the hunting usually prevails, continuing until 
the last week of this month, when there is 
always manifested a renewed activity among 
the hunters with a resulting increase of havoc 
among the hunted. 

During the first few days of the open season 
two very sad shooting accidents occurred. It 
is to be most sincerely regretted that notwith- 
standing the repeated warnings which have 
appeared in the sportsman’s press and else- 
where, against discharging a firearm at any 
object the identity of which is not positively 
known, there are still a few men who persist 
in ignoring these warnings which have for 
their object the safeguarding of human life. 

x * * 


Recently I was fortunate enough to become 
possessed of a photograph which | consider 
so remarkable as to merit reproduction in this 
department, even though the branch of sport 
which it represents is not at this season of the 
year in the ascendancy. It is_a_ photo of 
Dr. Joseph B. Besant, of New York, holding 
in his hand a six and a half pound speckled 
brook trout, which he caught in Spectacle 
Lake, near the Upper St. Regis, on April thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and two. Mr. 
E. E. Sumner, of Saranac Lake, who was his 


guide at the time, weighed the trout upon 
the scales. 

This is by all odds the largest speckled 
trout taken in the Adirondacks of which I 
have ever seen a photograph; in fact, it is the 
largest trout of authenticated weight that I 
have known of being caught in Adirondack 
waters in recent years. Years ago trout used 
to be taken from the Preston Ponds and other 
remote waters which attained to enormous di- 
mensions, and, if | remember correctly, I have 
seen records of such fish at the Tahawus 
Club, near Lake Henderson, made a decade or 
two ago, which tipped the scales at between 
seven and eight pounds; but such trout are 
not taken in the Adirondacks nowadays, and 
a five-pounder is considered a monster. It 
will therefore doubtless be of interest to many 
of my readers to know that a six and a half 
pound trout was caught in this region as re- 
cently as a few months ago. 


x * * 


Even at this early date preparations are un- 
der way for the Ninth Annual Sportsman’s 
Show which will be held in New York in 
March, and it is believed that the exhibit re- 
presentative of the Adirondacks this winter 
will be a considerable improvement over the 
very creditable displays of the past. Capt. 
Dressel, General Manager of the show, tells 
me that, as usual, a liberal space will be ap- 
portioned to the Adirondacks, and that in all 
probability certain negotiations which are now 
under way will result in securing a wider field 
of exhibits from this interesting region than 
have ever before been introduced. As show 
succeeds show, and this annual exposition. of 
American sportsmen increases in popularity, 
the hotels, railroads and guides whose inter- 
csts are centered in the Adirondacks become 
more firmly convinced of the surpassing value 
of the Sportsman’s Show as a medium for 
the exploitation of this region’s many and 
unique attractions, and hence greater efforts 
are put forth each year by these combined 
interests to adequately present to the public 
illustrations of the life in camp and on the 
hunting and fishing trail, as it 1s lived today 
in the forests of northern New York. In the 
course of two or three months, when the 
plans of the coming show have taken more 
dcfinite form, I shall be able to give my read- 
ers details of the Adirondack camp some time 
in advance of the opening of the show. 
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© 1-2 IB, TROUT CAUGHT BY DR. JOS. B. BESANT 
IN SPECTACLE LAKE, ST. REGIS WATERS 


The movement to restore the moose to the 
Adirondacks has, I regret to say, suffered 
slight set-back in the death of the male calf 
which arrived at Old Forge on August first, 
and which was taken in charge of Foreman 
Henry Davidson of the State Fish Hatchery 
at that place, where, as | explained in the 
September number, it was placed in a pen on 
the hatchery grounds with the intention of 
caring for it until it should become 
better able to procure its own susten- 
ance, when it was to be turned loose in the 
forest along with those previously liberated. 
It seems that the fatigue of the long rail- 
road journey from the far northwest, where 
it was procured, was too much for the 
youngster, for it died within a week after its 
arrival at Old Forge. 

This is the first and the only serious reverse 
which the State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission has met since it took up the difficult 
and delicate work entrusted to it by the Leg- 
islature of nineteen hundred and one—the 
restoration of the mightiest of American for- 
est animals to its former home; and I can 
assure my readers that it has in no wise 
damped the splendid ardor which the Com- 
mission is showing in forwarding this im- 
portant experiment. We cannot, and do not, 
hope to be able to carry this magnificent pro- 
ject through to accomplishment without meet- 
ing with a great many obstacles, but we are 
certain that every obstacle can and shall be 
overcome. Already a very gratifying begin 
ning has been made in the successful liber 
ation of six moose. 

These moose are seemingly perfectly con 
tented in their new home and are ranging 
widely throughout the southeastern portion 
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of the Adirondacks, apparently looking over 
the ground, seeking suitable winter quarters. 
They have heen traced as far west as Big 
Moose Lake in Herkimer County, and as far 
east as Raquette Lake in Hamilton county, 
while in a north and south direction their 
wanderings have already been extended al- 
most from Brandreth Lake to the south 
branch of Moose River. In several cases 
where campers and fishermen in passing 
through the woods have come upon the moose 
feeding at the edges of ponds and along the 
banks of streams, successful photographs have 
been taken and these pictures are naturally 
very highly prized by those who have been 
fortunate enough to fall in with the “new Ad- 
irondack moose” as some of the guides have 
called the recent arrivals. 

As an offset to the loss of the calf moose, I 
am glad to be able to report that additions 
to the thirty or more elk now at large in the 
Adirondacks are expected to be received by 
the State from two sources, and liberated very 
shortly. The band of five elk which I men- 
tioned in the August number as having been 
secured for this purpose by the progressive 
Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association will be 
shipped into the woods very soon—perhaps 
before this issue of Fre-p AND STREAM reaches 
its readers. A delegation representing the as- 
sociation and the State, and including State 
Game Protector Ned Ball and Foreman 
Henry Davidson were in Binghamton, N. Y. 
during the past month making arrangements 
for taking over the elk, which have occupied 
a place in a public park in that city for some 
time, but which early in July, through the 
courtesy of a strong friend of the Adiron- 
dacks and of the guides were presented to the 
latter, who in turn have transferred the own- 
ership of them to the State. 

I have also information from a reliable 
source that another and much larger herd 
of elk has been offered to the State by a gen- 
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erous private citizen and that these elk will 
also be liberated this fall. I am not at liberty 
at this time to give particulars regarding this 
herd, but later on will be glad to furnish my 
readers with fuller information. 

If these two herds are successfully liber- 
ated, as I am sure they will be, they will bring 
the number of elk ranging through the Adir- 
ondacks up to fully half a hundred, including 
those which were born in the wild state this 
spring in the vicinity of Forked Lake. An- 
other year or two ought to see this number 
augmented to at least a hundred or two hun- 
dred head. 

If this issue of Fretp AND STREAM meets 
the eye of any persons owning live elk or 
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moose who would feel disposed to part with 
a portion of their stock in order to aid the 
State in this novel experiment of re-introduc- 
ing these animals into its forests, I would 
be very glad to correspond with the same, 
with the object of arranging for the transfer 
of the animals to the State. 

* * * 

The elk which were liberated in June, 1901, 
and those born in the Adirondacks this spring 
are ranging at present about the head of Long 
Lake, in northern Hamilton County. They 
are slowly moving towards the north and 
east, in the direction of southern Franklin 
and western Essex Counties. 


HARRY *V. RADFORD 


A FEW REASONS WHY THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS 
SHOULD BE PRESERVED 


NOTE—The following important circular bas been issued recently by the Association for the 
Protection of the Adirondacks, the lately-organized society which did such splendid work during 
the last session of the legislature, in contributing powerfully to the defeat of the proposed consti- 


tutional amendments which aimed to throw open to the 


State’s forest lands in the Adirondacks. 


lumberman and land speculator the 


It is one of the most complete, comprehensive, digni- 
fied and logical arguments in favor of State ownership of Adirondack 


lands, and of the 


speedy materialization of the magnificent Adirondack Park project that I have seen in print in 


many a day 


No person—it matters not where he resides—who is in the least interested in 


the grave eattonal problem of future forest conservation, can fail to be impressed by the force- 


ful and convincing language of the Association's circular.—HARRY V. 


In 1892, during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Flower, the State defined the outlines of 
an area of 3,004,855 acres in the heart of the 
Adirondack Preserve, including the larger 
part of the great North Woods, and desig- 
nated it as the Adirondack Park. At present 
the State owns over one-third of this area, 
and it is expected that in time the greater 
part of the remainder will be bought and put 
under State control. 

REASONS FOR PROTECTING THE PARK 

The efforts which have been made in the 
recent legislature to weaken the Constitu- 
tional safeguards which the people have 
thrown around the priceless heritage of their 
forests, and the interruption of the policy, so 
wisely inaugurated some years ago, of buying 
lands within the Adirondack Park, call for a 
statement of some reasons for an earnest and 
concentrated effort for the preservation of the 
Adirondack Park. 

It is a primitive conception of the functions 
of a tree that regards it simply as a source of 
material for manufacture. Scientific research 
and common observation have revealed other 
relations between the forests and the welfare 
of mankind which demonstrate a value in 
standing forests greater than their value as a 
source of materials for manufacture. 

Modern discoveries concerning the influ- 
ence of forests on the precipitation of rain, 
the decrease of surface evaporation, the sus- 
tenance of springs, the equalization of the dis- 
charge of streams, the purity of water supply, 
the clarifying of the atmosphere, the diminu- 
tion of temperature in summer and the amel- 
ioration of the rigors of winter, are beginning 
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to impress upon the public mind, as never be- 
fore, the intimate and important relation be- 
tween our forests and the agricultural, com- 
mercial, hygienic and sanitary interests of the 
people. Today, when the advance of the om- 
nivorous steam saw-mill has left us but a frac- 
tion of our original forest possessions, we are 
awakening—and none too soon—to the reali- 
zation that a tree is not merely food for a fac- 
tory to consume, but that it is in very truth 
a factory itself—a laboratory for the manu- 
facture of pure air and pure water, and a stor- 
age battery of chemical and physical energy 
indispensable for the prosecution of the vast 
and varied commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustries which are the very foundation of our 
present prosperity. In the lignt of such reve- 
lations: we stand aghast at the prodigality 
which has characterized the treatment of our 
forests and instinctively turn to rescue them 
as among the best friends of man. 
FORESTS AND AGRICULTURE 

As the prosperity of the agricultural indus- 
tries of the State is dependent, in a large 
measure, upon the extensive net-work of lakes 
and ponds, rivers and small streams, due to 
and fed from its forests, the importance of the 
forests to the agricultural interests may be 
measured by the extent of those interests. 

By the census of 1890 (that for 1900 not 
being obtainable at this writing), New York 
ranked fourth among the States of the Union 
in the area of her farming lands, third in their 
total value and third in their average value 
per acre. With farming property valued at 
over $1,200,000,000 she possessed one and a 
half times as much as the amount invested in 
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the agricultural industries of the six New 
England States; about one-seventh of that 
of the great farming States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Dakota and Nebras- 
ka combined, and one-fourteenth of all the 
capital employed in agriculture in the entire 
Union. In 1889 the value of her farm pro- 
ducts was equal to one-fifteenth of that of 
all the States and territories. 

The position of New York in relation to 
her internal economy is exceptional. The 
farm products of the great agricultural States 
of the Mississippi valley have to seek the 
whole world for their market. The farmers 
of New York State, on the contrary, have, 
at their very doors, a market created by the 
manufacturing industries of their own State, 
and those due to her canals, along which lat- 
ter has arisen a chain of cities which, for their 
population and the value of their vested inter- 
ests, are not equalled by those of any other 
section of the Union. 


FORESTS AND MANUFACTURING 


It is claimed that the cutting down of our 
forests furnishes materials for thé use of 
large capital and much labor. The argument 
is a specious one and seeks to conceal the fact 
that such industries are dealing a fatal blow 
at other interests of the State employing many 
times the amount of capital and number of 
employes. The improvidence of such a policy 
carries with it the reasons for its own con- 
demnation, injuring, as it does, the prosper- 
ity of the community at large. 

By the census of 1900 New York stands 
first among the States and territories in the 
amount of capital invested in manufacturing, 
first in the cost of materials used, first in the 
value of manufactured products, first in the 
amount of wages paid, and first in the number 
of persons employed. In the support and de- 
velopment of these industries the State of 
New York has been using more water horse 
power (exclusive of the water power derived 
from Niagara River) than any other State or 
territory of our country. And the volume, 
steadiness and reliability of this source of en- 
ergy are largely dependent upon the main- 
tenance of forests areas. No fact has been 
demonstrated more clearly than that the flow 
of streams is affected by the removal of 
forests, and that the removal of the regu- 
lating influence of the trees converts 
previously reliable streams into spasmodic, 
“flashy” and unreliable water courses, dry at 
some periods and the channels of destructive 
floods at others. 

Water power, when properly conserved and 
utilized, is the cheapest of all power for manu- 
facturing purposes. Water flows continually 
by gravitation, and the development of its 
power goes on without the expense attendant 
upon the evolution of power from coal. More- 
over, the successful utilization of some of 
our water courses for the generation of elec- 
tricity, points to the general application of this 
subtle and powerful agent as a motive pow- 
er in the progress of the various arts and in- 


dustries. Thus a new and increased value 
attaches to our rivers and their tributaries, 
and a new source of wealth has been discov- 
ered in them which cannot fail to add mater- 
ially to the prosperity of the State if judi- 
ciously conserved by the protection of their 
forest sources. 


FORESTS AND PURE WATER 


The importance of the Adirondack Park in 
its relation to the supply of water for drink- 
ing and sanitary purposes for a large section 
of the State has not adequately been appre- 
ciated. Forest streams carry less mud and 
silt than other streams, and the exclusion of 
large populations and manufacturing indus- 
tries from the forested area prevents the arti- 
ficial pollution so common elsewhere. 

The subject of an adequate supply of pure 

water for the countless needs of modern liv- 
ing is an all important one, and one in which 
not only the great and increasing centers of 
population are deeply concerned, but also all 
other sections of the State. In some of the 
former, the serious inconveniences, and even 
dangers, of an insufficient water supply have 
been realized already, and fears as to the 
wide-spread and deplorable evils which must 
result from the continuance of such condi- 
tions have frequently been expressed by those 
whose judgment is worthy of our earnest con- 
sideration. 

Our rivers and their tributaries are dimin- 
ishing in volume. The advance of salt water 
and the retreat of the fresh in the Hudson 
River, its increasing sand-bars and shallows 
which require constant dredging, and_ the 
growing exposure of the shores of Lake 
George, Lake Champlain and other lakes of 
the State, by the lowering of their waters, 
are matters of common knowledge. It is cer- 
tain that in the near future, by reason of the 
growing demands upon them, the watersheds 
that now supply our chief cities will cease to 
yield the water necessary to assure the health, 
comfort and prosperity of their inhabitants. 

This question of a water supply is one 
whose importance is borne in upon our atten- 
tion with irresistible force by a study of the 
increase of the population of the original City 
of New York during the past century. Start- 
ing with 60,000 inhabitants in 1800, the in- 
crease has been equal to an average gain ev- 
ery decade of about 44 per cent., while in the 
last five decades Brooklyn has surpassed this 
figure in her average growth. 

But assuming that the average increase in 
the next two decades will be put 30 per cent. 
the population of Greater New York in 1920 
will be about 6,000,000, and if it increases at 
the rate of 25 per cent. per decade for the 
succeeding 30 years the population of this im- 
perial city will be about 12,000,000 in 1950. 
The normal consumption of water per capita 
in New York City is increased by the fact 
that the city is the greatest manufacturing 
center in the country. If this consumption be 
estimated at the low figure of 150 gallons a 
day per capita in 1920, and 180 gallons in 1950, 
the city would require 900,000,000 gallons of 
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water per day in 1920, and 2,160,000,000 gal- 
lons a day in 1950. 

The daily use of such enormous volumes of 
water in the near future raises at once the 
que stion as to its sources, and we turn instinc- 
tively to the water-sheds of the State and to 
the abundance of waters in the Adirondacks 
for the solution of the problem. 


FORESTS AND FIRE INSURANCE 

The forests, as conservators of our water 
supply, also bear an important relation to the 
subject of fire insurance. <A proper supply 
and pressure of water are necessary safe- 
guards for human life and property through- 
out the commonwealth. This need is espe- 
cially great in the City of New York. A few 
years ago the real estate of the Borough of 
Manhattan exceeded in value that of any 
State of the Union, except New York, of 
which it is a part. In the mercantile *and 
banking sections, owing to geographical lim- 
itations of area, land is worth from ten to 
fifteen million dollars an acre. This high cost 
of land in turn necessitates the erection of 
many-storied and expensive buildings to yield 
an income from the property. Moreover, these 
high buildings require both an increased wa- 
ter supply and increased water pressure. With 
a water pressure in the metropolis less than 
that of many of the other large cities of the 
United States, New York has epigrammati- 
cally been described as a “twenty-story city 
with a two- story pressure.” The surest guar- 
antee of immunity against a destructive visi- 
tation by fire is the provision of an adequate 
and reliable supply of water, which can only 
be ensured by the perpetu: ation of the water- 
conserving forests of the State. 


AND EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF FORESTS 

In addition to the material benefits con- 
ferred by our forests, they have an esthetic 
and educational value w hich cannot be disre- 
garded. Man’s love for trees is almost as in- 
stinctive and universal as his love of life it- 
self. He sees in them the largest and most 
impressive products of organic life—the long- 
est-lived and oldest living things on earth, 
out-lasting man himself and connecting the 
present generation almost with the dawn of 
civilization. Their beneficent function in hu- 
man economy excites man’s wonder and his 
gratitude to the Creator of all good things. 
Standing in their living beauty they were 
man’s first shelter and God's first temples, and 
felled and fashioned they have ministered 
to human needs ever since. When man out- 
grew the superstitious worship of sacred 
groves he carried his ineradicable love of trecs 
into the construction of his Christian temples, 
-where it blossomed in the beauties of gothic 
architecture. Architect, painter and_ poet 
have been inspired by the forests to the nob- 
lest efforts of the human intellect, and man 
in all stations and callings has found in them 
his refuge from the worriments and artificial- 
ities of life and the never-failing fountain of 
new courage to face its cares. 

To the student of botany and natural his- 
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tory the wood-lands afford facilities for re- 
search and investigation which nothing else 
can equal. There trees, shrubs and plants 
are found in their native home, and there 
their habits of growth and mutual relations 
are best studied. 

The woods are also the habitat of our larg- 
est, rarest and most characteristic animals, 
for which they constitute a natural preserve. 
The removal of the trees means the extinc- 
tion of our wild species from the State; and 
the protection of our fauna for the study of 
natural history is inseparable from the pre- 
servation of our forests. 

Text-books and museums cannot wholly 
take the place of living objects, and the woods 
should be preserved as Nature’s University 
for the teaching of lessons which they alone 
can impart. 


THE FORESTS AS SUMMER RESORTS 


When, to the natural love of the woods and 
their educational advantages we add the bene- 
fit to be derived from even a temporary resi- 
dence in their restful shades and invigorating 
atmosphere, and the facilities which they af- 
ford for hunting and fishing, we have the key 
to their popularity as summer resorts. By rea- 
son of their accessibility, their salubrity, and 
the wild and rugged beauty for which they 
are so justly celebrated, the Adirondacks as a 
region of summer resorts are unsurpassed by 
any other section of our country. [heir wa- 
ters, valleys and forests offer their various 
benefits and opportunities to all those seek- 
ing rest and recreation. With proper care 
for the forests and for their fish and game, 
they will continue to attract an increasing 
number of visitors from within and without 
the State, and be a source of large and in- 
creasing revenue to our people. 


OUR DUTY TO FOSTERITY 

In considering the subject of our forests 
we should not forget that we are under a 
moral obligation to transmit them as a heri- 
tage without deterioration tu generations that 
are to follow us. This does not mean that 
the forests should not be atilized as sources 
of material when, in the future, silviculture 
is sufficiently advanced and a wise policy of 
forest treatment has been established; but 
the attitude assumed towards the Adiron- 
dacks by the State administration during the 
last legislative session, to the effect that it 
would not favor any further appropriations 
for the acquisition of forest lands by the State 
until such a policy had been established, ap- 
pears most short-sighted. The duty of the 
State would seem to be to buy now, while 
they are still wooded, such of the forest lands 
as are available, and save them until we have 
established a policy. If this is not done, in 
the words of a member of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commissicn, our forests will soon 
be converted into the charred and blackened 
“stump-fields” that ever follow the axe and 
the saw-mill, and by the time we have form- 
ulated a policy we will have no forests to 
which to apply it, 
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It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, his game and his world, to teach 
high principles of sport everywhere and always, by personal influence of precept and 


example. 


OCTOBER-R-R-R-R-R-R-R! The whirr of wings 
is in the very name. This is the month when 
the summer’s truce with 
October grouse and quail is broken, 
when your setter’s soft brown 
eyes sparkle with eagerness as 
you move toward door or window, and he 
frisks and capers round your feet should 
you take your gun from its case to have a 
friendly look along its barrels. This is the 
month when crisp morning air sets your 
blood a-tingle; when dewy cobwebs flash 
with diamonds in the rising sun; when Na- 
ture runs riot and paints the forests red, and 
the hills are gala-decked, like leafy kaleido- 
scopes, with crimson and scarlet, gold and 
brown, and-the purple haze haloes the dis- 
tance. Now Jack Frost touches with magic 
wand the hulls and burrs of a thousand mil- 
lion nuts, and the flesh of the grouse is sweet 
with chestnut and chinquapin, and He- 
who-sits-in-the-shadow-of-his-tail is busied 
hoarding up his winter’s store. 

Go forth now, O lover of the wild wood; 
go forth and Live. Give this life-laden air 
a chance at-your lungs: your breaths will be 
the deeper, your stride the longer and more 
tireless, your appetite the keener for it. Go 
forth and wander the woodlands. Take the 
trusted companions, the dog and gun, and, if 
so must be, kill. But kill in moderation and 
in wisdom: take life only to maintain life. 
Only a Judas betrays the innocent for gain. 
Go forth and be near to Nature and her al- 
mighty Maker: and then when the keen joy 
of the open is ended—never sated—return a 
stronger and better man to whatever pathway 
in life may beckon your invigorated steps. 

* “ 





There is an ancient triple classification of 
fools. _ First comes the Common Fool. He 
- Hunting #8 harmless — and _endurable. 
And well so; for ’twould go 
Accidents ee 

hard with many of us, were 

So called . .: 
the case otherwise, since all 
men are liable to temporary seizure with his 
complaint. Next comes the Natural Born 
Fool, chronically afflicted; and for him we 
feel pity, of him, weariness. The climax, so 
Says our ancient authority, was reached in 





the Fool, where the lacuna represents 
an expressive and overworked adjective. 
Modern conditions demand an _ additional 
class, for which a fit mame has scarce yet 
been found, but we suggest the Criminal Fool. 
We also call for his suppression. 

The papers through the hunting season 
daily chronicle the most dreadful occurrences 
resulting from criminal carelessness with the 
gun. Before us at this moment are several in- 
stances recorded as occurring on the selfsame 
day. A lady is seated in the woods, resting 
from a stroll and reading. Her hat, trimmed 
with a bird (an offense against the feathered 
race, and a cruelty in itself, we admit, but 
hardly meriting so severe a penalty), attracts 
the notice of a Criminal Fool who fills her 
face with shot. A guide coming into his own 
camp is dangerously wounded by a Criminal 
Fool of his party. Two friends are camping 
together; meeting in the gray dusk when it 
is impossible to distinguish moving objects, 
one is slain by the other. And this same spe- 
cies of folly is found in high places among 
men otherwise learned and judicious, as a 
recent Adirondack fatality illustrates. The 
wretched perpetrator, we read in every case, 
is overwhelmed by the consequences of his 
awful craze to kill, he weeps and laments, his 
reason is like to be dethroned. Ah, why was 
it not enthroned when he saw the dim uncer- 
tain movement and pulled the trigger on a 
supposition? Fellow Sportsmen, this is 
MURDER. It is a rude, ugly term; but it is 
well applied. The forests in this delightful 
autumn season are full of human beings, bent 
on pleasure, like yourselves. Remember, 
man is mortal. Your bullet will kill him re- 


‘morselessly. Regrets will not bring back to 


life the victim of your insane haste. Is it, 
forsooth, so glorious or so necessary a thing 
to kill a poor timid deer, that you can afford 
to draw a bead on a movement in the brush 
and not even stop to breathe a prayer to 
heaven that it be not a man who caused the 
leaves to quiver? Be certain of what you 
see. And when you are certain, pause again 
and make more certain. Suppose a deer es- 
capes. Well, suppose a man dies. 

The question arises, can this horrible mur- 
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der by excited impulse be prevented? It 
can. Let every man who goes to the woods 
restrain his nerves, curb his passion to kill, 
and make his sober judgment back up his 
eyes. All this is easy to say, we know; it has 
been said a thousand times; and rarely does 
good advice cure a Fool. But let the ad- 
vice be supported by inducements—or rather 
deterrents—from without. The guide, if 
one be employed, can do much to restrain 
his reckless employer. And then the law. 
There are now no legal penalties for the 
Criminal Fool. It is much to say, but we 
say it after careful deliberation: the Criminal 
Fool is a menace to his fellow man and 
should be restrained. Let legislatures concur 
in making the penalty for such “hunting ac- 
cidents” imprisonment for life. This would 
have a tendency to make men look and think. 
And by way of ending a disagreeable duty, 
we feel constrained to add that the man who 
takes a modern high power rifle into the 
American woods will sooner or later be in- 
cluded in this new category of the criminally 
foolish unless he provides himself with am- 
munition in which the powder and lead are 
sO proportioned that the range is brought 
down to a safe standard. 


A Most interesting fact has come to our 
knowledge, concerning which we should be 
aia glad to receive more detailed 
i, Par Sega :, We — con- 
ess that these etails are 
of America needed, but they can be sup- 
plied only by those who may chance to have 
intimate and confidential relations with Indi- 
ans of advanced years. We should welcome 
any communications throwing light on this 
important subject. 

A distinguished artist who has spent many 
years among the Indians of the West, and 
who is probably the only man who ever so 
far won the hearts of these wild men and 
women as to obtain their consent to sit for 
the hundreds of rare portraits his skill has 
given us, informs us that he was assured 
by a very old Sioux Indian that, before the 
coming of the white man, the Indians, realiz- 
ing the vital importance of the game supply 
to their sustenance and even existence, de- 
veloped a rigid system of game laws. The 
only details that could be elicited were, that 
it was forbidden to kill a pregnant buffalo, 
and that at certain seasons—of course in- 
cluding pregnancy—cow elk were immune 
from pursuit. Whether these laws were gen- 
eral throughout the various tribes could not 
be learned. When the white man came, his 
indiscriminate slaughter set the evil example 
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to the Indians and led them to kill at any 
and all times, merely to make sure of secur- 
ing their share of the fast-vanishing game. 
Later, the very tradition of game protection 
died out; and at the present day, the unborn 
elk calf is the red man’s greatest delicacy. 

This whole subject is of the utmost inter- 
est, and we hope for the results of further 
investigation on the spot. 


Tue slaughter of these noble animals still 
goes on to supply with emblems an order al- 
leged to be “benevolent” and 
The “protective.” A superb crea- 
Elks ture is slain to get two teeth. 
. Is not this sad to contem- 
plate? What unlucky vagary ever led these 
men to give the noble elk the fatal distinction 
of the namesake? There is no doubt that 
the Order of Elks is directly responsi- 
ble for the decimation of the elk herds of the 
United States. We most earnestly, in the 
name of humanity, benevolence and protec- 
tion, appeal to this order to do away with 
this foolish and fatal emblem. If the form 
of the emblem must be retained, why not use 
an imitation tooth? They can be made so 
perfect as to defy detection. Yet many an 
Elk with a paste diamond in ring or stud, 
must have a life taken to set his watch charm. 
This can be stopped, and we believe it can be 
stopped by the word and influence of one 
man. We hereby respectfully urge the Past 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the Order, Mr. Chas. 
E. Pickett, to do all in his power to put an 
end to this fatal fad. 


One absurd law is repealed, and one step 
forward has been made in the — . 
propagating wild game birds 
Importation and restocking depleted cov- 
ers. We refer to the act en- 
titled “An Act to Regulate the 
Introduction of Eggs of Game Birds for 
Propagation.” By this act the Secretary 
of Agriculture is empowered to authorize 
and prescribe rules and regulations for the 
introduction of such eggs. 
This is a wise measure and we prophesy 
great and immediate benefits from it. For- 
tunately, being a national measure, the chief 


0 
Game Bird Eggs 


. executive of the Empire State could exercise 


no veto power over it, or it would probably 
have been buried along with its deceased 
friends, viz.: the bill to prevent spring shoot- 
ing, the bill to prevent the sale of ruffed 
grouse, etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 
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TERRIERS 


HE scope from which dogs suitable for 
‘% the house, whether in town or country, 
may be selected has been very largely 
increased since the time, not so very long ago, 
that it was no longer a reflection on one’s 
character to acknowledge the ownership of a 
dog. At that period, some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, setters and spaniels were permitted 
without reproach, but all the non-sporting 
breeds now so popular and also the terriers, 
which with us are all non-sporting, were 
practically unknown to the community at 
large. The show catalogues of that period 
show a most remarkable preponderance of the 
three varieties of setters together with point- 
ers, over all other breeds combined whereas 
today the majoritv is very decidedly the oth- 
er way. The reason for mentioning this is to 
give the best possible proof that those which 
have become popular must have claims, for 
there is no necessity for any one to keep a va- 
riety of dog that he does not like when there 
are so many to choose from. A case in point 
is to be found in thé history of the mastiff. 
For about ten years after 1882 he grew in 
popularity, the kennel papers emulating each 
other in giving mastiff “literature,” and then 
came the decline, mainly because those who 
wanted a large dog could get one in the St. 
Bernard and in addition to size obtain attrac- 
tiveness and good looks, which the mastiff does 
not equally possess. Then as to the particu- 
lar qualification of that breed, excellence as a 
guard and protection, almost every dog takes 
naturally to giving notice of the approach of 
strangers, so that the truncated nose of the 
mastiff was put sadly out of joint by competi- 
tion. 

The requirements of a country dog must in- 
clude intelligence, quickness, gameness with- 
out being pugnacious, and a touch of sport in 
his disposition sufficient to keep him on the 
lookout for vermin, from rats up. For such 
a dog one turns instinctively to the family 
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of terriers, of which there is an infinite variety 
other than the toys and ladies’ pets. In fact 
the breeds are so many that a selection has to 
be made of the most suitable and here again 
we may well “follow the crowd” and thus 
reach the ones that hold public favor. Both 
in England and here it will be found that most 
popular of the terriers are the fox, both 
smooth coated and wire coated, Irish, Scot- 
tish and Airedale. To these might be added 
the Welsh, Dandie Dinmont, Skye, Paisley, 
black and tan and Bedlington terriers if the 
entire field had to be covered, but we are now 
considering the popular breeds, and will take 
them in the order of size, so the Airedale will 
therefore come first. 

To better appreciate what the Airedale ter- 
rier is adapted for we must first understand 
that he was the production of the working- 
men of the Bradford district of Yorkshire, 
England. Prior to the age of steam, mills, es- 
pecially woollen ones, with the accompanying 
dye-works, etc., called for plenty of running 
water, and for that reason the valleys of the 
Aire and Wharfe are the center of the York- 
shire woollen district ; and as the operatives at 
these mills had perforce to have their sporting 
hobby, it very naturally came about that their 
dog companions were suited to the country 
and capable of standing the wet and cold inci- 
dental to water rat hunting, with the possibil- 
ity of an occasional otter in the Wharfe Val- 
ley. Of course they must be willing to fight 
when it came to a dispute between the owners 
as to who had the better dog, and the outcome 
was that throughout that section a large, 
strong, weather-resisting coated dog was de- 
veloped and one that at the time of his 
taking up as a fancy show breed was rather 
too fond of fighting for ordinary ownership. 
That, however, was twenty years ago, and 
having become associated with a different 
class of breeders his pugnacity has been toned 
down to gameness: that is to say, without 
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seeking to pick a quarrel a dog will neverthe- 
less respond when attacked and will attack 
vermin larger than himself, and take severe 
punishment without turning tail. 

E ven in the old days of the “Waterside Ter- 
rier,” as he was called before the name of 
Airedale was decided upon, there was an ef- 
fort at improvement in looks. At the local 
shows classes were provided for them and 
large entries were the result. Indeed it was 
through these exhibitions that they became 
known to the outside dog world although it 
was then held that they were “too large for 
terriers.” 

They survived this objection without diffi- 
culty as it was found there was a field 
for them where the work was rough. As a 
matter of fact it was not very many years 
ere they became ladies’ street companions, ri- 
valling even the collie in London, in fhat ca- 
pacity. 

In this country where one has to provide his 
own house security when beyond police dis- 
tricts, the Airedale has a mission ready pre- 
pared for his undertaking. He is not’a de- 
monstrative dog in the way of excessive bark- 
ing, but there is a business look about him, 
which, coupled with his size, has a most de- 
pressing effect upon tramps and others of the 
order one objects to as callers. 

In color the Airedale is a grizzled black 
as to body, with tan head, legs and under part 
of body, the coat being harsh to the touch and 
dense, or just what is thoroughly weather re- 
sisting. The hair on head, ears and legs is 
shorter. Nowhere should it be long or shag- 
gy, but at the most rough looking. The head 
is of good length and quite flat in skull, with 
a well carried out jaw and flat cheeks, not 
bumpy with muscle. The eye is small and 
dark colored, with not a great deal of expres- 
sion. A plain, everyday sort of dog in ap- 
pearance is the Airedale. He should have a 
good spring of ribs giving himrather a round- 
barreled look, and this, with a straight back, 
well muscled hind quarters and stout, straight 
legs, gives him all the requisite appearance of 
strength and resoluteness that can be desired 
in a guard of the home and a dog to take 
afield for vermin of any size. Among those 
who are supporting the breed Mr. Foxhall 
P. Keene and Mr.- Clement B. Newbold, 
president of the Philadelphia Dog Show As- 
sociation, have been the most liberal in their 
purchases abroad within the past two years, 
while of the older division we still have Mr. 
J.L. Arden who was the first large buyer, Mr. 
De Witt Cochrane with his Hastings Kennels, 
and Messrs. Mallorie of Maryland, and Lau- 
rin of Montreal, who show in partnership. 
Mr. Russell H. Johnson of Philadelphia is 
another who deserves mention as the breeder 
of The Squire and Red Hackle, the two win- 
ning puppies at New York, while at Boston 
Mr. Arthur Merritt, of Matapan, Mass., 
showed a very strong brace in The New 
King and Crown Duchess, the former win- 
ning under the English judge from Mr. 
Keene’s Clonmel Bed Rock. The breed is in 
excellent hands so far as the importation of 
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the best dogs is concerned and the opportun- 
ity for all to make use of them in breeding. 
Next in size comes the Irish terrier, a 
breed that is older by several years in the 
English records and twice as old here if we 
except the first sporadic Airedale which was 
shown in New York. The Irish terrier 
“caught on” quickly, and at the present time 
is looked after by the strongest club of any of 
what are called specialty clubs—devoted to one 
particular breed. Not only in the matter of 
members, but also strength of the treasury, 
the I. T. C. is the premier club of its class. 
This very naturally is the best argument that 
can be advanced as to the popularity of the 
breed, for if the dog is not liked fanciers 
change to something else and leave the club. 
While larger than the fox terrier he is but 
half the weight of the Airedale, about twenty- 
three pounds being the average, so that he is 
not too large to pick up when such a thing 
is necessary, whereas the forty-five to fifty 
pounds of the Airedale is rather a load. All 
through the Irish is a lighter built dog, com- 
paratively higher for his weight; he gains it by 
length of leg and a more racing shaped body. 
Ribs not so barrel-shaped, with narrower and 
deeper chest, and more of a greyhound look 
about the tucked up loin and reachy shape 
of the hind quarters. With this form of body 
we usually have what a horseman or hunting 
man would call a cleaner forehand, i.c., the 
part of the horse in front of the rider’s hands, 
which includes the shoulders, neck, head and 
front—the look of the legs as viewed from in 
front. <A straight shouldered dog has no 
speed unless by extra strength, and anyway he 
cannot turn smartly nor run gracefully ;and as 
the Irish terrier is supposed to be the fastest 
of our terriers we look for racing make and 
shape. In color he is found in shades of 
wheaten red, and it is somewhat peculiar that 
all three breeds styled Irish—setter, water 
spaniel and terrier—are of red color. The tex- 
ture of coat, like that of the Airedale, should 
be harsh to the touch, but it is not equally 
dense, though it should have an undercoat or 
pile and not be open or “woolly.” With the 
latter kind we have too much hair on the 
head ‘and plucking is resorted to, giving op- 
portunity for an attempt to make a powerful 
looking jaw by permitting what are called 
whiskers. to remain on the muzzle. There is 
a characteristic tuft of softish hair below 
the jaw which is called the beard, but 
Dundreary whiskers are not wanted and when 
present suggest a soft long coat when at-its 
full. Another small peculiarity in the Irish 
terrier’s coat is the frill which runs straight 
down each side of the neck from the ear until 
lost near the throat. American show trim- 
mers, not aware of this being an Irish charac- 
teristic, usually pluck the frill before showing 
their charges. In head this dog is wider in 
skull compared with the Airedale formation, 
and its own strength of muzzle. What is par- 
amount in the Irish head is character. A 
dashing bright’ look coupled with just a bit 
of his name, the “Dare-Devil.” The eye to be 


correct should be hazel, not black, as in some 
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other terriers, and not small and beady. Black 
hair about the eyes is considered objectionable 
as is also white on the toes. 

In intelligence the Irish terrier takes high 
rank and that more than anything else is the 
reason for its popularity. It is a dumb Irish 
terrier that does not understand everything 
about the new home before fie has beeti tweti= 
ty-four hours about the place, atid proceed at 
ofice to assutiie chatge of the preitiises. It is 
just here that lie i8 at times.a little too stretiu- 
ous, especially if the visitor or trespasser 
thinks it well to show fight or threatens with 
a stick; whereas a well dressed or decently 
dressed person who pays little attention will 
merely be escorted to the door to see if all is 
right. Another thing conspicuous enough to 
be recognized as a breed characteristic, 1s the 
certainty with which they will interfere if any 
one is attacked, and this is not merely when 
the home family is concerned—even strangers 
must keep the peace. On this account they 
are a very desirable dog about a country 
house where if given liberty they will do 
better than when chained too much, : 

The fox terrier is so well known that he éalls 
for no special description. He éottibities to 
a gfeater exterit thati aiiy of tlie others the fé- 
quifeinelits of ati indoof ard an out-of-doors 
éofipanio. For otle thing his nedrly all 
white jacket gives him more of a dress parade 
appearance than any of the others can claim, 
but that is somewhat of a drawback in bad 
weather when what may pass as color of the 
coat in others is plain dirt in his case and 
calls for the tub. It requires little education 
to take to the active, smart and plucky fox 
terrier, especially when one studies a high 
class specimen, in which there are beauty of 
outline and the highest quality, combined 
with character. Then we have a picture to ad- 
mire and study. In England the fox terrier is 
used quite largely with the gun in rabbiting 
and from rats up to hard biting coons there 
is nothing a good fox terrier will not go for; 
indeed there is no gamer dog for his inches, 
even though the English fanciers have fot 
thought it necessary to emulate the Irishmen 
with their “Dare-Devils” and the Scotchmen 
with their “Diehards.” The wire-haired di- 
vision of the breed differs only in the matter 
of coat from his smooth relative, in fact the 
varieties are interbred so often that it not in- 
frequently happens that litter brothers and sis- 
ters are shown in each of the divisions of the 
breed even at the same show. The object of 
this interbreeding is to get a stiffer coat in 
the wire-haired puppies, the coat frequently 
breeding out and going soft when only wire 
parents are used for a long time. The*wires 
are not so popular with the general public, in- 
deed there are few outside of thoroughgoing 
fanciers who go in for them. That does not 
affect the dogs, however, and the best of the 
wires of to-day and for some years past often 
win from the best of the smooths. It is 
merely a question of fancy and individual 
opinion like that which actuates any person 
in making a choice of a breed. First class fox 
terricrs are very expensive, as high as two 
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thousand five hundred dollars having been 
given for a big English winner and any per- 
son who can get a dog for five hundred dol- 
lats good enough to wit most of what he is 
shown for in New Yotk may consider him- 
self very lucky. 

The leading exhibitors of the present are, 
iti smiooths, Mr. Wirithro utherfurd, 
who was lotig ween with his late brother 
as thé juniof of L: ai Rutherfurd and is 
today tHe oldest mA af the hfeed iti this 
country. The inajofity of the dogs showi 
from his Warren Kennels are home bred, the 
outside purchases being mainly for use in im- 
proving the stock. Mr. August Belmont is 
another of the old division, who, after an ab- 
sence of several years, was again an exhibitor 
at New York this year. Mr. Gooderham of 
Toronto, is, however, the leading exhibitor 
both when we consider the number of good 
terriers he shows and also the support he 
gives to the shows. He also depends al- 
most entirely upon his home bred ones, with 
occasional infusions of a few good ones from 
England. Mr. J, A. Caldwell, Le of Phila- 
delpliia, and Me, -_ B. Capp, Devon Hills 
also show good dogs. lg far southwest 
Mr. Fafwell, of ng Texas, has lately 
become a leading factor ih sniqoth fox tef= 
riers, his recent importatiotis beitig showti it 
the east this fall. The best is Sabine Suii- 
beam known abroad as Grove Venus. Mr. E. 
A. Hardin, of Atlanta, is the enthu- 
siast of the south, while it is _ not 
invidious to mention Mr. J. Wallace Wakem, 
of Chicago, as the leader in the West. 
The latter also has wires, as has Mr. Hardin, 
but at the head of that section stands Mr. G. 
M. Carnochan who is continually adding 
to his already strong kennel by a for- 
eign purchase, but even his best has always 
been hard pushed if not beaten by Mrs. Ma- 
hew’s Hands Up, the aptly named son of 
Go Bang and a daughter of Claude Duval. 
Mr. C. W. Keyes, of East Pepperell, Mass., is 
the second latgest exhibitor. 

Last of the big four atid smallest of them is 
the Scottish terrier, and he is also the least 
known, the customary opinion of a Scottish 
terrier being the rough conimion looking yel- 
low dog. That was the old fashiotied Scotch 
terrier and a better ratter or farm yard dog 
could not be found. The Scottish terrier of 
to-day is really the Highland dog, for a long 
time known also as the Aberdeen terrier, the 
name finally adopted being a compromise 
when neither of the factions would give in 
— to the other as to name. The Scottie, 

“Die-hard,” is a dog of fifteen pounds, 
built on short legs and therefore showing 
more length than height; he should by no 
means, however, look long in the back, but be 
‘as compact as possible, his weight being made 
up more of bulk than length. In color he is 
sombre and this lack of attractiveness was un- 
doubtedly the cause of his not catching on 
here when first taken up by Mr. Oliver 
Ames, Mr. Henry Brooks and his brother 
Edward some years ago. Later we have had 
a revival and much enthusiasm so that the 
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breed is now well established. Ranging from 
a black to a russet grey brindle the majority 
are of the darker shades, but what they lack 
in brightness of appearance they most de- 
cidedly make up in smartness and activity 
and their supporters never weary of telling 
of the cleverness of the Scotties. As a rule 
they are game to the death in the matter of 
vermin and their small size enables them the 
more readily to keep the barn pests in hot 
water. In two ways they differ from the other 
terriers already mentioned—their tails are 
left as made by nature and their ears are 
erect. The latter therefore become somewhat 
conspicuous and neatness in ears must not be 
overlooked as well as their carriage, well up 
on the head, to give them a smart appearance, 
this look being much enhanced by a small, 
bright, black, beady eye. In all short legged 
dogs there is a natural tendency to crooked 
front legs and while few of the Scofties are 
perfect in front when low enough, yet a de- 
cided crook should be avoided. The texture 
of coat ought to be the same as described for 
the Airedale and Irish terriers, as harsh and 
stiff as possible, but as these terriers are ordi- 
narily a little longer in coat than those named 
they seldom have the wiry feeling of an Irish 
terrier at his best. To the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Fayette C. Ewing, of St. Louis, is due the re- 
vival in Scotties and he has been most ably 
supported by that old fancier, Mr. James L. 
Little, of Brookline, Miss Fanny Brooks, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. J. Brazier, of Bay 
Shore, L. I., Mrs. C. W. Sherman, of Brock- 
ton, and the Ruthven and Brandywine kennels. 
From their size the Scottish terriers are ad- 
mirably adapted for small children and as 
house dogs they have this advantage over the 
white haired fox terrier that when their coats 
are loose and shedding the cast hairs are not 
conspicuous. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP 


We are indebted to Mr. Thos. L. Lawson 
for a copy of his superb History of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, which has been issued to the number 
of three thousand copies for private distribu- 
tion only. It is not necessary, in speaking of 
the book itself, to refer to the cause of its 
production which is well known. It is simply 
superb in its design and execution, and the 
illustrations are invaluable both from a his- 
torical point of view and as demonstrating 
the great change from the day of the center 
boarder to the present bulb keel. It is most 
interesting to refresh one’s memory by reading 
the accounts of the old races, and as neither 
Mr. Lawson nor his co-editor, Mr. Winfield 
M. Thompson, can speak of the Cambria days 
from personal knowledge, we can say that 
their selections of reports are very fair. As to 
the question raised regarding the fouling of 
the Cambria in the race through the Narrows 
against the combined fleet, we can say from 
personal observation that she had to go about 
twice when she had the right of way and was 
fouled, as the English claim, by Tarolinta. 
As Cambria was so far behind no claim was 


made, but it is nevertheless a fact, as we were 
very close at the time. Another point with 
regard to the second of the Asbury races, we 
fail to find any reference to. The late Mr. 
Charles Foster, a man singularly accurate in 
his statements, and who at that time was 
editor of the Spirit of the Times, more than 
once told us that after the challenge had been 
accepted for the second race the N.Y.Y.C. al- 
tered its measurement rule, and that Mr. As- 
bury missed a good opportunity to score by 
not objecting to the change. This is men- 
tioned not as a fact, but as what a most con- 
sistently accurate sportsman stated. Looking 
back at the series of these races, it is a very 
noticeable fact that almost every claim that 
was refused the challenger as being something 
that could not possibly be allowed was very 
willingly conceded at the next challenge. A 
good deal of the past history does not read 
very sportsmanlike, such for instance as the 
first time of making Cambria sail against the 
whole fleet, a stipulation which was not again 
insisted upon. Then we had the holding of 
two yachts in readiness for each race, so that 
if the wind was light the wafter was the one 
that hoisted the racing burgee a few minutes 
before the start, while if a strong breeze pre- 
vailed the heavy weather yacht was ordered 
for duty. That was also dropped, and then 
came the outside course concession, until the 
conditions which prevail today are a model of 
fairness, and Sir Thomas Lipton now merely 
sends word that he will be over next year and 
race once more under the usual conditions. 
As to Mr. Lawson’s personal contention that 
he had the right to sail in the trial races with- 
out being a member of the club, or turning the 
Independent over to a member of the N. Y. 

. C.,, we can only quote the deed of gift 
which says that the challenging yacht is to be 
sailed “against any one yacht or vessel con- 
structed in the country of the club holding the 
cup.” That is all that need be said on the 
subject. 


RUSHFORD BENEDICT 
IRISH TERRIER OWNED BY RUSHFORD KENNELS 





KENNELS 


MRS. JARRETT’S CHOW FAMILY 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY 


THE BEsT of the new American-bred Irish 
terriers of the year is Rushford Benedict, the 
voung dog brought out after New York by 
the Rushford Kennels. George Thomas 
picked him up in the East, and had no trou- 
ble in getting a good price for him from Mr. 
Madan. At Boston he was beaten by Drog- 


heda, and it was a very close thing between 


them on that occasion. Benedict at that time 
looked like a dog that would last, and if he 
does it will be hard to breed one to beat him. 


THE CHOW PUPPIES 


Another photograph from Chestnut Hill 
is that of the Chow puppies we promised last 
month. They look just what Mrs. Jarrett 
says they are, “A saucy, cute lot and full of 
character.” It is a good thing when a gen- 
uine fancier takes hold of one of the uncom- 
mon breeds for they hold to it and give 
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the breed a chance to prosper by securing re- 
cognition for it in the premium lists at leading 
shows and thus get the dogs before the pub- 
lic. 


GROUP OF FIELD SPANIELS 


For some years Mr. Marcel A. Viti, the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association secre- 
tary,has been one of the staunchest supporters 
of field spaniels, and has imported and also 
bred some of our best specimens. The photo- 
graph of four of his dogs, given above, is also 
of his own doing, and it is one that any 
professional might well be proud of, the ori- 
ginal possessing a delicacy seldom attained in 
dog photographs. Beginning at the left the 
dogs are Champion Scandal, Champion Brid- 
ford Morna, Toby and Champion Royd Mon- 
arch. They speak for themselves as to their 
quality and merits and the long list of their 
successes is not at all necessary, even if we 
had the space to set them forth at length. 


FIELD SPANIELS 
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CHAMPION ENDCLIFFE BISHOP 


Here we have a dog of exceptional merit, 
and one that when it has been our unfortunate 
lot to have to vote for specials covering many 
breeds we have seldom got away from. We 
thing Endcliffe Bishop is, when in good 
shape, one of the very best of the extra good 
dogs of the present day. So few of the spe- 
cialty judges know anything about field span- 
iels, and as they are not one of the breeds that 
push themselves forward by attractiveness, it 
is hard to get recognition of the merits of 
this dog, even spaniel judges favoring cockers 
as their choice. When fit Endcliffe Bishop is 
in a class by himself as a spaniel, and though 
he has been beaten when condition had weight 
and also when a reason could not be assigned 
by the judge, it is our. opinion that he has 
never been beaten by a better spaniel. 

At the head of the stud at the well known 





HANOVER VICTOR 
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Chestnut Hill kennels at the present time is 
the New York winning collie, Hanover Vic- 
tor. This dog was imported by Mr. Murray, 
of Boston, who has usually something new 
and good for the annual New York show, 
and last time he had two, Hanover Victor and 
a bitch who also did very well. Hanover Vic- 
tor went through a winner in his classes, and 
Mr. Jarrett was not slow in taking the op- 
portunity offered of adding Victor to his 
kennels. For his new owner he won three 
firsts at Atlantic City, then two at Baltimore, 
this ending his limit class career. He was 
next shown at Wissahickon where healsotook 
two firsts: At New York he won the special 
for the best collie dog, and at-the three other 
shows that for the best collie. His recent de- 
feat at Middletown by Beacon Rightaway was 
entirely owing to his being shown completely 
out of coat while the old dog, who is always a 
collie, was in grand fettle. Victor, as his pic- 
ture shows, is a very good dog in head and 
character, and as he is soundly bred he should 
prove a success at the stud. Mrs. Jarrett, 
who now owns the Chestnut Hill establish- 
ment, is not likely to take the defeat to heart, 
for she has seen enough of the ups and downs 
of showing to know that reverses will happen, 
and also that showing dogs out of coat is 
always risky business. 


EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 

The past has been a busy month forthe show 
division of the dog world, and from the open- 
ing week at Ottawa to the time of writing 
these notes, the shows have followed each 
other with rapidity. Ottawa had a rattling 
good show and well managed, as was bound 
to be the case after the experience gained by 
Messrs. Cox and Mutchmore with their 
spring show in the city. The one under dis- 
cussion was held in connection with the Cen- 
tral Canada Exhibition, and we may rest as- 
sured from the success attending it that it is 
only the first of a series. [ offer the sug- 
gestion that in some way Ottawa and Tor- 
onto should come into closer connection, and 
avoid the intervening week. It would, I feel 
assured, work to the benefit of both. This 
year, and presumably it is the same in other 
years, Toronto exhibition opened in the week 
following Ottawa, and it was not until the 
second of Toronto’s two weeks that the dogs 
were in evidence. Being present at Toronto 
during this intervening week, it did seem that 
it would be an admirable one for the dogs. 
This department would then be all but alone 
for during that week it was a very poor show 
indeed, and hardly worth the admission fee. 
No cattle to’ speak of, few horses, no sheep. 
no poultry and only pigs as representatives of 
the animal section; I wandered from one 
tenantless building to another, finding solace 
only in the new fine arts building and the 
food section where tea seemed to be the at- 
traction. With so little to see, it would mean 
that the dogs would get all the pitronage, 
which during the second week is distributed. 
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Then two shows in Canada would bring the 
States’exhibitors out in greater force and en- 
able some of us to get nearer to a Canadian 
championship than is now the case when each 
win means a special trip. 





Mr. Mason judged at Ottawa, and when he 
returned fully bore out what I had told him 
as to the genuine lot of fanciers at the capital 
of Quebec. In judging for the best in the 
show he got them down to Mr. Fraser’s 
Matchmaker, Mr. Kent’s Kubelik and Mr. Ca- 
verhill’s Skye, the award going to the first 
named with the Russian wolfhound reserve. 
When I judged in the spring I went for 
the Skye, Matchmaker not being there, and I 
doubt if Kubelik was either. Matchmaker is 
a grand terrier, and Mr. Fraser told me that 
he was doing great work as a sire. President 
Cox had a good innings with his Balmoral 
collies, taking nine prizes with his three dogs, 
including first in winners with Balmoral Pic- 
colo. Next to the collies the bull terriers and 
the black and tans were the feature as to num- 
bers, though when it came to concentrated 
quality Mr. Caverham’s Skyes must be put 
first. How he keeps them perpetually in con- 
dition is a mystery. 





The second of the Canadian shows may as 
well be taken next, as Chatham and Wor- 
cester were of minor importance in numbers 
and quality of exhibits. Toronto was a grand 
show in many of the breeds, particularly fox 
terriers, although the better known States’ 
kennels were all absent. The surprise came 
in the good exhibit of the far away Sabine 
Kennels, for which George Thomas had 
made some important purchases abroad, in- 
cluding Grove Venus, renamed Sabine Sun- 
beam. I note that in one of the criticisms of 
the fox terriers Handicraft is spoken of as 
going in front ;if so it must have happened in- 
side of a week as I shall next month have the 
pleasure of demonstrating by the reproduction 
of her likeness taken just seven days before 
she was judged, and I will defy any one to 
produce a terrier showing a better front than 
she shows. Norfolk Richmond was Mr. 
Raper’s choice for winner’s class in dogs with 
N. Huntsman second. This was exactly as 
Charley Lyndon predicted the week before, 
though I thought then that Huntsman should 
win as he has better size, smartness and 
cleaner shoulders than the other dog. Hunts- 
manis a grand terrier of the proper size. Match- 
maker won in wires though in Selnonk Con- 
queror George Thomas showed a smart one 
for the new comer, Mr. Knowles. For this 
gentleman he also put down two good Irish 
terriers that will take some beating at New 
York this month. The black and tans turned 
out in sensational numbers, and Mr. Raper 
was only doing them justice when he said the 
itch class could beat anything they could 
turn out at the English shows. Bull terriers 
were also a meeting of the clans and with 
some unexpected results as usually happens 
when a new hand takes them at American 
shows. Irish setters are always strong at 
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Toronto, and this year were extra good, but 
why .not have them fed into show shape in 
place of sending in bags of bones? 





Setter and pointer exhibitors failed to be 
impressed with the outcry against Mr. Raper 
judging these breeds while he was styled 
“only a terrier man.” Such foolish state- 
ments only cause laughter on the part of those 
who know and would be akin to an outcry if 
he was judging bulldogs. In Ulverstone Rap 
Ben Lewis showed a sterling good English 
setter—how good we can tell better when he 
meets the best at New York. He is in every 
way a typical English setter, and one with but 
very few faults. Ben’s query: “He is right at 
both ends, isn’t he?” shows that he has hopes 
of beating some of the cracks that do not 
come under that category. 





The best thing in collies was the new bitch, 
Balmoral Duchess. Rare quality and with a 
little more time to coat out she will make the 
best of them put on all speed to get first 
past the post. Duchess took everything 
shown for, including a host of specials, and 
Mr. Cox is to be congratulated on getting such 
a valuable addition to his already strong ken- 
nels. Spaniels were good classes and Mr. 
Parker Thomas apparently gave satisfaction. 





It would seem as if the Chatham officials 
had not recovered from their efforts of a year 
ago when they got up such a good show and 
demonstrated enterprise in getting the dogs 
from Buffalo. This time little was heard 
of the show in advance, and the entry was 
about the lightest of the season. Judging did 
not begin till after lunch, and was all over by 
five o’clock. Worcester show calls for no 
comment. It was a pretty good initial effort 
and with another year should be worked up 
into something much better. 





The best of the fair shows so far in the 
States has been Middletown which opened 
on the first Tuesday in September. Nicely man- 
aged all through, and with quick judging it 

was quite a pleasure to be present. Ulverstone 
Rap won the best in the show special, but I 
am rather surprised that Mr. Mason did not 
give the Boston terrier, Remlik’s Bonnie, that 
for the best of the opposite sex. I should state 
however, that I did not see them in the ring 
and it is merely a passing query. The best 
bitch to his mind was Mrs. Gardiner’s collie, 
Ravenswood Liberty Bell. Frank Dole 
thought Edgewood Estelle should have beaten 
his Talma for the bull terrier special, but I 
told him there was room for a difference of 
opinion and Talma is a mighty good bitch. 
There was quite a sprinkling of New Yorkers 
and another year this show should draw well, 
now that more cutsiders have been there. 
George Thomas had the bad luck to have his 
entries delayed in transit and this left but one 
wire-haired terrier in the show, Mrs. Jarrett’s 
Brier, who is just about perfect in body, but 
hardly big enough, though possessing all the 
substance needed, 














Tue foregoing paragraph respecting spe- 
cials had better stand as written as showing 
my opinion of Remlik Bonnie. After passing 
the proof I received Man’s Best Friend for 
October one, and in it Mr. Mason said, “There 
was nothing up to the form of the Boston 
Remlik Bonnie, and she was easily the best 
in the show.” Presuming that an error had 
been made in the publisher’s list of special 
winners, I called on Mr. Mason to learn the 
facts. He told me he gave Bonnie the spe- 
cial for the best in the show without seeking 
to place her in comparison with her competi- 
tors, for she was so much ahead of all 
others. The setter Ulverstone Rap was then 
given special for best of the opposite sex. 
Before the special judging was complete, he 
was Officially told that Mr. Hopton had made 
a protest, alleging that Remlik Bonnie was 
not in the building, and asked Mr. Mason to 
rejudge the class. He asked if the protest 
was in writing or supported by the neces- 
sary forfeit of five dollars, and was told that 
such was not the case. He demurred for 
some time, taking action that was to me so 
manifestly unjust to the dog, but finally said 
that he supposed he must do as the man- 
agers told him, and he thereupon put Ulver- 
stone Rap first and the collie got the opposite 
sex award. The explanation of the absence 
of Bonnie is that her handler had gone to 
send a telegram and had put Bonnie in her 
box while he was absent. As Mr. Hopton 
had no chance whatever to win either spe- 
cial, his object is not at all clear, and an ex- 
planation is fully in order. Mr. Kilmer might 
also very profitably take the case to the 
higher court. If Ben Lewis had objected 
when he had Ulverstone Rap in the ring it 
would have been a different thing; then 
again has Mr. Hopton never awarded a spe- 
cial without having every dog in the ring? 





It wiLt be somewhat of a surprise to those 
who supposed that Mr. E. M. Oldham was to 
be a fixture at Mr. Vandergrift’s Lazearville 
establishment, to learn that he is once more 
a free lance. With his coming to New 
York to superintend the Ladies’ Kennel As- 
sociation Show, his connection with the Van- 
croft Kennels terminates. Mr. Oldham never 
placards his intentions on the outer walls, 
hence we are not likely to know what the 
next move will be until it fs in progress of 
execution. 





Miss Lucite Acer sends advice that the 
new Red Brook Kennels which I lately men- 
tioned as being in process of erection at 
Great Neck, are so far completed that the 
dogs are to be placed in their new quarters 
about October six. An invitation to visit 
the kennels was added, and this will be ac- 
cepted at an early date. 





Mr Frank J. Goutp’s purchase of Mr. T. 
J. Sheubrook’s entire kennel of St. Bernards 
is a move that places him in the position he 
sought to attain a few years ago, but did not. 
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Hard luck in deaths of his most important 
purchases was the first set back, and the next 
and final was the strength of Mr. Sheu- 
brook’s kennel. The Baltimore dogs were 
not out at every show, but when shown they 
won, and the proper business-like way of get- 
ting to the front is to buy out the winners 
and let other people do the guessing as to 
how to beat them. This is what Mr. 
Gould has done. This transfer consists of 
Sir Waldorf, illustrated in the last issue of 
FIELD AND StrEAM; Sir Redmond, Prince 
oe Lady Bryn Mawr, Princess Alice 

, Princess Helen, Lady Redmond and Tril- 
= Mr. Gould is to be congratulated upon 
securing such a number of splendid speci- 
mens, for no kennel anywhere can show suc- 
cessfully against the best six of the above 
named 





Ir 1s a pleasure to introduce another lady 
as an exhibitor. Mrs. J. I. Behling, of Mil- 
waukee, has succumbed to the charms of 
Wellesbourne Conqueror. Mr. Behling was 
advised that the better half had decided to 
take up collies and this brought about a trans- 
fer of two. Then of her own volition, Mrs. 
Behling has purchased Ellwyn Coronation 
from Mr. Dalgleish, he to be shipped from 
the Collie Club show at Leamington on the 
second of this month. Another member of 
the kennel will be Ormskirk Coralline and 
Mrs. Behling’s four will be a hard team 
to beat. Mr. Dalgleish says Coronation is 
the best collie he has yet sent to this coun- 
try. 





_ Even the wrapper of the new English pub- 
lication, “Toy Dogs,” is evidently attractive, 
for I have not yet received a copy of the paper 
in an unmutilated wrapper. Each week it 
arrives minus what in printing parlance 
might be called “lugs,” which is Scotch for 
ears, and I presume are cuts of dog heads one 
on each side of the name “Toy Dogs” printed 
on the wrapper. If the folks who purloin 
these only saw the attractive inside of the en- 
closure then it would reach me in shreds. Es- 
pecially is this the case with the last two is- 
sues which are embellished with photographs 
accompanying a most interesting article on 
the Royal kennels at Sandringham. This is 
supplemented by continued articles by Mr. 
E. K. Scott on the Samoyede dogs and their 
owners, and on Blenheims by Mrs. Jennette 
Wright. 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 

A new edition of this wonderfully popular 
book is now ready and should be in the hands 
of every owner of a bird dog, whether the 
dog is trained or untrained. It is a plain, 
practical and concise, yet thorough guide in 
the art of training, handling and correcting 
faults of bird dogs. 

_Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth 
binding and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent post- 
paid upon receipt of amount by Fretp anp 
STREAM. 
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AT THE FIELD TRIALS 


HE chicken trials in the West and 
Northwest have been extremely success- 
ful this year and at the South Dakota 

trials held at Salem birds were in plenty. 
The change this year to Salem from Sioux 
Falls was all that could be desired as the 
grounds are excellent and as this year’s ex- 
perience showed that more ground was re- 
quired to afford the birds a rest, we may feel 
assured that this will be attended to, espe- 
cially as there are ample grounds at the dis- 
posal of the club. Mr. Thomas Johnson was 
in his old position as judge and however 
much some people may hold to the idea that 
three judges are necessary for a trial our 
preference is to know the man who gives the 
decisions and not have every one of the three 
coming with a whisper to the effect that it 
was unfortunate that he was outvoted as he 
thought my dog was fully entitled to rank 
well up. The very argument made im favor 
of having three—that one judge cannot see 
all the work of thetwodogs—shows the weak- 
ness of the case. It means that men who only 
see part of the work are to give their opin- 
ions on the comparative work. Is it not cer- 
tain that this leads to conflict of opinion and 
compromise, than which nothing is more 
pernicious? No man with that confidence in 
himself that is the great essential in a well- 
poised judge objects to taking the responsi- 
bility of single judging. The dodgers do not 
want it because they prefer being all things to 
all men and keeping up a fictitious reputation 
for great ability they would speedily lose if com- 
pelled to judge singlehanded. In the Derby 
thirteen pointers and eleven setters filled the 
final conditions and of these the large number 
of twelve were carried on after the first 
round, which was run through on the first 
day, August twenty-sixth. The winner was 
Speckle B., handler, John Gude, and she ran 
two uncommonly good heats, showing pace, 
range, good nose and perfect obedience. In 
the matter of working out her ground she 
beat Sure Shot, who was a good second. 
Sport was very lucky in getting third, for on 
his first round showing he had no business in 
the stake and on his second he wound up 
with a flush and was unsteady to wing. Then 
the placing of Chief Other Days as an equal 
fourth was peculiar in view of the fact that 
he joined Lady Whyte in a chase of a covey. It 
is true that the bitch tempted him as did Eve 
of old, but in the next heat between Captain 
Jack and Searchlight we had both making a 
joint flush, and while Jack chased Searchlight 
was steady. A dog that chases should go out 
at once, in fact it is the one unpardonable 
fault. For the All-ages stake no fewer than 
twenty English setters, one Irish and eleven 
pointers. This took up the time until Friday, 
when Rodfield’s Pride, who had shown im- 
proving work throughout, won well. There 
was some difference of opinion as to placing 
Rip Tick over Petronella for second, but Rip 


Tick ran well in every heat, his first being a 
most meritorious one, and it was not a de- 
cision to cavil at. The birds had thinned out 
very much before the close of this stake, and 
a change was made for the subscription stake 
when plenty were foynd, and the work fin- 
ished quickly with Gorham’s Jing, Alpine Lad 
and Clipper W. placed in that order. 


The North Dakota trials followed those at 
Salem, the venue being at Iroquois in South 
Dakota, rather an anomalous choice. With 
three judges in command, the Derby started 
with seventeen setters and eight pointers. 
Here Pride of Rodfield was nothing like so 
good as the previous week. In his first heat 
with Alford’s John he showed a lack of pace 
and range and roaded a bird to a flush. Evi- 
dently off that day. Then in the second round 
both he and Captain Jack flushed and chased. 
After that he should hardly have been tried 
again in a third heat with Speckle B. and been 
put in front of her for second, considering the 
consistent work she did throughout.  Al- 


ford’s John won on his merits. Chief Other - 


Days who got fourth is a dog of some merit, 
but not always reliable as to nose. Twenty- 
four started in the All-ages stake, of which 
ten were pointers and one an Irish setter. 
Here again liberality spun out the stake, for 
half the number of starters were carried on 
to the second series, and at that Petronella 
was left out in the cold. The final selections 
were very good, first going to Rodfield’s 
Pride, who ran like a stake winner in each 
of his four heats and proved himself a su- 
perior dog in all departments of field 
work. He is owned by Mr. John Cowley, of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Thomas Griffith’s English 
setter, McKinley, was a sound selection for 
second place, though his third heat with Annie 
Oakley was nothing to brag of, as he made 
four flushes. Again in the fourth and final 
heat with Rodfield’s Pride, he flushed a sin- 
gle and then a covey. He has pace and he 
can stay, but he is old enough by this time to 
be be more reliable in standing his birds. An- 
nie Oakley was third over Rip Tick who ran 
in hard luck both as to birds and the fact that 
his handler, C. W.. Tway, had to sit his horse 
when the dog was on point, owing to having 
met with an accident. 





The Western Canada Kennel Club trials 
began at La Salle on September first. Only 
six starters made good for the Derby, three 
being pointers. Most of them showed that 
more careful handling and training will be 
requisite to make them what they should be, 
chasing being too much a feature in some 
of the heats. James Tagg’s pointer Sport 
was the winner, with R. Penwarden’s setter 
second, and the pointers Croxteth Pete and 
Cooke II divided third. What caused the 
judges to let Lanark Lady go without any of 
the purse money is passing strange. In her 
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first heat with the winner Fanlight there was 
practically no difference between them, both 
being equal in pace and range and pointing. 
She was then down twice with Dum Dum 
and once with Minto and all three were left 
out, second going to Judge, pointer, and third 
to Okaw Valley. It seemed all very strange. 





At the Manitoba trials at Carman birds 
were scarce and the weather bad while the 
Derby was run. Ceylon was the winner, 
Avent and Duryea’s Iroquois being second, 
Mr. Lorillard’s Question third, and the Char- 
lotteville kennel’s Alambaugh fourth. In the 
All-ages stake the conditions were no better 
as to birds and weather, and there was con- 
siderable guess work as to probabilities in the 
selection of eleven for the secund round. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Lorillard’s setter Geneva, that had 
shown good work all through her heats, gO 
first, and Percival Jingo, Mr. W. K. Terry’s 
pointer dog, was second. Senator P., always a 
good dog and hard to beat, landed third 
money, and out of a lot of pretty evenly 
matched ones Avent and Duryea’s pointer 
Mohawk got fourth. The passing of Pitti 
Sing was about the only criticism made on 
this placing as she had really run better than 
either Mohawk or Robs, the two the judges 
were hung on for fourth money. Senator P. 
later added to his already great reputation by 
winning the champion stake. Mohawk in this 
stake ran in much improved form, doing some 
sound work on a lot of birds, yet when it 
came to the spotting we had Percival Jingo 
picked out with Geneva and Senator P., yet 
Jingo in thirty minutes’ work had but two 
points. In this stake it looked as if the judges 
were afraid to break away from their All- 
ages rulings no matter what the dogs now 
did. In each stake every tub should stand on 
its own bottom. 





The Brandon Club’s trials followed those 
at Carman, and there was but little improve- 
ment in the weather. Mr. D. E. Rose took 
Mr. W. W. Titus’ place as judge and had 
President Brisbin as his associate. It was un- 
satisfactory work with the Derby dogs, ow- 
ing to difficulty in finding birds. Two rounds 
were run through and then came a repetition 
of the Carman decision excépt that Iroquois, 
second, was this time out of it, allowing 
Question to take second to Ceylon, with Al- 
ambaugh and Leather Stocking equal third. 
It was unsatisfactory to have to decide as to 
the merits of dogs under the conditions pre- 
vailing. Mr. C. E. Buckle took Mr. Roe’s 
place as judge of the All-ages stake. It was 
rather a hard set back to the theory that to 
be able to judge at field trials one must have 
lots of experience in the field. The selection 
for the second round was unanimously con- 
demned, it being evidently upon the principle 
that pace was the great desideratum and any 
thing else was immaterial. Now puppies not 
fully educated may be excused a good many 
times, owing to imperfect education, provided 
they show good knowledge and aptitude, but 
a grown dog cannot be excused on the same 





grounds no matter how fast he may be. Dogs 
to find birds and not greyhounds are the kind 
for field trials. Admit that birds were scarce; 
it was undeniably proper to put dogs out that 
had erred while giving others a chance to go 
on who had had no birds to find, and had 
looked by their work capable of finding any 
that might be about. Ortis Lad had been ex- 
ceedingly hard to control, and was perpetually 
being directed as to the course to take. He 
was left in. Mohawk had an unsatisfactory 
heat of forty minutes with Selkirk Monk, a 
bad one on chickens, and was somewhat 
faulty in nose. Manitoba Blythe showed 
nothing in her heat with Charity to entitle her 
to be continued. Tony Mac did nothing to 
merit his being given another chance, nor did 
his brace mate, Belle Boy; in fact, those two 
ran almost the poorest heat of the first ser- 
ies. This was a most inexcusable decision. 
Senator P. was of course entitled to go on as 
he showed himself a grand dog, full of wis- 
dom, and his brace mate, Okaw Valley, was 
far and away better than either of the two 
just mentioned. In the second round Belle 
Boy did the best work, next to that of Sen- 
ator P. against whom he ran, but he was not 
placed, and the awards were Senator P., first; 
ee Lad, second; Annie B. and Jack equal 
third. 





Rodfield’s Pride scored the third of his 
wins this season at the Nebraska Club trials 
held at O’Neill, Nebraska. There were eigh- 
teen starters in the All-ages stake, the run- 
ning being pretty well on the lines of the Da- 
kota trials, Clipper W. being second, Sport’s 
Lady third, and Petronella fourth. The 
Derby was more local, the winner being the 
white and black pointer dog Searchlight, 
owned by Mr. J. L. Gray. This meeting 
ended the chicken trials, and it is pleasant to 
state that it was a success financially, notwith- 
standing the fact that starters were few. 
There had been entries enough, but a good 
oer fell by the wayside at the preceding 
trials. 





Owners of pointers who may desire to run 
any dogs at the Pointer Club Field trials are 
reminded that entries for the open stakes 
close on October 15, with Mr. C. F. Lewis, 
the Secretary, 48 Wall St., New York. 





Secretary John White makes a very pecu- 
liar remark in announcing the entry for the 
Continental Field Club trials. It may mean 
nothing, but to draw attention to the failure 
of the leading handlers in the country, or at 
least the majority of the best known, by say- 
ing “this eliminates in a large degree the pro- 
fessional element” suggests a slur on those 
who have done so much to advance field dogs 
in this country. If Secretary White were an 
amateur sportsman it would be another thing, 
but following the occupation he has, and now 
does, it sounds very peculiar; almost as pe- 
culiar as his advocating against teaching set- 
ters and pointers to retrieve for the alleged 
reason that if they are taught for several gen- 
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erations to retrieve the descendants become 
potterers and run the foot scent. Perhaps Mr. 
White’s dogs have gone like that, but there 
are others that have and will be broken to re- 
trieve and will do all that any man could de- 
sire in a shooting dog. His statement that 
“many of our best sportsmen have followed 
the example of our English brothers, and use 
a retriever” is a wild and erroneous state- 
ment. The few who affect English customs 
are a very small drop in the large bucket of 
American sportsmen. To return to the Con- 
tinental Club Derby entry, there is a total of 
thirty-eight representing twenty-five different 
owners. In view of the statement quoted 
above and the further one that the meeting 
is one at which pecuniary interests are not 
the object, it is hardly likely those who de- 
pend upon the training of dogs will make 
any effort to enter for the All-ages stake 
which closes on the fifteenth of this month. 
The Continental Club is unfortunate in its 
secretary, or his manner of expressing him- 
self. 





The Central Beagle Club’s field trials will 
be held at Branchton, Butler Co., Pa., on No- 
vember eighteenth. Mr. A. C. Petersen is the 
secretary of the club, and his address is 
Homestead, Pa. 





What has become of the list of judges that 
was to be the ultimatum of the handler’s 
association? We know of no field trials club 
that has paid any attention to the demands 
of the handler’s association, and note further 
that no matter who are judging the trials are 
being well supported. It is just as we said 
would be the case and we may add that those 
who were supporting the idea the strongest 
had hopes of many engagements this season. 
We fail to find that the complaints they made 
last season have had the desired effect of caus- 
ing their own appointment to office. 





Colonel Roger D. Williams, the secretary 
of the National Fox Hunters’ Association, 
announces that the annual trials will be held 
at Bedford City, Va., on November seven- 
teen. 

From the Illustrated Kennel News, of Lon- 
don, we cull the following regarding the re- 
cent importations of beagles for Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s kennels: 

“When Mr. W. G. Rockefeller purchased 
Pompey, Poison and Caution from Mr. Thos. 
Johnson’s pack, three of the best Beagles left 
this country. From the same famous kennel, 
a couple and a half more go to Mr. Rocke- 
feller—Abbot, Abbess and Peeress—by the 
White Star Line Company’s Cedric. We hope 
they will reach New York none the worse for 
the voyage. Peeress we remember well, hav- 
ing seen her on the bench and in the field, 
while Abbess is considered to equal if not 
surpass Monarch, the hound that did more 
than any other to make Mr. Johnson’s pack 
what it now is.” 





THE QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 











Q@.—I have a setter dog, about eighteen months 
old, which does not act to suit me. He is not 
gunshy, but does not seem to like the report 
and hangs too close to me. Does not offer to 
leave me, but prefers to stay at heel. It is out 
of season and I cannot therefore shoot birds, 
which I think has something to do with it. Had 
I better wait for the season to open before tak- 
ing him out any more? 

Ans.—Evidently your dog does not know that 
there is anything to hunt for except the food 
pot. Take him to where quail may be found, let 
him work among them to suit himself, get ex- 
cited, flush and give chase. ‘That will make 
him ambitious and arouse a desire to strike out 
and quit following at heel. When that has been 
accomplished all will be clear sailing. Then 
when the season opens bring the gun to use and 
steudy the dog down to work as directed in the 
book you have. 

* * * 

Q.—I bought a dog last June, past one year 
old, that has always been tied up with hardly 
any exercise. I have been trying to break him 
on young prairie chickens, but am not succeed- 
ing satisfactorily. In the evening I can always 
find a covey of chickens on the wheat stubble 
and I put the dog on them. It seems his nose 
is at fault, too, because he will run right in 
amongst them, then stop and point for a mo- 
ment, and begin crawling around till he puts 
them up. I have whipped him several times for 
doing it, but without effect. Can I get him 
steady and his nose in good condition? 

Ans.—It seems you have a dog of good natural 
qualities but your plan of teaching him is 
wrong—taking up some of the last lessons first. 
To put a young dog on game without first hav- 
inz had some preliminary training always re- 
sults unsatisfactorily. Had you a copy of “The 
Amateur Trainer,”’ and followed the instruc- 
tions step by step up to where the dog is put 
on game to work to the gun, your dog would 
drop to order, remain down till ordered up, ad- 
vance cautiously and hold the point and drop 
to wing when birds are flushed. Having been 
shut up in a small and probably filthy pen has 
most likely affected his scenting powers, which 
can be improved however by use of the proper 
remedy as found in the list of dog medicines on 
another page of this magazine. 

. * 7 


Q.—My English setter is one year old and 
a big, strong fellow for his age. I live in 
the city and must keep him shut up in the yard 
all the time. He likes to work on sparrows and 
robins but merely sneaks and crawls after them. 
A few days ago I took him out into the country 
to try on quail, but found none. A lot of small 
birds were in a meadow, but they got up wild 
and he chased them for half an hour, till fagged 
out. I tried hard to call him off, but he was 
too wild and crazy to heed the whistle. Now 
he chases the robins in the yard. Do you think 
he will ever point and come to his senses? 

Ans.—Your dog is endowed with the desira- 
ble qualities for a first class bird dog. Shutting 
up in yard till a year old kept dormant the pro- 
pensity to chase or attempt to catch birds, Lut 
it popped up at the first opportunity. The birds 
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in yard merely got him to sneaking after them; 
but had they taken wing and space permitted, 
chasing would have followed which for a pup is 
the proper thing to do and should be allowed for 
a time till actual training is to be begun. Chas- 
ing makes a dog ambitious, develops speed, mus- 
cle and strength, and is the initiatory step to 
pointing. The more chances a pup has to hunt 
and chase the quicker will he develop into a 
systematic hunter and establish points on game. 
Give your puppy ample opportunity afield to 
arouse instinctive qualities, then begin yard 
training and follow systematically till perfected 
to your satisfaction. 
* * * 

Q.—I derive a great deal of pleasure from 
and eagerly await each succeeding number 
of FIELD AND STREAM. The various queries and 
answers in the Kennel Department are to me 
a most interesting section. Some time since I 
had you send me a copy of “The Amateur Train- 
er,’’ and must say that this is certainly the best 
and most practical book on the subject I have 
ever seen. I must bother you with a question, 
too. I have a setter, whelped last March. He 
is excellently developed, in fine condition, ‘full 
of life, and seems to have a good nose, but as 
he will only be seven months old when the sea- 
son for quail opens, I am in doubc whether it 
would be wise to try him on them this season 
or merely yard break him and await the follow- 
ing season. Your advice will be fully appre- 
ciated. 

Ans.—Since your puppy is in good health, 
strong and well developed for his age, it will be 
right to try him on quail this season. Too much 
work, however, should not be expected of so 
young a dog, nor would it be wise to keep him 
down too long at a time. Taken afield often, but 
for comparatively short time is the best plan. 
Never tire him out. With judicious handling 
it will be better to start in on quail this season 
than to await the next. 

* * * 

Q.—I have a young pointer dog, a year and 
a half old, which I am trying to train for 
woodcock and grouse shooting. He works well, 
is staunch on point, but as soon as the gun 
eracks he puts for home, and I do not know of 
any way to break him of being gun shy. 

Ans.—Gunshyness is one of the most dif- 
ficult failings to overcome. It can be done, 
however, and since your dog is good otherwise 
you need not be discouraged. The ‘‘modus oper- 
andi”’ cannot be sufficiently explained in this de- 
partment, however, and you should procure a 
copy of “The Amateur Trainer,’’ wherein all 


will be found explicitly stated. FIELD AND 
STREAM supplies the book. 
* * * 


Q.—I have been training an English set- 
ter in accordance with ‘‘The Amateur Trainer” 
with good success, but in the mountains a few 
days ago while he worked well he would not 
stand his birds. He apparently walked right up 
to them not knowing they were there. He makes 
some very nice points on hens and animals at 
home, but cannot locate the birds. He is over 
one year old and has seen but few partridges. 
Can you advise me how to get him to point? 

Ans.—There is one or perhaps two reasons 
for his lack of pointing. First, insufficient ex- 
perience; second, impaired scenting powers. 
Your dog has made his points on hens in the 
yard by sight. It proves that he is endowed 
with pointing instinct, but for want of exper- 
lence afield, or because he cannot scent the birds, 
does not point by scent. Pointing by sight is of 
no practical value, and unless a dog learns to 


find, locate and point solely by scent he is of 
very little use afield. You should not condemn 
the dog on that one trial. Give him repeated 
chances that he may learn to fill his mission. If 
the nose is at fault Haberlein’s Scent Restorer 
and Intensifier would benefit him. 

* * * 

Q.—Surely perseverance is rewarded—my Eng- 
lish setter is now O. K. after following the 
advice so kindly given in the Question Box some 
months ago. I got a very nice snap shot of him 
when hunting with a camera, which I now en- 
close, knowing you take an interest in his case, 
and also because the bitch you see backing him 
is another case. Why I should be so afflicted I’m 
sure I don’t know. If it is to teach persever 
ance it also makes me mad. My good bitch 
Queen was poisoned last spring, and I finally 
hit upon a bitch five years old that had been 
hunted some but used mostly for breeding pur- 
pose. I admired her pedigree and bought her. 
She will hunt with me for half an hour afoot, if 
not too hot, but three minutes is her record 
ranging from the buggy, then she comes in, but 
keeps a strict watch on Pete, and if he comes 
down on game out she pops and backs him. She 
never improved on this after three weeks’ work, 
so I have bred her to Pete. Now, is there any- 
thing to be done to put life into her? 

Ans.—It would hardly be worth while trying 
to infuse ambition into a dog five years old. 
Jealousy usually has the desired effect, and 
when hunted together with a lively dog a duffer 
usually joins in. But you have tried that for 
three weeks without improving her and you did 
the proper thing—bred her to Pete. The pedi- 
gree is first class and good offspring may be 
expected from this mating. 

7 * * 

Q.--My pointer bitch is due to whelp two 
weeks after the quail season opens. Would it 
be well to hunt her right up to time of whelp- 
ing? 

Ans.—When hunted at a high stage of preg- 
nancy the danger of doing injury is great—-jump- 
ing a ditch, crossing a fence, or getting overheat- 
ed may result in miscarriage. It would be better 
to work her on game gently before the open sea- 
son, which could be done without the gun. 
Working on game during pregnancy has, accord- 
ing to many, a beneficial influence upon the 
forthcoming litter. 

* * * 

Q.—There is something wrong with my two 
year old setter. He shakes his head frequent- 
ly, flapping the ears till they get sore at the 
outer edges. Inside of his ears I find a little 
dark brown substance which has an offensive 
odor. One eye is mattery. He does not hunt 
lively as he used to and prefers to follow at heel. 
He eats well and is in good condition, rather fat. 

Ans.—Your dog has canker of the ear. It is 
quite a common ailment and should be attended 
to at an early stage lest the disease become diffi- 
cult to eradicate. 

* * * 


Q.—I have an eight months’ old Irish setter 
pup of fine breeding, which hunts well but 
does not stand at point, dropping when near the 
birds. Our hunting is mostly in thickets and 
when finding quail he is usually “lost’’ till I 
hunt him up. How shall I break him of the 
habit? 

Ans.—You can do nothing. A dog hunts 
with nose high or low; tail straight or otherwise; 
fast or slow, stylish or indifferent; just as is nat- 
ural for him to do, and artificial means to alter 
the mode of pointing avail naught. 
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TROUT AND TROUTING 


Day Lake and Day Creek are both good 
trout points. Go to Hamilton on the Great 
Northern. The creek is four miles distant 
and the lake ten miles. Pack sack trip with 
a good trail and plenty of fish of good size 
and taking a fly at present. No hotel; must 
camp. 

Grandy Lake is a good point, four miles 
from Birdsview, above Hamilton, on Great 
Northern road. Small hotel here with boats 
to let. Fish of good size and fairly plentiful. 

Cedar River, above Maple Valley, still 
turns out some good baskets of rainbows, 
and some days give good results on the lower 
river. Go in on the old Puget Sound Shore 
Line road. 

Preston on Raging River, and North Bend 
on the Snoqualmie, have both turned out lots 
of good catches in the past thirty days. Train 
up on the Snoqualmie branch of the Northern 
Pacific leaves Seattle at four p.m., daily, and 
arrives at Seattle five minutes after twelve. 

Arlington on the L. & I. is a good point 
for trout and gives good results on fly now- 
adays. The Skykomish River at Skykomish 
on Great Northern and all stations west for 
several miles have given good trout catches 
for thirty days past on fly spoon and live 
minnow. 

Lake Crescent still remains a favorite with 
fishermen who want big trout, and a good 
many parties have been successful there this 
season. To get there leave Seattle on steam- 
r “Rosalie” at nine P.M., arrive at Port An- 
geles next day; fare four dollars round trip. 
Stage takes you to Piedmont Hotel on the 
lake. Rates two dollars per day. Hotel has 
everything to fish or hunt with. Good point 
to go for deer, elk, bear and smaller game. 
Pack horses and guides to be at the hotel. 
Horses one dollar per day; guides three dol- 
lars per day and board. Big game season 
open Aug. 15. Ten day trip would cost 
about fifty dollars into the Olympics and 
probably result in a good elk head. 

Index, on Great Northern Railway, is a 
good trout point. Skykomish River, Salmon 
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Creek and Trout Creek all reached from 
here. Good trail to the Ethel Mine and a 
pack trail on up to Gelena. Fly fishing, 
camping proposition, but plenty of good-siz- 
ed fish to be had. 


BASS 


The Landwehr boys—Fred and H. J.— 
have got the bass proposition down fine, and 
if they go hungry for fish it will be their 
own fault. The picture shown gives a pret- 
ty good idea of Lake Union bass, and shows 
the result of a recent morning’s work at the 
portage when the fish were coming right. 
The string contains fourteen bass and nine 
large perch all caught with live minnows 
in the eddies where the portage flume pours 
into Lake Union. The largest bass weighed 
five and one-quarter pounds, and the small- 
est one and one-half pounds, so the boys had 
several pounds of sport altogether. 

A party, consisting of the Landwehr 
brothers, Harry Denny and J. C. Harsing- 
ton, went out to Bitter Lake lately and got 
eleven bass with live minnows for bait. The 
bass are very plentiful, and range up to about 
three pounds. The perch are also of larger 
size in Bitter Lake than in Lake Union, 
twenty-nine being landed by the above party, 
and some of them reaching as high as two 
and one-half pounds. 

et Lake up near the Skagit River on the 

. & I. road, is a fine bass lake with plenty 
pf good fish in it. They run up to about 
three or four pounds in weight, and are quick 
biters. I caught six nice ones there on a re- 
cent trip in about two hours and saw a great 
number of others swimming among the sunk- 
en logs. Bait is very hard to get in this lake, 
and parties going there should take minnows 
with them if they can. Get off at Clear Lake 
Station when you go. Good hotel and boats 
on the lake which can be had at reasonable 
rates. The lake is nearly circular and about 
three-quarters of a mile across, with plenty 
of sunken logs and moss beds along the 
edges. They are reported taking a fly here 
at times, but I have not verified it. I used 
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live minnows for my catch, and also trolled 
with a spoon and a spinner. Both the latter 
baits got a few strikes, but landed no fish. 
I fished with a fly for a short time also, but 
got no fish. Several times something struck 
at the fly but missed it, and I am not sure 
whether these strikes were bass or chubs, 
but think they were bass of perhaps a pound 
to a pound and a half in weight. 

I intend to test this lake as to its fly cast- 
ing qualities, and if I find bass striking flies 
. all will tell you about it in a future num- 

er. 





A LAKE UNION STRING 


There are geveral other lakes within a few 
miles of the same point, and bass fishing is 
good in all of them, so any one going to 
Clear Lake need not come away without a 
good string. Several small trout streams 
can be reached from Clear Lake also. 


SALMON 


Mr. V. P. Hart, of the New York Life Ins. 
Co., at Seattle, is one of the salmon cranks 
of the coast—the only one, perhaps, with a 
big record of successful catches to his credit. 

His favorite ground is at Port Angeles 
where he goes every chance he can get at the 
big fellows. He uses a large size “Expert” reel 
with six hundred feet of line about the size 
of bass bait casting line, attached to a single 
gut leader and a big spoon. A seven and a 
half ounce rod is large enough to handle 
any fish that comes along, and Mr. Hart has 
all kinds of sport after his own fashion with 
the rig. 

A short time ago he landed twenty-one sal- 
mon off the Spit in the Straights of Fuca, at 
Port Angeles, each fish weighing from eight 
to twelve pounds, and with a “whopper” to 
finish with weighing twenty-two and one- 
half pounds five hours after it came out of 
the water. 

The illustration shows Mr. Hart holding 
this fish up and wearing his usual glad smile 
which he always takes fishing with him—in- 
deed he carries it with him everywhere, for 
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that matter—just as the photographer caught 
him on the dock at Port Angeles. The fish 
is a tyee salmon, and is only one of many 
like him that have fallen to Mr. Hart’s reel. 

I venture to say that there are many men in 
this land of ours who would travel across it 
several times to catch a “string” of these 
big fellows, yet Mr. Hart says it was re- 
markable only from the fact that the wind 
was blowing a gale when this fish struck, 
and that with two strong men rowing stead- 
ily his boat made no headway at all against 
the wind and tide which rolled the seas ten 
or twelve feet high, while he stood up in the 
stern sheets to fight his fish. Think of that 
for sport! A gale of wind, a roaring sea, 
and a twenty-one pound salmon with six 
hundred feet of little line on a seven and one- 
half ounce rod—how about going to Florida 
for tarpon now? There are more of the same 
kind here—thousands of them—to be had 
for the taking, and a more royal sport can’t 
be had on the map. 

Mr. Hart has broken the ice, and the day 
1s not far distant when salmon fishing in this 
inland sea will be one of the things worth 
coming for from New York. No hemmed in 
grounds here, mind you, but a thousand 
miles of coast line free and wide open to fish, 
and salmon by the thousand on every tide is 
putting it mildly. You can get a share of 
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them if you get a boat and cast your spoon 
in the twisting tide rips that eddy around 
any of the points and sand spits on the whole 
sound, and the one at Port Angeles in parti- 
cular. 
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SLIGHTLY PERSONAL 


T. R. Kershaw, State Fish Commissioner of 
the State of Washington, is doing good work in 
propagating salmon and other food fishes on the 
coast. He is an earnest and intelligent officer 
who believes that his position should be one of 
work and results; and even while he has his 
hands full in keeping the hatcheries going he 
still has time to make things interesting for vio- 
lators of the game laws, as he is game warden 
as well as fish commissioner. 





President Hulme, of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
Seattle, can turn out iron things and he can tell 
you a few wrinkles about fishing as well, He 
fishes two or three streams noted for big ones 
that don’t get away, and if you are a real good 
friend of his maybe he'll tell you where and 
how it happens that his basket is ful! when he 
gets off the train. 





G. Clayton Leonard, of Vancouver, B. C., 
knows every fly stream on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and he isn’t a railroad man, either. He 
fishes for fun and uses a fly when he has to 
wade through snow knee deep to get to the 
stream. 





When you want to see Henry Carstens just 
look over in the corner of his office for that old 
fly rod of his—if it is Saturday and the rod is 
gone, don’t wait. If it is Wednesday or Mon- 
day or any old day and you don’t see the rod 
just go quietly down stairs and call later, for 
Carstens is up in the hills somewhere on busi- 
ness of his own. 





“L. C. Dilliman is one of the fly cranks of the 
Sound country and has fished about all the 
streams on the west side of the range. 





Frank Atkins, of Seattle, will be one of the 
leading figures at the field trials of the Seattle 
dog fanciers to be held on Whidby Island, Octo- 
ber 28. A good many dogs will be on hand, and 
a good meet is assured. Full particulars of the 
event will be given in the first issue following 
the trials. 

George-T. McNealy, of McMurray, Washing- 
ton, is one of the dog ‘“‘cranks’” of the West 
Coast and will probably be on hand at the field 
trials with all or part of his kennel, and George 
sure has some of the crack dogs of Washington. 

I'm not “up” on the dog question, because I 
usually am contented with a meat dog—that is, 
any old dog that can get out and find birds when 
you want birds, but if want to hear a real 
“sho’ nuff’ dog talk you should get acquainted 
with Mac, for he knows about all there is con- 
cerning dogs, and he’s a good fellow in the bar- 
gain. 

When Fred. Peet, of Chicago, was on the 
Coast a few weeks ago he and I talked about 
bass among other things. 

I have never been able to get the bass on the 
Coast here to rise to a fly as they do East, and 
told Mr. Peet I thought I could get a few if I 
had a Johnson Fancy fly, but no dealer here han- 
dled this fly, and I had given up hunting for this 
particular fly which I have found to act like a 
“ketchin’ ailment’? among bass east. 

In my mail a few days ago was a fat letter 
from Mr. Peet, and inside of the letter was a 
full half dozen Johnson Fancy bass flies. 

Now watch my smoke and if I don’t get a few 
bass tangled up with those gaudy things it will 


simply be because bass refuse absolutely to take 
a fly here. I'll tell you about it when I take them 
out, and Doctor Broadbent is going to try some 
of them for me. We ought to get some fish or 
prove out the question as to whether bass will 
take a fly here or not. 





Salmon are in and everybody who can buy or 
borrow a trolling line is out on the bay getting 
his share of the sport. Silver salmon and Tyee’s 
are both plenty and everybody has good luck 
who goes out. 

Deer Creek, fifteen miles from McMurray, 
Washington, on the Pilchuck road, is showing 
some good catches of rainbow trout this season. 





Mr. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co., is going 
to do a little private fish planting, but he don’t 
want you to know just where it happens until 
he has the stock established. Bass, perch and 
crappies will probably be the fish used, and if 
Patten starts the lakes will be well started be- 
fore any one knows where the fish go in. 





The mail brings a lot of letters asking for in- 
formation concerning the Coast country—some 
of the questions being easily answered, while 
others are hard. I am glad they come because 
it shows that there is a big army of interested 
men who think life should be divided into some 
work and some play. I am always willing to 
take the time to answer each writer to the best 
of my ability, so don’t be backward about writ- 
ing if I can tell you anything you want to know. 

Mr. A. McKinnell, of Vancouver, B. C., is go- 
ing to stock some of the waters of his part of 
the country with Loch Levan trout if he can get 
them. If you know where he can get enough to 
start a stream with these fish, just write and tell 
him, care of the Union Steamship Co., Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 





John Burnside, up at Clear Lake, Washington, 
is going to tell me a lot of new things about the 
bass up there, and wants me to come up and 
help catch some. I’m pretty apt to do that if J 
can get a day off, for Clear Lake is a wonder for 
bass. 


Ex-Mayor Phelps isn’t fishing much this fall— 
he’s like some of the rest of us, has a bad case 
of building fever on his hands and is staying 
home bossing the job while the other fellows 
put up a new house for bim. 





Tommy Jones has been up on Vancouver Is- 
land working a whole lot, so he doesn’t get to go 
lishing much in spite of the fact that he doesn’t 
like to let anything interfere with fishing. 





Grouse are more plentiful than was first re- 
ported this fall, and nobody draws a blank after 
a day in the woods over a good dog now. 





A black bear was killed near Revena Park a 
few days ago, and still Seattle is not considered 
a good game preserve for any kind of game out- 
side of craps and poker which goes to show that 
some folks don’t know when they are well off. 





H. L. Ford has gone north for the winter and 
will put in the next year north of the Arctic 
Circle. He was a market hunter in the early 
days of the Klondike, but has reformed and now 
only ‘“‘mushes’’ when the grub gets low or he 
gets a hankering for fresh meat. 











STILL ANOTHER NEW FEATURE 


T has been hinted to the writer that this 
I department woud have a greater range 

of usefulness and prove of more general 
interest if it contained something written ex- 
pressly for the benefit of the beginner, he who 
knows little or nothing about photography. 
This is such a good suggestion that it has 
been put into effect with the current number. 
“Hints to Beginners” is a permanent feature. 
Simplicity in expression and style will be the 
keynote—in short, these papers are especially 
designed to help two classes of our readers: 
first, those who have never taken up photog- 
raphy at all, but who would like to, and, sec- 
ond, those who have just started down the 
photographic stream and are experiencing 
some difficulty in steering the newly-acquired 
craft. 

It is our hope that this new feature will be 
the means of drawing a good many more of 
our readers into taking greater interest in an 
art which is at once fascinating and profitable. 

Attention is also drawn to the announce- 
ment made elsewhere of our monthly cash 
prize offer for what we consider the best pho- 
tos for use in our pages. The amateur stands 
as good a chance to win the prizes as anyone, 
as it is the nature of the incident or subject of 
the picture that will mainly determine our 
selection. Naturally we wish only such pic- 
tures as pertain to the pleasures and exper- 
iences of the rod, gun, canoe and camp. 


HINTS TO BEGINNERS 

ABOUT CAMERA MOVEMENTS 

In buying one’s first camera, the purchaser 
often has little else to do than produce and 
part company with the cash. You enter the 
store, say you want “a camera” and the dealer 
does the rest; he glibly talks about swing and 
reversible backs, rising fronts, racks and pin- 
ions, finders, levels—things you don’t know 
anything about—while you stand by and lis- 
ten, finally taking the kind of instrument he 
wants you to. Ina word, the dealer is selling 
you a camera equipped with movements 
which at such an early stage of your career 
you do not need, or at any rate, from which 
you don’t know how to receive any benefits. 
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Of course, the best thing of all is to take along 


some photographic friend and get him to help 
you make a selection; the next best thing is 
to read up a little on the subject before going 
to the store at all and in this way avoid put- 
ting yourself completely at the mercy of an 
entire stranger. 

Now, a camera can be very simple or quite 
complicated ; it can be a mere box, or an in- 
strument equipped with a great many move- 
ments. Some of these movements may be of 
little use for general work, but advantageous 
for special work, while oihers are handy to 
have at all times. It being so absolutely es- 
sential that you should know right at the 
start what the several adjustments of a cam- 
era are good for in order to decide whether or 
not they are needed for the class of pictures 
you expect to take, my first words to the be- 
ginner will simply consist of a brief descrip- 
tion of a few of them. 

REVERSIBLE Bacx.—Almost all dry plates 
are oblong in shape; for instance, eight by 
ten inches, six-and a half by eight and a half 
inches, five by seven inches, four by five 
inches, and so on. Some pictures look best 
taken the long way of the plate, others the 
short way. When the body of a camera con- 
forms in shape to that of the plate, it is neces- 
sary to turn the whole instrument on its side 
if one wishes to take an upright picture. A 
“reversible back” camera, however, is square, 
and instead of moving the instrument itself 
to reverse the plate, the back only, which is 
made detachable, is reversed. This is a very 
convenient arrangement as it obviates the 
necessity of unscrewing the camera from the 
tripod, reversing it and then screwing it 
on again. 

RISING AND FALLING Front.—On all exten- 
sion cameras (that is, the kind where the 
front is hinged and drops down and one has 
to draw out the bellows before taking the 
picture) the lens is fixed to a small board 
which slides up and down between two up- 
right posts. This sliding motion is called 
a “rising and falling front.” When the cen- 
ters of the lens and the plate are exactly op- 
posite to each other, the lens is said to be in 
its “normal position.” After screwing the 
camera onto the tripod and looking at the 
screen (piece of ground glass) at the back, 
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one sometimes finds that the view would be 
improved if it had a little more or a little less 
sky, or foreground (that is, the objects near- 
est the camera). ‘This is accomplished by 
raising or lowering the lens board, as the 
case may be. The only other way to cut out 
the undesirable portions is to raise or low- 
er the tripod itself, and not only is this 
more troublesome than sliding the lens up 
and down, but by changing the height of the 
tripod, if the picture has previously been got- 
ten sharp in the ground glass (known as fo- 
cusing), one is quite likely to make it look 
blurred and fuzzy. 

By the bye I should have mentioned the 
fact that a rising front can have two sep- 
arate movements in_ itself—lateral (side- 
ways), and vertical (up and down). The side 
motion has a similar use to the vertical, only 
instead of reducing or increasing the sky or 
foreground, it serves to cut out anything not 
wanted at the sides of the picture. 

Rack AND Pinion.—These are, respectively, 
the track along which the front of the camera 
travels when bringing the picture to the re- 
quired sharpness (focus), and the small 
thumb screw used to effect the movement. 
All cameras are not provided with a thumb 
screw; instead, the front is simply moved 
forward and backward with the fingers, a 
small clamp holding it in the desired place. 

Next month I will say something more 
about the several parts of a camera. 


PRINT CRITICISM 


The three little illustrations are snapshots 
taken at two p.M., Sunday, September 14th, 
1902, with a No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak. 
The films were developed in the new East- 
man Developing Machine. 

The excellence of a picture is ofttimes 
measured by the angle at which it is taken. 
The subject may be a good one, the expo- 
sure may be correct and the film or plate 
may be properly developed, but if the angle 
of view be such that the good points of the 
subject are not clearly brought out or do not 
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produce a pleasing effect to the eye, the pic- 
ture is a failure. These little half-tones al- 
most speak for themselves and scarcely call 
for a word of explanation. Numbers one and 
two show but one side of the building, and 
for this reason are unsatisfactory. Number 
three is by far the best picture. Here we 
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practically have a composite of numbers one 
and two and a glance immediately conveys 
to the mind an adequate idea of the size and 
general design of the building. Although in 
number three there is not nearly as much de- 
tail visible in the front as is apparent in 
number two, the general effect is neverthe- 
less far more pleasing and natural. Both 
number one and three would have been bet- 
ter had the pictures been taken a little closer, 
thus cutting off a blank, uninteresting fore- 
ground. This cannot be said of number two, 
however, as the grass, shrubbery and path- 
way fill the space admirably. 
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GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


On three different occasions during the past 
month, amateurs have asked me to explain the 
cause of a yellow stain on their Velox prints and 
this in face of the fact that the prints had been 
fixed and washed for the prescribed time. Yel- 
low spots and blotches on Velox prints are just 
as much due to the method as to the length of 
time of fixation. Do not allow them to settle 
at the bottom of the fixing bath immediately 
after immersion. Keep them moving fifteen or 
twenty seconds with the end of a glass stirring 
rod, when it will be perfectly safe to let the 
prints settle until the process is completed. In- 
cidentally, keep the fixing solution clean and 
don’t overwork it. Hypo is cheap. There is no 
reason in the world why any one should not be 
able to make perfect Velox prints, securing good 
blacks and whites without the slightest suspi- 
cion of stain or other blemish. This paper is 
simplicity itself-in point of manipulation and the 
results are “surpassing fine.’’ ° 

Makeshifts and homemade appuratus, though 
less expensive, are often poor substitutes for the 
articles offered commercially for a like purpose. 
The reverse happens to be true in the case of 
drying racks, however, particulariy when one has 
half a dozen negatives to dry at the same time. 
In a wide board (if it is not desirable to muti- 
late the walls of the room) drive a number of 
long, large-headed nails in pairs, distant from 
each other about the width of the short side 
of the plate you are using. When thoroughly 
washed, stand a negative on each pair of nails 
with one corner pointing downwards between 
the two—that is to say, the long side of the 
negative will touch one nail and the short 
side the other. If the room is free from 
dust, drying will be very much accelerated 
by placing the film side out, but it is 
less risky to let the glass side face into the 
room. This scheme allows the air easy access 
to the film on all sides, which cannot be said 
of a fully or partially loaded drying rack. Then 
too, racks cost more than nails. 





In determining what exposure to give a certain 
scene or object, the kind as well as the quantity 
of available light must be taken into considera- 
tion. Thus it happens that the exposure for a 
given subject today or in the morning might be 
totally inadequate for identically the same sub- 
ject tomorrow or in the afternoon. White or 
blue-white light is far more active photograph- 
ically than light of a yellow color. Although at 
first some difficulty may be experienced in dis- 
tinguishing between a fast-and a slow light, a 
little intelligent observation will soon enable 
the worker to gauge both the quality and the 
quantity of the illumination. 





When photographing objects over a hundred 
feet away many Kodak owners imagine that 
the focus is improved by setting the scale in- 
dicator a little back of the distance (D) or one 
hundred-foot mark. This practice produces a 
contrary effect, i.e., diffuses the focus. Before 
the instrument leaves the factory it is so ad- 
justed that all objects at and beyond one hun- 
dred feet distant are in focus when the indicator 
is exactly over the one hundred-foot or distance 
mark and not otherwise. 

Unless isochromatic plates are handled in a 
perfectly safe light, one is bound to get fog. A 
light that is all right for the ordinary emul- 
sions might be very dangerous for these color- 
corrected plates. Using, as I do, quite a few 
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Cramer’s Iso’s, I recently equipped one of my 
dark-rooms with a combination of glasses which 
transmits a light of absolute safety, known as 
the ‘‘Isochrom Safe Light.’’ The want of such an 
article has been of long standing and the pro- 
gressive and hustling western firm of Burke & 
James, of Chicago, is to be congratulated on 
having so ably and satisfactorily filled it. 





Never try to focus with a small diaphragm. 
Always use the largest with which your lens is 
provided. The larger the aperture, the more 
light passes through the lens, and, naturally, 
the more brilliant is the image thrown on the 
screen. This brilliancy is absolutely essential 
to accurate focusing. When you have gotten 
on the ground glass just what you desire to pho- 
tograph and adjusted the focus to your own 
satisfaction, then, and not till then, stop down 
the lens. 


DEVELOPING BY MACHINERY 


Since the introduction of the daylight loading 
cartridge, at least, the photographic road of the 
user of a Kodak has been an easy one to travel. 
In fact, convenience in handling and convenience 
in carrying the compact and perfect little instru- 
ment have made photography a real pleasure to 
its owner. To sum up, the Kodaker has been 
enabled to get the maximum of good results with 
the minimum of trouble. 

3ut no matter how delightful and easy the 
actual taking of the pictures may have been, the 
processes which visify and render permanent the 
latent imagé known respectively as development 
and fixation have necessarily been conducted in 
a dark-room. Here it is that the Kodaker be- 
came on a par with him who prefers plates; up 
to this point, the film user had everything his 
ewn way, but when it came to developing, the 
plate and film advocates have been on equal 
terms as far as the inconvenience of dark-room 
work is concerned. 

You will remark that I have been speaking In 
the past tense, and why? Because the foregoing 
status of affairs no longer exists—it did, but 
does not now. The Eastman Kodak Company 
has just put a machine on the market which 
renders the dark-rooim obsolete, enables one to 
develop films in broad daylight—in short, ‘‘you 
turn the crank, the machine does the rest.’ Cer- 
tainly a wonderful invention and one calculated 
to make the Kodak several hundred per cent. 
more valuable as an ideal camera. I have per- 
sonally tested the machine and find that in ev- 
ery particular it fulfills the claims made by the 
manufacturers on its behalf, which, simmered 
down, are that “it not only develops and fixes 
film without a dark-room, but does it better 
than it is done in the dark-room.”’ 

The Kodak Developing Machine is ten and 
three-quarters inches long, four and one-half 
inches deep and four and one-half inches wide, 
and so simple in construction that it cannot 
possibly get out of order, so easy to operate that 
a child can work it after ten minutes’ instruc- 
tion, so sure in results that it turns out physi- 
cally and chemically perfect negatives every 
time without fail. The machine is in the form 
of an extremely handsome metallic box divided 
into two compartments; through the center of 
each division runs an arbor, or axle, revolved by 
means of a crank located on the outside. A 
celluloid apron with corrugated rubber edges, 
which rolls back and forth between the two ar- 
bors, and a spool carrier to hold the film, com- 
pletes the description of the machine. To op- 
erate, place the roll of film in the carrier, fasten 
the end of the black paper to one of the arbors, 
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attach the celluloid apron to the same arbor, 
pour in the developer, place cover on machine, 
turn crank for five minutes, pour out developer, 
put in hypo, turn crank for another five minutes 
and there is nothing else to do but take out the 
strip of film perfectly developed and fixed, ready 
for the washing tray. 

The work done by the machine Is superior to 
hand development, (1) from a physical stand- 
point, because the fingers not coming in contact 
with the film, there is no possibility of its be- 
ing marred with scratches and finger marks, 
and, besides, spots and kindred blemishes are 
impossible because the developer is protected 
from dust, dirt and other foreign substances; 
and (2) from a chemical standpotnt, because the 
abolishment of the dark-room means the abolish- 
ment of the dark-room lamp, and this, in turn, 
means that the negatives will be more brilliant 
and snappy, due to the absence of the fog which 
is bound to result from exposure to the rays of 
even a ruby light. Then too, in the machine 
both the film and the developer are in constant 
motion:this not only makes uneven development 
impossible, but ensures much more brilliant and 
uniform results. 

It seems almost superfluous for me to say that 
this machine is invaluable to the sportsman. A 
Kodak, a few rolls of film, a developing ma- 
chine, half a dozen small developing and fixing 
powders—all taking up but a small space in the 
corner of a valise; and with this outfit one can 
load and unload the camera and develop and fix 
the negatives in daylight. No need to wait 
until you return to the city to find out whether 
your pictures are good or not, no need to shut 
yourself up in a stuffy dark-room, no need to 
worry about under or over-exposure. The ma- 
chine can be worked in the midst of your com- 
panions beside the camp fire, anywhere, and, 
best of all, the chances of getting six good pic- 
tures from every spool of film are all in favor of 
the owner of this marvelous little machine. 


PRINTING PROCESSES 


A negative is merely a means to an end, and 
that end is the print. The question is often 
asked, “What is a good negative?’ Well, a 
good negative is one that will yield a satisfac- 
tory print through the medium of the printing 
process it is intended to adopt. It does not 
make any difference how beautiful the negative 
may be as a negative, if it will not give a print 
which fully and clearly expresses the meaning 
or sentiment the maker wishes to express. 

The average amateur does not worry himself 
very much about printing during the summer 
months. He prefers to leave this part of photog- 
raphy until the fall and winter. Bearing this 
fact in mind, I have decided to write half a 
dozen brief articles for this department ex- 
plaining how to manipulate and secure the best 
results with a few of the printing papers avail- 
able for amateur use. I will start with the ever- 
popular 

VELOX 


I have come across amateurs who averred 
that they could not manipulate Velox, but that 
some other paper (naming it) worked more easi- 
ly and better in their hands. After several 
years’ daily use of this paper, and in large quan- 
tities too, I unhesitatingly state that the failure 
of these workers is due entirely and absolute- 
ly either to carelessness in actual handling of 
the paper or adjustment of the solutions, or 
both. The instructions issued by the manufac- 
turers are as clear and concise as it is possible 
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to make them, and one cannot expect to suc- 
ceed when these are partially or entirely disre- 
garded.: 

First of all, ‘what is Velox? Velox is a de- 
veloping paper; that is, after exposure, the Im- 
age is not visible until the paper is immersed 
in a developer. A slow bromide paper, it is not 
nearly so sensitive as a dry plate, and can be 
handled in a light which would instantly fog 
the more rapid plate emulsions. The fact that 
Velox can be worked during the evening after 
one gets home from the office or the store, goes 
far to explain its ever-growing popularity. No 
dark-room needed, nothing but an ordinary room 
with the gas turned down. Hence Velox has 
been aptly called an ‘“‘after-supper’’ paper. 

Velox is made in so many weights and sur- 
faces that it will give the finest results with 
any negative yielding a good print on any other 
kind of paper. For instance, in the ‘“‘Regular"’ 
Velox, we have “‘carbon,”’ with a “matt” sur- 
face for average negatives; “rough,” a rough 
surface for broad effects, and ‘“‘glossy,"’ for the 
maximum of detail. In the “Special,” there is 
a choice between “special carbon,’ possessing 
the same qualities as, but requiring shorter ex- 
posure and longer development than the ‘‘car- 
bon”; “special portrait,’ ‘‘half-matt,’’ unex- 
celled for portraits and negatives with ample 
contrast and detail; “special rough,’ similar to 
“regular rough,’’ though better for some classes 
of work; “special glossy,”’ with the same char- 
acteristics as “regular glossy,”’ but suitable for 
negatives where the best results are obtained 
with less exposure than the “‘regular’’ admits. 

In the above classification, the prefix ‘“regu- 
lar’’ or ‘“‘special’’ merely indicates a difference 
in the proportion of time needed for the expos- 
ure and development, the former requiring a 
longer exposure and developing more quickly, 
while the latter needs less exposure with a cor- 
responding increase in the time of development. 

EXPOSURE—Velox can be exposed to day- 
light or artificial light. It is so difficult to 
gauge the strength of the former, however, that 
the latter is much to be preferred. The paper 
is placed in the printing frame in precisely 
the same way as for the ordinary p. o. p. In- 
stead of experimenting with whole sheets, 
though, cut up a number of test slips about half 
an inch wide and the length of the narrow way 
of the paper. The time of exposure depends up- 
on (1) the density of the negative; (2) the dis- 
tance the printing-frame is held from the 
source of light; and (3) the strength of the light. 
An average four by five negative held at a dis- 
tance of half a foot from an ordinary gas burner 
or kerosene lamp requires about twenty seconds 
on one of the ‘“‘special’’ papers, and about seven- 
ty seconds on one of the “regular’’ papers. Tak- 
ing this as a working basis, you can readily esti- 
mate the approximate exposure on a thin or 
dense negative, at a greater distance from 
the light, or with a stronger light. Every 
time you expose a test slip, make a record of 
the results, i.e., whether under or over-exposed, 
too flat or too contrasty, and in a very short 
time you will be able to tell the proper exposure 
by simply looking at the negative. 

DEVELOPMENT—After exposure, prints are 
immersed edgewise, face up in the developer, 
which had best be one of the tubes of “M. Q.” 
prepared by the manufacturers of the paper. 
Each tube contains enough chemicals to make 
four ounces of solution for ‘‘regular,”’ or eight 
ounces for “special’’ Velox. If the exposure 
has been about right the image will build up 
gradually and development will be complete in 
about thirty seconds with a ‘“‘special’’ paper, or 
about fifteen seconds with a “‘regular.’’ Over 
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and under-exposure are indicated in the same 
way as with dry plates. Too little bromide in 
the developer will give impure whites, while the 
blacks will be of a greenish color if too much 
of the restrainer is present. Similar results are 
produced by over-exposure. Do not overwork 
the developing solutions or the prints will be 
stained. 

RINSING AND FIXING—When the prints are 
fully developed rinse them rapidly in a tray of 
clear water, after which they are ready for the 
fixing bath, prepared as follows: Hypo, sixteen 
ounces; water, sixty-four ounces; when dissolved 
add water, five ounces; sulphite of soda (crys), 
one-half ounce; acetic acid, three ounces; pow- 
dered alum, one-half ounce. If preferred, the 
chemicals for the fixing solution can be pur- 
chased from the manufacturers, who put them 
up in a convenient form. It is very important 
that prints be kept moving during the first few 
seconds of fixing. They may then be allowed to 
settle at the bottom of the tray for about ten 
minutes. = 

WASHING—Wash prints for one hour in run- 
ning water or pass them through ten or twelve 
changes of fresh water, five minutes apart. 

DRYING—The prints can elther be suspended 
by clips or laid face upwards on a piece of blot- 
ting paper. Keep them well separated. 


FAILURES AND THEIR REMEDIES 

IMPURE WHITES —Too little bromide in the 
developer, forced development or light-struck 
paper. Add the restrainer drop by drop (testing 
between each two drops) until the whites of a 
small piece of unexposed paper hold clear for a 
minute. 

GREENISH BLACKS—Too much bromide. Add 
a little stock solution, drop by drop. Impure 
blacks are also the result of over-exposure, but 
the speed of development will indicate if the 
cause is to be found in the exposure or in the 
developer. A too weak or old developer will 
also give greenish blacks. 

YELLOW STAIN—Imperfect fixation, insuffi- 
cient washing. Prints should be fixed for at 
least ten minutes and an hour's washing in run- 
ning water is none too little. Rinse prints be 
tween the developer and the fixing bath. 

PRINTS TOO CONTRASTY—Negative too 
harsh. Either make softer negatives or use 
“Special’’ Velox. The contrasts are also de- 
creased by decreasing the exposure on the “spe- 
cial.”’ 

LACK OF CONTRAST—The negative is too 
weak. Either gain added contrast by using the 
“regular,”’ or give lounger exposure on the ‘‘spe- 
cial,’ dilute the developer and increase the re- 
strainer. 

WEAK PRINTS are due to using developer 
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too weak or too little exposure. Or may be the 
negative itself is weak. 

BLISTERS are generally caused by allowing 
the water to run directly from the faucet on 
the prints. A too strong or incorrectly prepared 
fixing bath may account for them, or too great a 
difference in the temperature of the several 
baths through which the print passes. 

ROUND WHITE SPOTS are caused by air 
bubbles on the surface of the paper. As soon 
as these form they should be broken either by 
the tip of the finger or a small piece of absorb- 
ent cotton. 

The manipulation of any paper, whether it be 
bromide, gelatine or platinum, calls for a cer- 
tain amount of skill and judgment, but this is 
not difficult of acquisition if one is observant 
and makes it a rule to account for every fail- 
ure. In this way no mistakes will be repeated. 
It is not hard to locate the cause of failures 
either; maybe you have overlooked the instruc- 
tions of the manufacturer in one little particu- 
lar; maybe two drops of bromide in the develop- 
er will put everything right as if by magic. 

Next month I will write of Dekko. 





NOTES 


I still have a “Verastigmat’’ and I don't want 
my money back either. The manufacturer's 
claims on its behalf seem fully justified. 

The best advertisement for an article is a 
pleased customer, and all users of “Century” 
cameras are pleased. The Century Camera 
Company’s line of instruments is one of the fin- 
est ever offered, and the prices are within reach 
of all—from nine dollars up. Address, Century 
Camera Company, Rochester, N. Y., for com- 
plete catalogue. “ 

The Obrig Camera Company, 165 Broadway, 
New York, is a good place to buy cameras and 
supplies. Their stock of films, plates, papers, 
etc. is always fresh, and this means much from 
a photographic standpoint. Obrig has fine facil- 
ities, too, for doing developing, printing and 
mounting and making bromide enlargements for 
the amateur. On request you will receive a new 
booklet of supplies and a copy of “Down Town 
Topics.” 





For high speed work, the Goerz-Anaschutz 
Camera is a marvel. Equipped with a Goerz 
lens and a Focal Plane Shutter, fully-timed re- 
sults are obtained with the fastest exposures. 
The ‘‘ad”’ in this issue will give some idea of the 
kind of work it will do. Write to the C. P. Goerz 
Optical Works, 52 East Union Square, New 
York, for catalogue, which is worth having. 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute 


a precious heritage which 

They are the magnet that draws the overworked business man to 
Nature—the safety-valve to our high pressure civilization. 

THAT hunting and fishing is not a cri el pastime if humanely employed. 


Flesh-eating isa natural part 


Ever sentimentalists cannot gainsay this long-established and eviden- 

Wanton and extravagent killing does not belong to the question. 

THAT the protection of game, compvising birds, animals and fishes, can be more efficaciously accom- 
plished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of a uniform system of laws, 
irrespective of Government boundary lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divisions by 


THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforcement, etc., game 
would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 

THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion ar extermination is threatened or 
imminent, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the exigencies existing and the 


THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds or fishes during their respect- 
ive breeding seasons is most reprehensible and should be abolished forever. 
THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary, even under exist- 


THAT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the destructive characteristics 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the propagation of 
alien species and the maintenance and increase of native game birds, animals and fishes. 





GAME 


A summary of the provisions relating to seasons, shipment, sale 


BY T. 8S. PALMER AND H. W. 


AME protection should appeal to many 
persons besides sportsmen and those 
who derive a pecuniary interest from 

the sale of game for market. To the farmer 
especially the preservation of the game on his 
land is a matter of more consequence than is 
generally supposed. Even though he cares 
nothing for hunting, or reserving the privi- 
lege for his family or his friends, he may still 
derive a benefit by no means inconsiderable 
from the game on his farm, provided it is 
properly preserved. He will find a knowledge 
of game laws and some attention to their en- 
forcement valuable in several ways: (1) Game 
birds may be increased, some of which, not- 
ably quail and wild turkeys, are very useful 
in destroying insects which injure his crops; 
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and license 
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(2) the privilege of hunting on this land is a 
valuable asset, which may be made to yield a 
cash return, or to pay his taxes in whole or 
in part. In North Carolina, in many coun- 
ties of which sportsmen are required by law 
to obtain the written consent of the owner 
of the land on which they hunt, it is not un- 
usual to lease hunting privileges or give per- 
mits in consideration of payment of taxes. 
(3) he will be better able to keep irrespon- 
sible persons off his land, protect his stock 
and poultry from injury at the hands of care- 
less hunters, and prevent shooting at im- 
proper times or seasons. 

According to decisions of the highest 
courts, game is the property of the State. It 
should, therefore, like other public property, 
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be carefully administered for the public good; 
for under proper management it may become 
one of the chief attractions of the State, and 
may even be developed into a source of reve- 
nue. Its principal value lies, not so much in 
the few dollars it may bring to the individual 
hunter, or in the money it may contribute to 
the State treasury, but in the benefits it con- 
fers on the people at large by furnishing them 
an incentive to recreation and health. More- 
over, it may serve as an attraction to persons 
from other States, who, in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, spend far more than the intrinsic value 
of the game they kill, and who often by this 
means become familiar with natural resources 
and opportunities for investment that other- 
wise would remain unknown to them. Maine 
affords a conspicuous example of the advan- 
tages, both direct and indirect, which a State 
may derive from carefully preserving its fish 
and game. To secure these benefits spectal 
laws are necessary, and the general apprecia- 
tion of this fact is shown by the existence of 
game laws in practically every State and Ter- 
ritory of the Union and in all the Provinces 
of Canada. Without such laws many valuable 
species would soon be exterminated. But in 
order to secure an adequate observance of 
statutes already i in existence it is essential that 
their provisions should be generally known 
and supported by public sentiment; otherwise 
they will fail to accomplish the objects for 
which they were enacted. 

One of the factors which has played an im- 
portant part in hastening the rapid destruc- 
tion of game in recent years is illegal ship- 
ment from one State to another. This has 
also proved one of the most difficult problems 
to cope with, primarily because interstate com 
merce is outside the jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral States. To meet this difficulty Congress, 
on May 25, 1900, passed an act, popularly 
known as the Lacey Act, which extended the 
duties of the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
clude matters connected with the preservation 
of game, and prohibited interstate commerce 
in game killed in violation of local laws. This 
Federal law is based to a certain extent on 
State laws, and its proper enforcement re- 
quires a knowledge of certain local provisions 
which are subject to constant change. 


LEGISLATION OF I902 


Legislative sessions have been held during 
1902 in about a dozen States and in several 
Provinces of Canada. Important game laws 
have been enacted for Alaska, Kentucky, 
Louisiana and Ohio, and provisions have been 
adopted for the protection of insectivorous 
birds (For a résumé of the various State laws 
agree birds other than game, see Bulletin 
No. 12 of the Biological Survey, 1902.) in Al- 
aska, Kentucky, Ohio, the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and Washington County, Md. As a 
whole, the game legislation of the year has 
been notably conservative. In several of the 
States the amendments adopted relate chiefly 
to seasons and are of minor consequence. 
Among the most important features are the 
nonexport provisions in the laws of Alaska, 
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Louisiana, and South Carolina, reducing the 
States which permit unlimited shipment of 
game to three, all in the South. Every State 
in which prairie chickens still exist now pro- 
hibits their export, and practically all but 
three of the States in which quail occur pro- 
tect the birds at all seasons or make ship- 
ment out of the State illegal. Ohio has 
adopted an important provision, incorporated 
in the export laws of several States, which re- 
quires all packages of game to be clearly 
marked so as to show the nature of the con- 
tents and other details of the shipment. 

Three additional States—Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and Ohio—have joined the ranks of 
those which require nonresident hunters to 
secure licenses. In New Jersey the fee is $10, 
in Kentucky and Ohio it is $25, and in New- 
foundland under the new law it has been in- 
creased to $100. Several counties of Mary- 
land have likewise provided for nonresident 
licenses, so that Allegany County is now the 
only county in the State in which nonresidents 
are permitted to hunt without restriction. 
Louisiana, following the lead of Missouri, has 
prohibited nonresidents from killing game 
within the State, and New York, like Minne- 
sota, has enacted a provision by which non- 
residents from States which require licenses 
can kill game in New York only under li- 
censes similar to those required in the case of 
nonresidents in their own States. (Laws of 
1902, chap. 77.) 

New York has also adopted an innovation 
in game protection by permitting dealers to 
hold game during the close season, provided 
a bond is given that such game will not be 
sold, used, given away, or otherwise disposed 
of during the time that the bond is in force, 
that the owner will not violate any of the pro- 
visions of the forest, fish and game law. It 
remains to be seen whether this act will fulfill 
all the expectations of its advocates and ef- 
fectually prevent the sale of game out of 
season. 


CHANGES DUE TO EXPIRATION OF LAWS 
Several changes have occurred through ex- 
piration of laws by limitation. It is custom- 
ary to extend absolute protection to certain 
game for periods of several years (usually 
three or five, and occasionally ten) in order to 
allow depleted species to recuperate or those 
recently introduced to increase. The present 
year has witnessed the expiration of close 
terms in Idaho and Pennsylvania for phea- 
sants; in Texas for antelope and pheasants; 
and in Wyoming for moose; and also local 
close terms in Maryland for woodcock in 
Worcester County; in North Carolina for 
deer in Clay and Macon Counties; in Tennes- 
see for quail in Bedford County, and quail, 
doves, snipe, and woodcock in Wilson County ; 
in Virginia for imported pheasants in Rock- 
bridge County; and in New Brunswick for 
moose and caribou west of the St. John River. 
In some of these cases a close season has 
been provided, but in others there seems to be 
no protection. 
During the next two years numerous other 
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close terms for big game and upland game 
birds will expire by limitation. fn 1903 the 
absolute protection of certain game which 
has prevailed for several years will expire in 
the following States: Massachusetts (deer) ; 
Nebraska (quail); Nevada (deer, antelope, 
mountain quail, and grouse) ; Oregon, east of 
the Cascades (prairie chickens) ; South Caro- 
lina (imported pheasants); Washington 
(quail) ; and Wisconsin (quail and pheas- 
ants). A few special county laws of the 
same character in Maine, New York, and 
New Brunswick will also expire by limitation. 
In 1904 close terms for various kinds of 
game will expire in several States—Alabama 
(imported pheasants); Idaho (moose and 
caribou) ; Minnesota, ‘Ohio, and Oklahoma 
(pheasants) ; Oregon (elk); and Nova Sco- 
tia (red deer and elk). Similar laws in cer- 
tain counties in Tennessee and Oregon also 
expire in the same year. Unless provision is 
made for extending these terms at the next 
sessions of the legislatures the complete pro- 
tection which is still necessary in most 
cases will cease, and where no close sea- 
sons are provided protection will be left in 
doubt. 


CLOSE SEASONS 

No question in game protection is more im- 
portant than that of the seasons during which 
birds and animals shall be protected, yet there 
is none in which State laws show greater di- 
versity or are more subject to change. Lack 
of uniformity often defeats the purpose of 
provisions intended to allow game an oppor- 
tunity to recuperate and introduces needless 
confusion. Moreover, it makes compliance 
with the provisions of the Federal law diffi- 
cult for shippers and game dealers, who must 
consider the open seasons in both the State 
in which their game is killed and that to 
which it is shipped. Further confusion re- 
sults from diversity in defining the seasons. 
Some laws give the open seasons, others the 
closed, and in these statements may be found 
all possible varieties of inclusion and exclu- 
sion of the dates named. 

In some States certain days of the week 
constitute additional close seasons through- 
out the term in which killing is permitted. 
Hunting on Sunday is prohibited in all except 
five of the States east of the Mississippi, and 
in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, and Oklahoma, as well 
as in the Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, On- 
tario, New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 
Mondays constitute a close season for ducks 
in Ohio; Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
for wild fowl in Carteret County, N. C.; and 
Wednesdays and Saturdays for wild fowl in 
Currituck County, N. C., and on Back Bay, 
Princess Anne County, Va. Similar excep- 
tions are made for wild fowl in Anne Arun- 
del, Cecil, Dorchester, and Harford counties, 
Md., and in Connecticut for wild fowl at cer- 
tain points on the Housatonic River and Long 
Island Sound. Election day is also a close 
season for certain game in Sastons County, 
Md, There are alsa special exceptions and 





county laws in Alabama and Mississippi, of 
which no recent compilation is available. 


SHIPMENT OF GAME 


Shipment is one of the most important sub- 
jects of game legislation, since it is one of 
the principal features of the trade in game, 
the regulation of which is both very necessary 
and very difficult. The general subject may 
be considered under the following subheads: 
“Marking packages,” “Shipment within the 
State,” “Export from the State,” “Game for 
private use,” and “Game for propagation.” 


MARKING PACKAGES 


Section 4 of the Lacey Act requires every 
package containing game animals or birds 
when shipped by interstate commerce to be 
clearly marked so as to show the name and 
address of the shipper and the nature of the 
contents. The laws of Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Wis- 
consin, New Brunswick, and Ontario likewise 
require packages of fish or game to bear a 
statement indicating the contents. Such gen- 
eral statements as “game” or “birds” are not 
sufficient to show the nature of the contents, and 
not only the kind of game should be shown, 
but also, if possible, the amount in the pack- 
age. Some of the shipping tags distributed by 
commission merchants are printed so that a 
list of the game and a space for the shipper’s 
name appear on the back of the tag, and in 
some cases the address is replaced by a num- 
ber, which is registered on the books of the 
consignee. When such a tag is tacked on the 
package the information regarding the con- 
tents and shipper’s address is concealed dur- 
ing transit, but is readily accessible to the con- 
signee by removal of the tag and examination 
of the reverse side. These tags are in com- 
mon use in the commission business, and are 
perfectly legitimate when used for the ship- 
ment of fruit and vegetables; but the shipper 
who uses them for game should be careful 
to write his name and address and a state- 
ment of the contents on the package or on the 
face of the tag to avoid liability to the penalty 
for evasion of the Federal law, or perhaps for 
violation of a State law. 

Some of the State laws are very explicit on 
the subject of marking. Nebraska requires 
that all packages shall be labeled with the ad- 
dress of the consignor and the amount of each 
kind of game contained in the package, and 
provides a fine of $10 to $50 for omission of 
these details. Michigan requires that all pack- 
ages of game shall be plainly marked on the 
outside with the names of the consignor and 
consignee, the initial point of billing and des- 
tination, and an itemized statement of the 
quantity of game contained therein. Ontario 
insists that all bags, boxes, and parcels, be- 
sides bearing a description of the contents 
and the name and address of the owner, must’ 
be so made as to show the contents. Several 
States require big game and birds carried 
by sportsmen to be marked with the owner’s 
name, shipped as baggage, and transported 
open to view. Various devices have heen 
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adopted in evading nonexport laws. Game 
has been shipped in trunks, in butter kegs, or 
ra boxes marked “dressed poultry,” “butter,” 

“household goods,” and in packages bear- 
oll cipher addresses or numbers or ingen- 
iously concealed statements of contents. It is 
also a common practice to forward game by 
express under a false or misleading name, 
with the hope of avoiding suspicion, but in 
Nebraska and Wisconsin a false statement as 
to contents is punishable by a fine of $25 to 
$100, and in Oregon by a fine of $100 to $500 
or imprisonment one to four months, or by 
both fine and imprisonment; and such a 
course is clearly an evasion of the Federal 
law. 

Railroad and express companies should 
call the attention of their agents to these pro- 
visions and insist that all packages be properly 
marked before shipment. In Nebraska com- 
mon carriers are prohibited, under a penaty 
of $25 to $100, from receiving consignments 
of game not properly labeled. In Texas they 
may examine suspected packages, and in Ar- 
kansas they may cause them to be opened 
when necessary, and may even refuse pack- 
ages supposed to contain fish or game for ex- 
port. In Wisconsin packages of fish or game 
not properly marked may be seized and sold 
by game wardens. 


SHIPMENT WITHIN THE STATE 


Most of the States which prohibit export 
place no restrictions on shipment within the 
State; others impose various limitations, and 
six absolutely prohibit all shipment—Tennes- 
see (quail), Texas (domestic game), Minne- 
sota (most game birds), Kansas (all pro- 
tected game), Nevada (big game), and New 
Hampshire (moose, caribou, and elk). Six- 
teen other States and one Canadian Province 
permit such shipment, but guard against 
abuses by numerous requirements. Limited 
shipment is allowed, usually under hunters’ 
licenses and on condition that the game is 
carried openly, tagged, and accompanied by 
the owner, in Maine (all protected game), 
New Hampshire and Vermont (deer), Con- 
necticut and New York (quail, ruffed grouse 
and woodcock), South Carolina (quail), 
Florida (deer and upland game birds), Wis- 
consin (all protected game), Iowa (game 
birds), Minnesota and Wyoming (big game), 
Nebraska (all protected game), and New 
Brunswick (big game). The shipment of cer- 
tain game from one county to another is 
prohibited, either absolutely or with qualifica- 
tions, in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee, which have special county leg- 
islation and also in Florida, Missouri and 
New York. Delaware imposes no restrictions 
on shipment within the State by residents, but 
nonresidents are prohibited from shipping 
rabbits and upland game birds from one 
county to another. 


EXPORT FROM THE STATE. 

Since the constitutionality of the Connecti- 
cut statute prohibiting export of certain game 
was established by the Supreme Court in 
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Connecticut, 161 U. 
nonexport laws have been generally adopted, 
and at the present time nearly every State 
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prohibits the export of certain kinds of 
game. Kentucky and Mississippi seem 
to have no such laws. Virginia also 
has no general State law, though several of 
the counties prohibit shipment. In some 
States, sportsmen are allowed to carry a lim- 
ited amount of game out of the State under 
special restrictions and exceptions to the laws 
prohibiting export are also made in the case 
of birds and animals intended for propaga- 
tion. 

Restrictions on shipment have now become 
so general that all the States and Territories 
west of the Mississippi River except six pro- 
hibit export of all game protected by local 
laws. Of the six exceptions, Louisiana and 
Texas prohibit export of all game but a few 
birds, while Arkansas, Missouri, Montana, 
and Wyoming either prohibit export of cer- 
tain species or practically cut off export trade 
in game by means of other restrictions. East 
of the Mississippi similar laws are in force in 
nearly all of the States north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and also in West Vir- 
ginia. The export of most if not all protected 
game taken within the State is prohibited in 
all these States except Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, and in these five export of certain kinds 
of game is illegal. 

Deer can not be lawfully exported from 
Alabama, Florida, any of the States or Terri- 
tories west of the Mississippi (except Mon- 
tana, Kansas, and Iowa), or any of the States 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers (ex- 
cept Illinois, Ohio, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts). In Montana they can not be sold; in 
Delaware they do not occur, and in Illinois, 
Iowa, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, they are protected at all 
seasons indefinitely or for a term of years. 
The shipment of deer hides is prohibited by 
special provisions in the laws of Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon and Wyoming; Washington and British 
Columbia prohibit killing deer for hides; and 
Ontario, British Columbia, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland allow shipment of green 
hides only under license. 

Among game birds the most general prohi- 
bition is that against the export of quail, 
which is now in force in every State and Ter- 
ritory with six exceptions. Among the ex- 
cepted States are Montana, North Dakota 
and Wyoming, in which quail are scarce; 
moreover, in Montana the sale and in North 
Dakota. the killing of these birds are at pres- 
ent unlawful. Thus practically all the States 
in which quail occur, except three (which are 
in the South), prohibit export of these birds 
at all seasons. Nearly every State in which 
prairie chickens occur now has a nonexport 
law, the effect of which, combined with sale 
restrictions, is to make the sale of prairie 
chickens illegal outside of their normal range. 
Besides various local nonexport laws, Can- 
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ada has a general law prohibiting export of 
deer, wild turkeys, quail, partridge, prairie 
fowl, and woodcock, but making exception 
in the case of deer raised on private preserves 
and permitting nonresident sportsmen to ex- 
port two deer each in a calendar year at cer- 
tain ports within fifteen days after the close 
of the open season. The ports of export are 
Halifax and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; Mac- 
adam Junction, New Brunswick; Quebec, 
Montreal, and Ottawa, Quebec; Kingston, Ni- 
agara Falls, Fort Erie, Windsor, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Port Arthur, Ontario; and such 
others as the minister of customs may from 
time to time designate. 


GAME FOR PRIVATE USE 

In many States, especially those which issue 
hunting licenses, sportsmen are allowed to 
transport a limited amount of game for pri- 
vate use. Asa rule, such game must be prop- 
erly marked, carried openly, and accompanied 
by the owner, and in a few States it must 
bear a coupon from the hunter’s license or a 
tag furnished by the State game warden or 
commissioner. Some States which permit 
transportation of game within the State pro- 
hibit its export, and there is much diversity 
in the privileges granted. Sportsmen should 
therefore carefully observe the local regula- 
tions in force in each State. 


GAME FOR PROPAGATION 


One of the objects of the Lacey Act is ‘ 
aid in the restoration of such [game or jo Me 
birds in those parts of the United States 
adapted thereto where the same have become 
scarce or extinct,” and to that end the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized “to purchase 
such game birds and other wild birds as may 
be required therefor, subject, however, to the 
laws of the various States and territories.” 
The accomplishment of this purpose is ser- 
iously hampered by the laws now in force in 
many States which prohibit export not only 
of dead game, but also of live animals and 
birds intended for propagation. A free in- 
terchange of game birds for restocking de- 
pleted covers is a matter of mutual interest to 
all States that desire to restore the former 
abundance of game, and due provision should 
be made therefor. 

Maine, unlike other States, requires every 
person who imports any live game to secure 
beforehand a permit from the commission 
of inland fisheries and game, under penalty of 
a fine of $50 to $500. 

Canadian laws are less restrictive. The Do- 
minion places no restriction on the exporta- 
tion of live game, and while several of the 
Provinces prohibit export, they authorize the 
proper authorities to issue licenses for ship- 
ment of game intended for breeding purposes. 
A few States have adopted this principle, and 
some others make exceptions in nonexport 
laws, or permit the possession at any time of 
game intended for propagation. 


SALE 
Thirty States and Territories (including Ha- 
waii, but omitting Virginia, North Carolina 


and Tennessee, which prohibit sale in only a 
few of their counties), and most of the Pro- 
vinces af Canada now prohibit the sale of all 
or certain kinds of game at all seasons. There 
has been a steady increase in the prohibitions 
against sale, and during the past two years 
such provisions have been enacted by Ari- 
zona, California, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee and Quebec. In Arizona, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, and Ne- 
vada, the sale of all game protected by the 
State law is prohibited; in South Dakota, all 
big game; in Minnesota, deer, quail, ruffed 
grouse, sharp- tailed grouse, prairie chicken, 
and all aquatic fowl; in California, W ashing- 
ton and Manitoba, all big game and upland 
game. Ina few instances prohibitions against 
the sale of certain game are so general as to 
afford protection over a considerable’ area 
in adjoining States. Thus ruffed grouse can 
not be sold in New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Michigan, or Minnesota. Prac- 
tically every State in which prairie chickens 
occur now prohibits their sale or export. 
Hence the exposure for sale of these birds 
in any State where they do not occur, as 
in any city east of Indianapolis, is strong in- 
dication of violation of law. 

The right of the State to prohibit dealers 
from storing or selling game imported from 
other States has been hotly contested. While 
there has been diversity of opinion on this 
point, the majority of the decisions have sus- 
tained the State. Such decisions have been 
rendered in California in 1804 (Ex parte 
Maier, 103 Cal. 476); the District of Colum- 
bia in 1897 (Javins v. U. S., 11 App. D. C. 
347) ; Illinois in 1881 (Magner v. People, 97 
Ill. 320) ; Maryland in 1899 (Stevens v. State, 
89 Md. 669); Massachusetts in 1892 (Comm. 
v. Savage, 29 N. E. Rep. 468); Michigan in 
1806 (People v. O’Neil, 110 Mich. 324); Mis- 
souri in 1876 and in 1886 (State v. Randolph 
1. Mo. App. 15; State v. Farrell, 23 Mo. App. 
176) ; New York in 1875 ahd in 1895 (Phelps 
v. Racey, 60 N. Y. 10; People v. Gerber, 36 
N.Y. Supp. 720) ; Ohio in 1894 (Roth v. State, 
51 Ohio 209) ; Oregon i in 1901 (Jn re Deinin- 
ger, 108 Fed. 623), and in other States. 


LICENSES FOR HUNTING AND SHIPPING GAME 


In some sections of the United States, not- 
ably in Louisiana and Missouri, the privilege 
of hunting is not extended to nonresidents, 
and in Virginia it is unlawful for nonresi- 
dents to kill game in certain parts of the 
State. In twenty-five States and everywhere 
in Canada licenses must be secured before 
nonresidents may hunt certain game or hunt 
at all. In nine States and two Canadian Pro- 
vinces a like restriction is imposed on resi- 
dents, but the fees are usually very much 
smaller and often merely nominal. Thus in 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Washington and 
Wisconsin resident licenses cost $1, while 
nonresident licenses vary from $10 to $25, 
according to the State; in North Dakota and 
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Michigan the fee for residents is’ 75 cents, 
while that for nonresidents is $25. In Min- 
nesota 25 cents and $25 are the respective 
charges for licenses to shoot big game. In 
Wyoming the same distinction is observed in 
the issue of “gun licenses” for hunting big 
game, a resident being charged a fee of $1 and 
required to secure a license only for shooting 
in countiés other than that in which he re- 
sides, while a nonresident pays $40 for the 
privilege of hunting anywhere within the 
State. Some of the Canadian licenses are 
even more expensive. British Columbia de- 
mands $50 for a general license and New- 
foundland $100 for a caribou license. Minne- 
sota has a special license with a fee of $25 
for nonresidents from States that issue non- 
resident licenses. New York makes each non- 
resident subject to the same restrictions as 
to license fees and conditions that a resident 
of New York is subject to in the State in 
which such nonresident resides. 

Licenses are generally issued only for the 
season, and thus expire at a fixed date. In 
six States—Florida, Iowa, Maryland, South 
Dakota, Washington, and West Virginia— 
they are good only in a single county, and 
the fees for these county licenses vary from 
$1 to $25. In Nebraska a resident is required 
to secure a license to hunt in any county other 
than that in which he resides. In Maryland 


there is much variation, as each county is sub- 
ject to a separate law. 
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STATES WHICH HAVE NON-RESIDENT LICENSE 


In some States licenses are required only 
for hunting certain kinds of game. Thus 
in Michigan they are issued only for hunting 
deer, in Maine for deer and moose, in Florida 
for deer, quail and turkeys, and in South Da- 
kota for big game. In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Ohio and Wisconsin licenses carry 
with them the privilege of shipping out of 
the State a limited amount of game, but gen- 
erally require —~ it shall be properly marked 
or accompanied by the owner. Colorado is- 
sues storage licenses at $1, importation ii- 
censes at $1, and park licenses at $1 to $100. 


California, Colorado, Illinois and Oregon is- 
sue special permits upon application to the 
fish commissioners or game wardens, allowing 
shipment of game out of the State for breed- 
ing purposes. 

In this connection attention may be called 
to the Canadian law regarding nonresident 
hunters. Those who visit Canada for the 
purpose of hunting, camping, etc., are required 
to deposit with the customs officer at the 
port of entry an amount equal to the duty 
(30 per cent. of appraised value) on such 
guns, canoes, tents, cooking utensils, kodaks, 
etc., as they take with them. If these articles, 
properly identified, are taken out within six 
months at the same port at which they were 
carried in, the deposit will be returned. But 
members of shooting or fishing clubs that own 
preserves in Canada and have filed a guaran- 
tee with the Canadian commissioner of cus- 
toms may present club membership certifi- 
cates in lier of making the deposit. They 
must, however, pay duty on all ammunition 
and provisions. 


FEDERAL LAWS GOVERNING SHIPMENT OF GAME 


Federal laws for the protection of game 
comprise the statutes regulating interstate 
commerce in game and the importation of 
birds from foreign countries, and providing 
for the protection of birds and game on ter- 
ritory under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

They comprise: (1) The Lacey Act, regu- 
lating the importation of game and its ship- 
ment from one State to another; (2) the 
Tariff Act, imposing duties on game, skins, 
and feathers imported from foreign-countries ; 
(3) the act regulating the introduction of 
eggs of game birds; (4) game laws of the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and the Indian 
Territory, and (5) provisions for protecting 
birds in the national parks, forest reserves, 
and other Government reservations. These 
laws are more fully discussed in Bulletin No. 
16 of the Biological Survey, entitled “Digest 
of Game Laws for 1901” (pp. 69—79). 

The laws governing the District of Colum- 
bia, the Indian Territory, the national parks 
(except that governing the Yellowstone Park, 
which prohibits any person, or any stage, ex- 
press, or railway company from receiving for 
transportation animals, birds, or fish taken 
in the park, under a penalty not exceeding 
$300), and other Government reservations 
do not contain specific provisions regarding 
shipment. 

Tables of the close season’s license laws 
and fuller details of the important acts and 
provisions covered by this article may be 
had by sending to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the latest bulletin of 
Game Laws. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A CLUB 


Here is a plan of how to organize a fishing 
club of members with moderate means who 
wish to own their club house for recreation 
and sport. 

Say we start with twenty members and each 
and every member pays one dollar every 
month for just twenty months, the total sum 
then subscribed will be four hundred dol- 
lars. That will build a house like the illus- 
trations here shown. This house cost three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars to build. 

When starting this club let every member 
as a matter of good will and faith, sign a con- 
tract similar to the following, and in that 
way you will hold them, making each a twen- 
ty-dollar shareholder. 

CONTRACT 

Should any member wish to withdraw be- 
fore one year elapses since becoming a mem- 
ber, he shall lose twenty per cent. of all money 
paid in by him. 

Should any member wish to withdraw after 
the first year of membership and before the 
second year elapses, he shall receive all money 
paid in by him after deducting assessments 
due the club. 

Should any member wish to withdraw after 
the second year of membership, and before 
the third year elapses, he shall receive all 
money paid in by him, also the sum of six 
per cent. after deducting assessments due the 
club, this rule holding good for thereafter. 

Members cannot transfer their shares, but 
must in all cases notify the Secretary on with- 
drawing. 

We the following members of the 
Fishing Club do hereby subscribe our names: 


With regard to the site for building I do not 
favor a trestle. Holland’s Dock, Rockaway 
Beach, L. I., is just to my taste. Gas and 
water main is laid and a lease of five years 
can -be obtained for about fifty dollars per 
year. 

A two-story house, such as the illustration, 
can be built for about three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Have the sixteen piles 
driven with the thick end in the sand, as 
they are less liable to be pulled up when ice 
forms on them, or by the tide which does 
much damage. 


The plans show very nearly what is most 
suitable and needful. I prefer gas, as its use 
does away with a range, coal and wood, and 
the attendant smoke and heat, besides being 
useful for lighting purposes, etc., and in the 
long run it is the cheapest,not saying anything 
about cleanliness. The benefit of running 
water is apparent. The remainder of the 
furnishing can be left to the taste of the 
members. 

A boat, two pairs of oars, an anchor and 
rope, complete, can be bought for fifteen dol- 
lars. 





PLAN OF FINISHED CLUB HOUSE 


It will be well for clubs to have these rules 
typewritten, framed and hung in the boat- 
house. 


BOAT HOUSE RULES 


1. Members on entering boat house must reg- 
ister their names in log book, also the names of 
any visitors with them. 

2. Members must also enter (if boat be taken 
out) the route they intend taking, names of all 
in said boat, time of departure and return. 

3. Members must see that the condition of 
boats and house is left the same on leaving, 
as on entering—in good order. 

4. Members cleaning fish must see that ev- 
erything is left in clean order before leaving. 


























5. Members must be careful when using 
matches not to throw any lights around. 

6. Members on leaving boat house, must see 
that all lights and fires are extinguished, win- 
dows barred and all doors locked. This rule also 
applies on retiring for the night. 

7. Members must not open any other locker 
than their own without the written consent of 
the owner. This applies to any private matter 
such as boats, ete. 

8. Members will be held responsible for the 
misdoings of any visitor they may bring to the 
boathouse. 

9. Members will have their lockers examined 
at least once a month by the captain or one of 
the house committee. 
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PLAN OF LOWER FLOOR, 20x30 


10. Members will take notice that boat house 
keys are not to be transferred to any person not 
a member in good standing. Should any member 
lose his key, be can obtain another by apply- 
ing to the captain. 

11. Members on arising in the morning must 
fold their bedding and cots and put them away 
in their proper places. 

12. Members must notify the captain of any 
disorder that may come to their notice in the 
boat house, that blame can be attached to the 
proper parties. 

13. The house committee is appointed by the 
captain once a month, and must act in the cap- 
tain’s place, should he not be present at any 
time. Said committee to be composed of four 
members. 








































14. Should there ever at any time be more 
members present at boat house than the accom- 
modation of boats will permit, and there not be 
enough boats at hand, it would be advisable to 
have the captain’s permit as to hiring an extra 
boat, to be charged to club in captain’s report, 
at next regular meeting. If captain be absent, 
one of the house committee can act in his stead 
and report to the captain. 

15. All members must keep quiet during sleep- 
ing hours. 

16. Members wishing accommodations in boat 
house for their families during the summer, 
should apply to the captain, so proper arrange- 
ments can be made. The captain will instruct 
parties as to time allowed for occupation, ete. 

17. Members failing to comply with these rules 
shall have written charges preferred against 
them to the board of officers, by the captain. 

18. Members sending friends to boat house 
must supply them with cards which are issued 
by captain. 
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PLAN OF UPPER FLOOR, 20X25 
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FISH OR CLAM CHOWDER 


Use firm fresh fish. Do not cook the heads. 
Scrape, cleanse and wash the fish. Cut into 
small pieces, leaving out as many bones as 
possible. Cover the bottom of the pot with 
slices of fat salt pork; place on that a layer of 
potatoes cut into small pieces; on the potatoes 
a layer of chopped onions; on the onions a 
layer of tomatoes; on the tomatoes a layer of 
fish; on the fish a layer of crackers or biscuit, 
first made tender by soaking in water or milk; 
then repeat the process, commencing with po- 
tatoes until the pot is nearly full. Ev-, 
ery layer is seasoned with pepper and 
salt; use only enough cold water to mois- 
ten and cook the mass. Cover the pot 
closely, set it over a gentle fire, let it heat 
gradually, and then simmer one hour. When 
nearly done, stir it gently, finish cooking, and 
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serve. When cooked, if found too thin, sim- 
mer a little longer. The tomatoes may 
omitted. Clam chowder is made as above, 
using clams instead of fish. 

A chowder may be made by using any fresh 
meat instead of fish. 


HOW TO SHIP A BOX OF FISH 


Line a basket or box with burlap, or prefer- 
ably, blanket. Next place in a jar having a 
tight-fitting cork to prevent leakage, as large 
a piece of ice as possible. Then pack in the 
fish with dry hay or grass, keeping the ice 
jar in the middle. lf no burlap or blan- 
ket is available, use paper, or ship without 
either. The cloth, which should be damp, will 
keep the cold air in, and will make a cold 
chamber of the box, and the fish will arrive 
dry and in fine condition. Try it. 


SCHEDULE OF TIDES 
HigoH WATER FOR ANGLING 


October Sandy Governor's Hell Gate 
1902 Hook Island Ferry 


A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 
Wed. 1 7.07 7.30 7.36 7.56 9.29 9.49 
Thurs. 2 7.50 8.14 8.19 8.39 10.12 10.32 
Fri. 3 8.31 8.55 9.01 9.20 10.54 11.13 
Sat. 4 9.12 9.35 9.42 9.59 11.35 11.52 
Sun. 5 9.51 10.14 10.21 10.37 12.14 12.30 
Mon. 6 10.31 10.54 11.00 11.14 12.53 1.07 
Tues. 7 11.12 11.37 = 11.39 11.53 1.32 1.46 
Wed. 8 11.56 ..... 12.20 ..... 2.13 2000 
Thurs. 9 12.26 12.45 12.39 1.06 2.32 2.59 
Fri. 10 1.21 1.39 1.35 2.02 3.28 3.55 
Sat. 11 220 2.37 2.40 3.00 4.33 4.53 
Sun, 12 3.17 3.33 3.40 3.58 5.33 5.51 
Mon. 13 4.09 4.28 4.34 4.51 6.27 6.44 
Tues. 14 4.59 5.20 5.22 5.42 7.15 7.35 
Wed, 15 5.45 6.08 6.09 6.30 8.02 8.23 
Thurs. 16 6.31 6.56 6.55 7.16 8.48 9.09 
Fri. 17 (7.16 7.42 7.40 8.02 9.33 9.55 
Sat. 18 8.02 8.30 8.25 848 10.18 10.41 
Sun, 19 8.50 9.18 9.12 9.37 11.05 11.20 
Mon. 20 9.39 10.09 10.01 10.38 11.54 12.31 
Tues. 21 10.31 11.05 10.55 11.25 12.48 1.18 
Wed. 22 1128 ..... ULB ..... 1.45 ..... 
Thurs. 23 12.06 12.30 12.30 12.5 2.23 2.50 
‘ri. 24 1.12 1.35 1.41 2.05 3.34 3.58 
Sat. 25 2.20 2.41 2.50 3.09 4.43 5.02 
Sun, 26 3.22 3.45 3.53 4.14 5.46 6.07 
Mon. 27 4.19 4.42 4.50 5.11 6.43 7.04 
Tues. 28 5.10 5.35 5.41 6.02 7.34 7.55 
Wed. 2 5.58 6.23 6.27 6.50 8.20 8.43 
Thurs. 30 6.42 7.08 7.11 7.34 9.04 9.27 
r 31 7.24 7.50 7.53 8.15 9.46 10.08 


The average time between high and low water 
is about six hours. 

The local time of high water at the following 
places may be found approximately for each 
day by adding to or subtracting from the time of 
high water at Governor's Island, the hours and 
minutes annexed:— 
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FIELD AND STREAM recognizes the fact that 
every year a larger number of women are par- 
ticipating in the wholesome joys of life in the 
woods, that the camp fire is steadily drawing a 
wider circle of recruits from among the gentler 
sex and it has long desired to show its apprecia- 
tion of the presence of these welcome guests by 
an oceasional article which would be of especial 
interest to them. Such a series of articles has 
now been arranged for and their publication will 
begin in the November number. 

“Gypsy,’’a New York sportswoman of wide ex- 
perience, and well known as an authority on 
matters associated with camping life and out- 
door sport for women, has agreed to furnish a 
group of articles covering many of the sports- 
woman’s interests, ranging from the subject of 
dress to the handling of a rifle. The articles 
will appear from time to time during the year, 
and will be accompanied by drawings and illus- 
trations made from photographs especially taken 
for the series. Although intended particularly 
for women there will be many fresh and timely 
hints in regard to life in the open which will be 
found of value to the beginner and the expert of 
either sex. 


Orders are still coming in from all parts of 
North America for our Adirondack number 
(July), Maine number (August), and especially 
the Hunting and Game Law number of last 
month. All those who have missed any of these 
numbers can yet be supplied, and new subscrip- 
tions may start with either issue. The quick 
reference schedule of open seasons for game in 
the United States and Canada which appears in 
the September number will be found of great 
service as it is admitted to be the handiest thing 
of the kind in print. 





Do not overlook our monthly offering of cash 
prizes for the best photographs submitted to us 
for publication. Remember that seasonableness, 
originality and appropriateness to our columns 
are the prime requisites. The offer is open to 
everyone whether a subscriber or not. 





Camera devotees will find much of interest in 
“Down Town Topics’ published and sent free 
by the Obrig Camera Co., 165 Broadway, if you 
mention FIELD AND STREAM. 





Every one who uses gaslight nowadays witb 
the Welsbach or other patent burners will be in- 
terested in the new closed top mantle adver- 
tised on another page by the Multiplex Lamp 
Co., 1144 Broadway, New York. Send 25c., men- 
tion FIELD AND STREAM, and they will mail you 
a sample. Do not delay, nothing is so desirable 
as good light. 

The hunting season has set in in earnest, and 
the sportsman who desires big game during the 
next month or so will no doubt shape his 
course towards the Maine woods. 

Leaving the Union Station, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, he can reach any section of the pine 
tree forests. He can journey to the Rangeley 
region, or farther north to Moosehead or Katah- 
din; he can strike into Washington County, or 
away to the forest lands of New Brunswick and 
New Foundland. He can traverse a country 
completely overrun with deer from the southern 
boundary of Maine to the Canada line. 

In the Washington County, the Aroostook, 
Dead River and northern portions of Maine, 
moose enough to satisfy the most eager hunts- 
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man can be found. Penetrating into New Bruns- 
wick and the thick jungles of Newfoundland 
vast herds of moose and caribou will be found 
roaming about. 

If you are contemplating a trip into the Maine 
woods or sections further on, send a two cent 
stamp to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston, for their 
descriptive book, ‘‘Fishing and Hunting.’’ It 
describes the game territory in full and also 
contains a map of the game region of Maine. 

Do not fail also to send to George M. Hough- 
ton, T. M., B. & A. R. R., Bangor, Maine., for 
their complete and elaborate guide book, ‘‘In Pine 
Tree Jungles.”’ If interested in Newfoundland and 
Labrador game write to H. A. Morine, G. P. A., 
St. Johns, N. F., and remember to put five 
cents postage on your letter when writing to 
Newfoundland. 


The ‘‘Four-Track News’ for October contains 
a variety of articles which possess the qualities 
of general interest and valuable facts, among 
which is an interesting account of a trip “Down 
the St. Lawrence and Up the Saguenay,” by 
George H. Daniels. C. A. Bramble contributes 
an interesting article on ‘Moose-Hunting in 
Moose-Land.’’ The illustrations are up to the 
usual high standard and give an artistic beauty 
to the magazine. 

The price is only fifty cents a year, and five 
cents a copy, and it can be had of George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Publisher, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





“Diamonds on Credit’’’ is the plan of an abso- 
lutely reliable house, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue. Write for particular to Lof- 
tis Bros. Co., Dep’t 9 F, 92-98 State Street, Chi- 
cago. 

“Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream,’’ by 
Morton Grinnell, is a captivating little book, 
telling, in a very unusual and entertaining way, 
the life stories of the various wild animals and 
birds which inhabit the wood-lots and small 
stretches of semii-wilderness surrounding the 
farms of southern New England. To each of the 
wild creatures which he describes the author 
has given a distinct personality; and the bet- 
ter to bring out their characteristics, he has 
them talk among themselves. This animal talk 
is the feature of the book. Among the charac- 
ters of the story are Snarley, the Lynx; Ring- 
tail, the Coon; Hoo-Hoo, the Great Horned Owl; 
Swift, the Otter; Cooney, the Fox, and his two 
sons, Brush and Brake; and Redbreast, the Rob- 
in. 

The book contains forty-five fine illustrations 
of wild animals and birds, mostly from photo- 
grphs by the author. It is one of the best gift- 
books for children—young or old—which we have 
seen in a long time. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York, Publishers. 


Maxmilian Foster, the clever magazine writer, 
has recently produced a book which will rank 
with the very best volumes treating of wild an- 
imals which have been given to the reading pub- 
lic during the past decade. The title of his 
work is “In the Forest,’’ and it is published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., of New York. The sub- 
jects of his narrative are the buffalo, moose, car- 
ibou, deer, coyote and wild turkey, and each is 
treated with the skill of a master student of 
Nature, and in most fascinating style. The book 
is embellished by twenty full-page drawings by 
Carl Rungins, the noted animal painter. 


“The Book of Orchids,” by W. H. White, 
F.R.H.S., is a very comprehensive work on the 
culture of that beautiful and delicate plant, the 
orchid. The contents include chapters on ven- 
tilation, watering, disease, potting, and in- 
structions for building orchid houses, each of 
which is treated in a simple but concise manner. 
Published by John Lane, New York. 

For over half a century hunters and sports- 
men have used Buckhorn sights on their rifles, 
which do not permit of any side adjustment for 
drift or windage, while for elevation the steps 
are very coarse, impossible of being finely ad- 
justed. All these defects are overcome in the 
new Savage Micrometer Sight, which is the in- 
vention of Arthur W. Savage, the inventor of 
the Savage rifle. It is scientifically designed, 
being the result of much practical shooting ex- 
perience. Every part of it is well constructed of 
the finest materials; strong and simple. It can 
be adjusted in any direction to one thousandth of 
an inch, and has considerably more elevation 
than the regular Buckhorn sights. All adjust- 
ments are obtained by finely threaded screws, 
this being the only perfect method for adjusting 
sights. If your dealer does not handle this sight, 
it will be sent on receipt of $2, postpaid to any 
part of the United States, Canada or Mexico, by 
the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 





Oliver Kemp writes us as follows:— 

There is a place right at the doors of New York 
that is unrivalled as a partridge section. I feel 
sure that if the fact were better known that 
many more sportsmen would annually seek this 
partridge paradise. 

It is out on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R. R. in Chenango, New York. Greene 
is your station and a short drive into the country 
brings you into your shooting territory. 

You cannot do better while here than to stay 
with Mr. George P. Finnegan, a man who has 
hunted for thirty years in this section, and who 
knows more about partridges than any one else 
I know. You will find him most genial and com- 
panionable. 

This is also a fine woodcock section, and the 
quail are increasing from year to year. 

By way of diversion when the bird shooting Is 
growing a little wearisome, get Mr. Finnegan to 
treat you to a good old-fashioned fox chase, as 
among the many fine dogs in his big kennels are 
a pack of fox hounds that are hard to beat. 





A personal experience with pneumatic mat- 
tresses has convinced us it is the only bed for 
home use as well as in camp. You will be sur- 
prised to learn what a number of useful articles 
are made by the Pneumatic Mattress and Cush- 
ion Co., 35-37 Broadway, New York, if you send 
for their catalogue ‘‘C.”’ 





Let it be understood that none but reputable 
concerns will be accepted in our advertising col- 
umns. This applies fully and strongly to the 
Winchester Co.’s cure for nervousness advertised 
on another page which we advise all who are 
overworked to investigate. 





The holidays are fast approaching and we wish 
to remind our readers that they can save money 
and be sure of a reliable piano by dealing with 
Wing & Son, whose full page advertisement is 
a fixture in our columns. 





The improved Columbia Disc Graphaphone is a 
truly wonderful invention. See their full page 
advertisement elsewhere. 
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OOO OOOO OOOO 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION 
SATISFIED GUSTOMERS. 


JUST---THINK---THAT---OVER. Think of the immensity of such 
a business---OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION CUSTOMERS. Think 
of its unusually gratifying feature---ALL SATISFIED. 

Do you think such an enormous business could be built up, sustained 
and continually increased, if our goods did not possess exceptional value and 
merit? 

Do you think we could hold the trade of over a quarter of a million 
people, if our reputation for doing exactly as we say wasn’t firmly established? 

Actual experience and trial have proved to them that we and our goods 
are both all right. Won’t you give us a chance to prove it to you, too? Re- 
member HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from our distillery to you, with 
all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving 
you the dealers’ big profits. Yout money back if you’re not satisfied. 


 HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


seseed 
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FULL QUARTS $9.20 * 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. ‘ 








0 We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of 
e te tg SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will 


the express charges. Try it and if you don’t 
find it all right and as “ery as Bay ever used or can buy from anybody else at any 
price, then send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by 













next mail, Just think that offer over. How could it be fairer? If you are not 
eects satisfied, you are not out accent. Better let us send you a trial order. 

f you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to join you. Shipment made 
ina plain sealed case, no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS 
PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY, 
1066. DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 3T. PAUL, MINN, TROY, OHIO. 


OOO OOO OOOO OOO, 
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Travelers as well as sportsmen will be much 
interested in the catalogue issued by the Ken- 
wood Mills, Albany, N. Y., who make the in- 
comparable ‘‘Kenwood’’ sleeping bags, steamer 
and traveling rugs and other useful articles. 





Send 6 cents in stamps for illustrated cata- 
logue of fine guns and a large list of bargains in 
fine second hand guns taken in trade by Wm. 
Read & Sons, 107 Washington St., Boston. 





Perhaps you are interested in a small gauge 
shot gun of the quality made by Parker Bros., 
Meriden, Conn. They make a specialty of these 
small gauges, and aoe —— will certainly 


interest you. . 
Vor ie CMe, 


See advertisement of hunting boot 
It’s just what you are looking 





What is it? 
on another page. 
for. 

Have you tried the Tea Tablets adv ertiged on 
another page? They are the proper thing for 
your hunting trip. Send 50 cents to Barnes & 
Co., P.O. Station 1, New York, and they will 
mail you a box that you can almost carry in 
your vest pocket, that will make from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty cups of high grade tea. 
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Send for “Soo Line’ folder giving detailed in- 
formation of comparatively new and choice hunt- 
al and fishing grounds, to W. R. Callaway, G. 

. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 


located where you cannot 
get a high grade, hand made harness. If so 
you will hail with delight the catalogue of 
Vanderberg, the Harness Man, 95 Island St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Absolutely reliable goods 
at a close margin, direct from maker to user, 
has built up his immense business. 

Anyone and everyone who uses whiskey will 
find it worth while to deal with the Hayner 
Distilling Co., whose full page advertisement 
appears in each issue. They are the originators 


Perhaps you are 


* of the direct selling plan from distillery to user. 


If you enjoy a clean, high class play and good 
acting try one of Proctor’s Theaters, that is, if 
you can secure a seat. The winter season is on 
and their stock companies are exceptionally 
strong. James E. Wilson, leading man, and 
Minnie Seligman, leading woman, at the Fifth 
Avenue, are prime favorites. Miss Seligman 
will shortly appear in Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You 
Like It,” 


FIELD AND STREAM 


A letter like this from such an authority on 

trap shooting as Mr. Powers means something: 
Decatur, Ill., July 25, 1902. 

“The Mitchell Mfg. Co., London, Ohio.—The 
J. C. Hand Trap duly received, and I am very 
much pleased with it. By using the trap on 
the side of a hill and throwing all angles one 
can learn more about field shooting in an hour 
than he could in a month’s actual practice on 
game. Wishing you the success your trap mer- 
its, I remain, Sincerely yours, 

Chauncey M. Powers.” 

Get in practice by using the J. C. Hand Trap. 
Nothing else like it on the market. If your 
dealer does not handle it, write the Mitchell Co, 
above. Price $4.00. 

West End Furniture Co., Williamsport, Pa.— 
I received the gun cabinet in good condition and 
ean say that I am very well pleased with it. It 
is perfect in every respect and is just what I 
have been looking for. Every sportsman should 
have one.—Alfred Peterson, Raton, New Mexico. 

And here is another: 

“Your gun cabinet received and we are very 
much pleased with it. It certainly is a first class 
job and speaks well for your firm.—Mrs. Joel 
Egleston, Penn Yan, N. Y.”’ 





Cocoas are usually made by pressing the but- 
ter out of the bean, after which the residue is 
ground and sold as cocoa. The butter brings as 
much money as the original cost of the cocoa 
beans, and the cocoa is all profit. The cocoa 
butter is the nutritive element of the cocoa, and 
without it the food-value of this appetizing 
drink is questionable. Malt Creamlet Cocoa con- 
tains all the cocoa butter of the bean, made 
digestible through separation, and in this pro- 
duct the insoluble starch found in large quanti- 
ties in all other cocoas has by malting been 
converted into invert-sugar, which is immedl- 
ately assimilable by the most delicate stomach. 
A 10-cent package makes 10 cups. See advertise- 
ment. 

Wool should be worn next to the skin the year 
round, in our climate; light in summer, heavy 
in winter. In this way a more equable tempera 
ture is kept up on the surface of the body, which 
is thus vane. from sudden changes of weath- 
er. If care is taken to see that the woolens 
are absolutely porous, as in the well-known 
goods of Jaeger manufacture, one can be sure 
of comfort as well as health. 








article no owner of a shot gun 
would be without if he properly appreciated its 


Here is an 


It fits the chamber of any 10, 12 and 
16 gauge gun and shoots 25, 32, and 38 caliber 
cartridges accurately up to 200 yards. With one 
of these in your pocket you can instantly trans- 
form one barrel of your gun to a rifle. For fur- 
ther particulars and prices send for catalogue to 
J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Box 5, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. mee 

Whether for shot gun, rifle or pistol remember 
always to insist on your dealer supplying you 
with Peters ammunition. Peters metallic car- 
tridges hold the world’s records now. Address 
the Peter’s Cartridge Co., 1 and 2 Pickering 
Building, Cincinnati, or 80 Chambers Street, 
New York, for a free copy of their ‘‘Handy 
Book” of Game Laws and much other timely 
und useful information for sportsmen. 


advantage. 
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BUSINESS CARDS AND ADDRESSES 











Things to Eat, Drink Wear and Use 
Places to go and Ways to Get There 





Business Cards inserted under these headings, 
$8.00 per line for one year (12 issues). Space 
limited to seven lines. 





ARMS, AMMUNITION AND ACCESSORIES 
D. M. LeFever & Sons, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 

LeFever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Oriental Powder Mills, Cincinnati, O. 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 


CAMERAS 
Century Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CAMP OUTFITS 
David T. Abercrombie, 1 1-2 South St., N. Y. 


GUIDES 


(Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of these guides we will es- 
teem it a courtesy if they will let us know the 
cause.) 

ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 


A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake. 

Ed. Dustin, Paul Smith’s Franklin Co. 
Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
B. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. 

Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
J. W. Wood, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. 
Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 
Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake. 

Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake. 

Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake. 


CONNECTICUT 


O. Barrett, Wilton.—Quail, woodcock, par- 
tridge. Dogs furnished. 


FLORIDA 
C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Lake Co. Bear, deer, 
rabbits, squirrel, wild turkey, sand-hill cranes, 
ducks, quail, big-mouth bass, etc. Rates low, 
board first class. 


COLORADO 


J. M. Campbell, Buford. 
W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 


IDAHO. 


W. L. Winegar, Egin, Fremont Co. 
Charles Pettys, Kilgore. 
Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co. 
John Ching. Kilgore, Fremont Co. 
R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 
MAINE 
James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. 
L. 0. Hunt. Norcross. 
Samuel Cole, Greenville. 
Holt, Hanover. 


MONTANA. 
A. H. McManus, Superior. ° 
E. J. Kerlee, Darby. 


Geo. M. Farrell, Jardine, Park Co. 
James Blair, Lakeview. 
s Dunham, Woodsworth. 
Vic. Smith, Anaconda. 
W. A. Hague, Fridley. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
L. C. Michaels, Devils Lake. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fenner S. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
OREGON 
W. H. Boren, Camas Valley. 
WYOMING 
James L. Simpson, Jackson. 
Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 
Milo Burke, Ten Sleep. 
Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 
§, N. Leek, Jackson. 

















—s ? 
Two. Elements 
Px of pleasurable social life 
Ge are health and hospitality. 
E MARKY 
HUNTER RYE} , : 
Hunter } 
Baltimore 
Contributes to both as 
RAD R the physician's ‘and the 
host's first choice be- 
cause of its 
D a: r) 


Sterling Quality 


BA R and 


Superb Flavor 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 



























THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
Is stamped on every 


‘00p— Md 

The | 
CUSHION 

BUTTON 









Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ie Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 

A Mailed on receipt of price. 

Me CEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Bostcn, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE “VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 
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SALE, WANT ANS EXCHANGE LINERS 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable in advance. Numbers 
and initials count as words. 


DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for circulars and 
price list. Genuine Standard Decoys. i: 
=a, Manufacturer, Box 114, Weedsport, 


WANTED—Ten female deer. Write Babcock 
Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa. 

WANTED—The Book, Chic and I, by Ben Hur. 
ite J. Brundage, Hammondsport, Steuben Co., 




















FOR SALE—English setter puppies, finest breed- 

ing, eligible, in the best of health, strong and 
active (will make bird dogs), nicely marked, 
whelped March 30. Also litter pointer puppies, 
first class, whelped June 5. Price, either sex and 


breed, $20; half usual express charges. Ed. F. 
Frahorinin MePhorenn Kanens 





IRISH TERRIERS—Good ones, puppies® and 


grown dogs and bitches. Red Hills Kennels, 
Haeckenesek N 





FOR SALE some cracking good pups; $10 up; 
1903 derbies; few brood bitches cheap. Bar 
Harbor Kennels. Bar Harbor. Maine. 





POINTER PUPPIES—Five of them, $5 each. 
Also broken setter. Allen C. Bryan, Harris- 
burg. Va. 





TRAINED COON HOUNDS—$10 each. Irish set- 
aa puppies, $5 each. W. B. Caraway, Alma, 
rk. 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Some good ones 
from the ‘‘Home of the Albert’s,’”’ Warwick 

Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LIVE MOOSE WANTED-—for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 

J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 








SPORTSMEN! TOURISTS!—C. A. Hayden, Ox- 

ford, Ohio, are putting out a little pocket wa- 
ter filter that you can’t get along without. Easi- 
ly carried in the pocket. Price, 75 cents. 





FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, fine fly _rod, 
also ticket to Cuba and return. Address J. C. 
H.. care FIELD AND STREAM office. 





FOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half-price. 
Something nice for home decoration. Address 
C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. 





“The Tent and Awning Makers’ Guide.”’ $15. 
The “Busher Cutting System.” $10. Send 
pa for price list tents. Busher, Springfield, 

1. 





AUXILIARY SCHOONER YACHT—70 feet and 
5 foot draft, for charter. Fully 7 for 
cruising. A. E. Kelly, Port Clinton, 





HUNTING LOCALITY—Sportsmen desiring _in- 
formation address, B. H. Bonifant, Macon, Vir- 
ginia. 





AN OUTING TRIP—If you contemplate a trip 

to the Thousand Islands, Nova Scotia, Cuba 
or Jamaica, you may save some money by ad- 
dressing C. S. Shaw, Room 802, 35 W. 21st St., 
New York. 





FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 

en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 
English pheasants. Apply Dr. ‘Niven, London, 
Ontario. 





GORDON SETTER BITCH—Registered, for sale 
or will exchange for hammerless, or take down, 


repeating shotgun. Box 240, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TRAINED FERRETS—$3 each, $5 per pair. Nel- 
son Bros., London, Penn. 





FOR SALE—Litter of pointer puppies, nicely 

marked, liver and white; eligible to registra- 
tion; whelped April 8; four males, three females. 
Are by Rusha way Dick, 1 (a bench show 
winner) ex Porter’s Fannie, 62290. For pedigree, 
price, etc., address William Taylor, Mosher, 
Ark, 


AIREDALE TERRIERS FOR SALE—Grand 
young dog and bitch 4 mos. old, by a son of the 
champion of England (Clonmel Marvel); these 
puppies are the best ever and will win prizes 
wherever shown; they are the biggest bargains 
in Airedales on the market today; prices $20 and 
$40; write for circular. Hello Kennels, Box B, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed Skye terriers. R. A. A. 
Johnston, Ottawa, Ontario. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Fine a pointer 
puppies. Charles Lutz, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Foxhounds and puppies. Also one 
Morris canoe and snow shoes. Address Mrs. 
W. Marden, West Oldtown, Maine. 
FOR SALE—Irish setter puppies. Three months 
old. Bred for field work. Males $10, females 
$5. <A. J. Julien, Findlay, Ohio. 
WANTED POSITION—By experienced trout cul- 
turist, for club or private parties. References, 
Address Y., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 
FOR SALE—Winchester rifle, single shot, 22 
long, center fire, in good condition with com- 
plete set of reloading tools. To exchange for 
single barrel shot gun, twelve gauge preferred, 
or will sell cheap. F. J. Reinhart, Whitneyville, 
Conn. 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrat- 
ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


DEAD FALLS—Beat steel traps. Correct hard 
wood sample with instructions mailed for 10c. 
Elliott L. Lewis, Troy, r 4 
BAGLEY FARM—.Lurenburg County, Virginia, 
South Hill Station, Southern Railway. Deer 
hunting, fishing, driving and rowing. QUAIL 
in abundance. Wild turkeys, foxes, rabbits, 
woodcock, etc. Miles of original forest. Bears 
Element Lithia Water has _- highly benefi- 
cial to convalescents. High, beautiful country, 
salubrious climate, spicy, bracing air from the 
pine hills. Livery, guides and dogs furnished. 
Best fare, fresh from the farm. Families accom- 
modated. Apply directly, or R. M. Bagley, Col- 
onnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
VIRGINIA GAME FARM FOR SALE—Choice 
location for few gentlemen as private shooting 
farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; deer, wild 
turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits plentiful; 
geese in winter; 165 acres, 100 acres under cul- 
tivation, 65 acres in pine and oak. Seven-room 
house in first-class condition; open fire-places. 
Watered by three branches. Five miles from 
Amelia Station on Southern R. R.; daily mails; 
Post Office within 400 yards of farm. Owner 
would look after property and pay taxes for 
what he could raise. Price, $5,000, on easy terms. 
Address, R. T . care of FIELD AND STREAM. 
FOR SALE—Small marine steam engine, small 
water motor, two storage batteries. R. France, 
Burlington, Vt 
FOR SALE—Brace of English and Irish Setter 
dogs; ten months; $25 each. Brace of Irish 
Water Spaniels, good duck retrievers, $35 each. 
Edward Edmunds, 169 McBoal St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
HUNTING DOGS FOR SALE—It ts only a few 
weeks until shooting begins. Now is the time 
to purchase your dog and get acquainted with 
him. I can ship you matured and broken dogs; 
uppies in course of training, puppies ready to 
egin training, or puppies just weaned. ong- 
lish Pointers my specialty, breeding better than 
the most, and my references—satisfied customers. 
Bitches always given work on -quail while car- 
rying the litter. Pedigrees and prices sent on 
application with stamp enclosed. Address, R. 8. 
Barrett, Shoals. Ind 
FOR SALE—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 
FOR SALE.—Thomas Motor Tricycle, 3 h.p., in 
first-class condition and running order, as good 
as new. Price $150.00. Address A. F. M. & B., 
care of FIELD AND STREAM, 
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Sell Your Farm 


! Ca on, state price 
wom how. “Est, ‘96. Highest references. Offices in he 
M. Ostrander, {7g N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
G U N irgain prices. Single 
Muzzle Loaders, $2.00. 
Breech Loaders, $5.00. Up-to-date Double Breech Loaders, 
| ae pany A ae every one, Revolvers, 85c. Rifles, 


mp for complete catalogue. 
i. “4 D: "FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B'way, N. Y. 


BAXTER OUTFITS 


F CAMP .BOAT, TENT OR HOUS 


SET STRATED CATALOGUE K 
w.£&.GAXTE ANKEFORT, KY 








JUST IN, 10,000 
Breech Loaders. They 
0 to quick buyers at 











VALUABLE ATLANTIC COAST ISLAND 
FOR SALE CHEAP 
Ten hours from New York, eight hours 
from Philadelphia. Good shooting. Geese, 
Ducks and Shore Birds. 
For full particulars, price and terms, ad- 
dress P. O. BOX 552, NORFOLK, VA. 











write: “Spencer 


Sportsmen best gun in th 

world.” No more after present lot 7 Original slide 

lever gun made of best forged stee!, finest figured twist stec! 
barrel. Double extractors. Take dow «ath on 

Strongest repeater mad: 

and expressage; 


—____ __. ____ 








ORCH ESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 


CUITARS MANDOLINS, 

etc. Lyon & Healy and *‘W ashburn’? 

instruments are in use everywhere, Ask 

your local music dealer for them, and if 

© doesn’t keep thei write to us for 

‘Dept. G’’ Catalog, illustrated, mailed 

Sree. pa tells how “to judge quality and 

— full pastors ars. If you are wise 

ju will secure an instrument witha 

mathem: athically correct finger board and a full rich 
tone, one pat, Vk sive cry eaten for a lifetime. 

LYON & HEALY, 40 East Adame St., Chicago, IIL 

‘The World's I comery Music ——" “eats Everything Known in Music.” 


Bulfalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


ADS AND ADS 


Some ads pay. Some ads don’t. Do yours pay? What 
do you want to sell? I write advertising at prices you 
can afford to pay, a cent word for copy for circulars, 
folders, etc. Tell me your troubles. I guarantee all my 
ads to suit or your money back. That’s my way. 
















~ 
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Olivina 
Vineyard 


Proprisior 
jJuliuc Paul Smith 


Vineyards and Cellars 
at Livermore, California 


WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR 
unsurpassed, fully equalling 
their foreign prototypes. 


RED DRY WINES—Claret, Malbec, 





Cabernet, Burgundy. 
WHITE DRY WINES —Riesling, 


Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau 
Yquein. 


SWEET WINES—‘vrt, Sherry, 
Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, 
Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Pride of (California 


Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 











The best sparkling wine made in 
America. Acknowledged by ex- 
perts to be equal in delicacy of 
flavor and natural sparkle to any 
imported. 


GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle 
Blanche and Columbar Grape. 


To connoisseurs who judge by taste 
and not by label the Olivina 
Products commend themselves. 





TRY THEM 
You will always buy them 


For price lists and particulars address 


julius Paul Smith 
OLIVINA WINES 
Vaults: 65-G7 Duane Street 
New York 











FARRINGTON, Business Builder, Delhi,N.¥. 
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POG ST ATS Ee SERIES 


Saprenesninates 


Tone Sea ‘ < 
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The New York Winning Collie 
Hanover Victor 


This sensational young dog is being used by all promi- 
nent Collie breeders and is proving himself to be the 
BEST SIRE ever placed at stud in this country. He 
has already proved himself to be the BEST SHOW DOG, 
ani his pedigree proves him to be the BEST BRED 
DOG. He is by Ellwyn Astrologer out of the noted 
producer of winners, Haymarket Heiress; she by Cham- 

ion Ormskirk Emerald out of a Southport Perfection 


‘Stud Fee $20.00 


SIX GRAND BROOD BITCHES FOR SALE 
THE CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 
Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA 


BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 
A. K. C. S. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900. 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. 

This dog, only just_imported, is without doubt the 
highest bred dog in Canada to-day, and is an ideal 
specimen of what a stud Collie ete be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, blaze and front, large 
size, with gre and body and shape. His pedigree conta.ns 
the combined blood of nearly all the past champions. 
He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials, 

BALMORAL HOPE 
A. K. C. S. B., 66982. Born April 7, 1901. 
Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormskirk Wellingtina. 

This handsome young dog is a showily marked, r.ch 
golden sable, with broad wh'te collar and blaze, large 
size, with beautifully chiselled head and heavy coat. He 
is one of the most ari-tocratice dogs living, possessing, as 
he does, all the blue-t of the blue bloc 

Terms on Application 

Address BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 Waverly St., 

Ottawa, Canada. 


THE GREAT CHAMPION COLLIE, 


Wellesbourne Conqueror 


one of England’s most successful show dogs and 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches 
only. 








Also 


Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 


winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A 
son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, 
Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 
to 


J. I. BEHLING, New Ins. Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 
AT STUD 


Champion Rowton Bhsom 


AND 


Norfolk Victory 


Puppies by these famous sires from good 
dams $10 up 

For stud cards and further particulars, ad- 
dress 


THE SABINE KENNELS 


ORANGE, TEXAS 


“‘Devon-Hill” Kennels Offer at Stud 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


Very True by Ch. Veracity wr ee Sio-0 
Norfolk Speculator .. ~ 15.00 
WIRED-HAIRED FOX igen 
Imp. Registrar ... . Fee, $15.00 


Show Specimens, Brood Bitches and Young Stock 
Generally for Sale 


Seth Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Penn, 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 


Ch. Meersbrook Bristles, Fee, $30 
Ch. Endcliffe Billy, - Fee, $15 


Cc. W. HEYES, 


EAST PEPPERELL, . MASS. 
} MVVTITTTITYVVerreererrerrvererrrvervvrrrrrrvvrerreviververerrrrrerrrverirnrnny @ 
The Meadows Irish Terriers 


Champion Inverness Shamrock 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 57875.) 
Sire Little Billie, out of Ardle Nell. Inbred 
three times to Ch. Brickbat. 


FEE $20.00. 


DROGHEDA 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 66806.) 
Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer, out of Bridget by 
Taneous, 
FEE $20.00. 
MEADOWS KENNELS, 
Address until Sept. 15, Boothden, Newport. R. I. 


ou 




















* 











FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 
Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 45942.) 

Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 
(A. K. C. S. B. 60027). 

Champion Norfoik Ric oc Fee $20 

K. S. B. 57889). 


Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 57888.) 

Norfolk Truesome, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 62367.) 

Norfolk Velocity, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 55389.) 


Norfolk BF ante (wire-haired) Fee $20 

The attention of breeders is called to the 
fact that express charges up to $5 may be 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 
forwarded to us. W rite for stud book and 
prices of rae stoc 


RFOLK. ‘KENNELS 
504 y eaten St., Toronto, Can. 














At Stud 


IRISH TERRIERS 


Iroquois Bencher 


A. K. C. 8S. B., 55133. FEE $25.00. 


Endcliffe Ambassador 


A. K, C. 8. B., 60736. FEE $25.00, 


Iroquois Mixer 


. K. C. 8. B., 59305. FEE $20.00. 


Young Stock and Puppies For Sale 
from best prize winning strains in the country. Send 
for stud card and list of winnings. Address L. Loring 
Brooks, 53 State st., Boston, Mass. 
IROQUOIS KENNELS, 
Sunset Ledge Farm, ° e Framingham, Mase 
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— AT STUD — 


Mere Sepoy. 


Mamaset Royal. 
(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 
Stud Cards, etc., on application to 


American Bred 
Dogs only. 





Smooth Fox Terriers 


Trianon Pirate. 


TRIANON KENNELS, | 
B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. | 











' Fifty Bull Terriers 
For Sale: and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well werth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,00 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 








-_- 





Dealers and Importers of 


High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P, SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AT STUD 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
Faultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THOPIAS, Hamilton, Mass. 
FOR SALE... 


Prize Winning Collie Dogs 
One sable, one tan tri-colored, both full white 
collars and white points. 


Brood bitches, same color and markings. 
Founs puppies, three months old, same color and 
ngs. 


COCKER SPANIELS, both old and 
young. 


FOX TERRIERS, 0ld and young, either 
sex. Allstock pedigreed and the first in the country. 
Prices very low considering quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every sale. Address 

GEO. A. TRACY, FProp., 
Breeze Hill Stock Farm, 
Willimantic, Conn. 











Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 


arsed Ohio Hope Fee, $10 


by ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
of Salvation Lass, biggest winner of the year in America. 
Puppies from grand bitches for sale. 


R. D. BOHANNAN, Columbus, 0, 








Pets for Everybody 


Sporting and Pet Dogs, Angora Cats and Kit- 
tens, Singing Birds of all kinds, Talking Parrots, 
Belgian Hares, Cavies, Fancy Pigeons, Plain 
and Japanese Gold Fish, Ferrets, Squirrels, Fan- 
cy Colored and White Mice. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. HOPE, 35 North 9th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares, and Fer- 
rets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box J, BOWER’S STATION, PA. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
BONITA COCKER KENNELS 


For over 25 years I have bred cocker spaniels ; 
I have bred and now own the correct type and 
can supply the sort for work or show, in all 
colors and at fair prices. I have on hand some 
very promising youngsters. 


H. G. Charlesworth, Howard St., Toronto, Can. 














AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 


Orders booked now for choice of over 50 imported 
and home-bred ies for fall delivery. 
Write for circular to ss 


WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County. Ma. 


e The oldest, 

The Dog Fancier ‘rr 
lar and most 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America, 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents a year, 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for socentsa year. Address 





EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BEAGLES 


At Stud 








Fee Ten Dollars 


Champion Thornwood 
‘eg 51,574 re 


Winner over 20 first and specials 
Photo, card, etc., address. 


ro] 


At Stud Fee Ten Dollars 
Until Sold The Famous 


Yankee Ben 
‘eg 50,067 2 


Photo, card, etc., address 


WAVELAND KENNELS 


Maptson, NEw JERSEY. 


AT STUD FEE $10.00 
RUSHAWAY DICK (sos«:) 
A son of the great field trial and bench show winner 


LAD OF RUSH and Topsy L. 


For pedigree, write 
C. F. PORTER, Flat Rock, tad 
AT STUD. FEE $36. 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 
LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of coe dae Field and Bench Winners and high. 
class wee BL Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
ointer, an 


Hight a Senter uppies for ro — 
sonable prices. L. W. BLAN KEN EKER: Pro wr tng 


WEST END KENNELS, Coctiia, Kp Ky. 
— 
ee awed 

(40708) 


Plain Sai Feo $35. 


The most successful sire before the pene, ond 
a high-class bench and field trial winn of 
champions in Le field and on the ——_/ and his 
Sees t have placed 22 times field trials. 
igree and ‘ius on sapllation. 
JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 














Imported English Setter 


ALBERT’S DUKE 


Sire: Terris, litter bootinw of Champion Barton Tory. 

Dam: Lady Vere, by Duke, from Lady Howard. 

Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. K. A. of A. 
show 1901_and other prize winners. 


FH, $25.00 
H. R. BARRY - - Rye, N. Y. 


. WARWICK KENNELS.. 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fiecet Albert’s Captain 




















.- CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. # & St 
AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor. Delaware Co., Pa. 











UTILITY KENNELS 


Wayne, Pa. ———— 
offers the services at stud of the English set- 
ter dog 

EZRA NOBLE II 


by the Field Trial and Bench winner, Ezra 
Noble, sire of War Song, Dam Mino, dam 
ot the famous show bitch, Ruby D III. 

STUD FEE $10, THIS SEASON ONLY 

We have always on hand a few choice 
broken dogs and puppies for sale of best 
strains. 

Our Training Kennels are situated in a 
game country and we can take ten dogs to 
fully train each season beside our own and 
guarantee first class work. References fur- 
nished. 


FIELD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad 
stone 1V—Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone IV—Dan’s Lady, and the greatest winner of this 
breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (53417), by Champion Antonio—Ouida F, 
and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby’ sGirl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
second to none to-day, or ever before th -e ublic. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires. 


W. J. BAUGHN, BmekvIxLE, 1vp. 











«+ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho‘** 
(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN STUD, FEE SIs. 


Winner of Thirty Prizes. 


Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 


Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIELD 





AND STREAM Office. $1 paper cover; $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 





RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 


LAD OF JINGO 


(Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. 
w. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pe. 


BARBAAARABAAARARAAA 


Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 


Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and Hoodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS. 

Finnigan has been an expert shooting 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffed 
grouse, woodcock and quail. Break your 
dogornopay. Game preserve in the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America. 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 
voce seoee 
The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


tives imperiat Dog Remeties 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 
i e + $1.00/Condition Pills 
+ «  -§0|Digestive Pills. . 


ee ee 
dasseeenened 




















-so|Liver Pills . . .. 
.50/Comp. Sulphur Tablets 
.50|Worm Capsules . . . 
-50|/Tape Worm Capsules . 
-50| Diarrhoea Cure .* 
-50| Linrment 

-50| Kennel and Stable Soap 


For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free Desk on Bog Dis- 
eases and how to feed, on application to 
i. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, &. Y. 

Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club, 








FOR 


Dog Biscuit 


WRITE TO 


HOREJS BROS. BAKING CO. 


558-570 View St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











{ Champion Lady’s a 
Count Gladstone 


(Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world’s greatest breeding ; } 


his recent running proves him the greatest dog of an 
¢ breeding. Bred and owned b 5S 6. WILLIAMSON, + 
¢ Muncie, indiana, who also offers + 


a 
Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 

A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 
He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- 
nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 
Hill, Dot’s Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Cons Belle, Minnie’s 
Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. 


b+. ++ + + > oo + +o +o +o + Hoo 





Our Cockers, Setters and Pointers are bred 
from the best, champion, prize-winning blood. 
“A good animal, descended from good ancestors, 
is the touch-stone by which to select breeding 
stock, and the true test of the value of a pedi- 
gree. 


Woodbine Kennels 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 
Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench 
Shows. The largest and finest kennel in Michi- 
gan. Fine training grounds and competent 
handlers. . 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
CITIZENS PHONE 159. 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


(44718) 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 
— winner ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

rby; Hal’s Belle, winner 8d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 
Homestead, Pa. 





Fee, $25 








Do you want to earn money? 
Ask your men friends who hunt 
and fish to subscribe for FIELD 
AND SREAM. Get five new subscribers, kee 
§t.25 for your work. Get ten new subscribers an 
eep $3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and 
you will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD and STREAM, 35 West 2ist St., N.Y. 
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Meat 

** Fibrine ” es 

Vegetable 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent we bee will keep adog in Show Form 
and Workin ndition. 

Spratts Patent Bog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the ieading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., etc. 

Write for our catalogue ‘* Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. post free. 

e also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 

Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 

Birds, etc. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) 
LIMITED 


450 Merket Street NEWARK, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., 
and 714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines 
and soap. 


BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


“CHAMPION MONTE” 


“* Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ f. 


I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 


obtained. It keeps my dogs in fine condition. ‘Monte’ 
ts a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 
ALEx. L. GoovE, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 


* Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
fed do; will prove detrimental to their health in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give nim a 
food that he likes, will relish and keeps him always 
healthy—that’s AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD. Atall gro. 
cers and other dealers. ‘*AUSTIN”’ is on every piece. 
Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


7 CHILDREN have Worms. You have 
noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it 
keeps them, Same way with young dogs. Little 
pupptes worth much money are liable to destruction 
by WORMS, Worms is the critical period in a dog’s 
life, Carefully watch for the symptove and then 

administer the rig? remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


isthe right remedy. Nine out of ten sports:nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
sinews. The pupistransformed from a puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 











scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Ailments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree Blanks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SURE SHOT by mail pre- 
paid, 50 cts., and at any Druggist or 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 








‘PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW ASS’N. 


Fourth Annual 
International 
DOG SHOW 














NOVEMBER 26 TO 29, 


ENTRIES CLOSE NOV. to 
M. O. Viti, Secretary. 


1902 











‘or ten years, 


For Your Dens cod 
W” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL, Im Water Color, Artist's Proof, 66.00, 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE, [2 ,\"*%<" Color, Artiste Proof 
THE TIGHT SHELL, Im Black and White, ¢2.5¢. 
STOPPING AN INCOMER, Water Color (Mallards), $1.50. 
LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Blue Bills), $1.50, 

A SIDE SHOT. 4 Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys), 
HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00 


Sent on receipt of price by 
C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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SHOOTING IN MEXICO Silver Bear and mountain lion shooting with trained dogs in 
BIG GAME the high Sierra Madre. Mountain sheep shooting in the low 
ranges. Jaguar shooting with dogs in the coast country. Fall and Spring trips for bear and lion. September to Feb- 
ruary for sheep, deer an antelope. March and April for jaguar. Experienced guides who know the country and the 
me. We will completely equip and guide you at a reasonable cost. f 
Ve also handle fine fur rugs. Sen heads, bird panels and screens, living animals, and museum and laboratory ma- 


terial. TOWNSEND-BARBER TAXIDERMY AND ZOOLOGICAL COMPANY, El Paso, Texas 

















CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS RESORT | |3 @on6’s island Club House 
44,000 acres as good land for quail as N.C. affords and Is all sportamen. 
ith duscocae gran peniSexee Net’ | | rant Dock and Goons Shoting winter ore 
bo s, geese and swan plentiful. son Nov. 2 
be March One — water = + Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting - decoys. 
d. G accommodations with excellent e. i 
Sen reasonable, by the day, week or month. Shore “1 B COBB. pon ae “taemaneh 
Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N.C, ADDRESS a heriton P. 0., 
The above land and privileges are for sale. ’ County, Virginia. 
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‘ 
66 99 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Queen of Sea Routes 
Railway and Steamship Lines TO i 
Muskoka Als Florida and the South 
us a Algoma 4 MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
0 & $ COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
| Toledo, Detroit, Goderich, Parry Sound, Manitoulin, 2 between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
: Sault Ste. Marie @ and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 
: » dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 
The North Shore of Lake Superior | § Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
The greatest opportunity for Moose, Caribou, § ‘Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Virginia Deer, and unparalleled Trout Fishing p Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
For further particulars, ; J.C. WHITNEY, 2d.V.P.and?.M. © W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 
-—— W. B. ROSEVEAR, General Traffic Manager $ General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
SN Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
ae 
RITE for ¥ 
The Norway of the New World | | W®!T= 
THE GRANDEST SCENERY IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. GUIDE BOOK 
Only Ninety Miles by Sea from Canada to ‘“ In Pine Tree Jung! eS ” 
NEWFOUNDLAND. IssuED BY THE 
A ee a og in ay = meses oe. even B 
vigorating, rarely ranging as high as 85°. , 
9.02 J) ,, TM Finest Caribou Hunting Grounds in the World, angor and 
—=s and miles of barrens being covered with a rich carpet 
of moss on which the animal feed. the Stags Aroostook R.R. 
The best Salmon and Trout Streams that have yet been 
al coment eran re THE LINE 10 the 
— GROUSE, GEESE, DUCKS AND CURLEW —- pe - _—_ ‘ 
In countless thousands. amping an anoecing 
A fine Railway traversing the island, equipped with Sleep- Country of 
rs " please the taste-and to add to the comfort’ 4 Northern Maine 
a0. ‘of the Tourist is provided. 
> roof, Quick trips in fast steamers, affording every modern “IN PINE TREE JUNGLES” tells the whole 
" ey me, take eetiettehs 
% -tone cuts, 
$1.50. L A es iad A D Oo o and with two-color ‘plates. A”twentieth century 
The Land of the Midnight Sun. —=——, -~ 
Ask Tg R1 - s Ss 
me) sees Saeed eran tics Aeranean acted | _._ Sen ron toc. 1m eran 
; H. A. MORINE, Write ta GEO, M. HOUGHTON 
sot Se that your tickets read <neteid Newfoundland ‘Cov names co weeoected 
and JOH N.F, : i 
Wold Wd. Cos System, PT VONNS 
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HUNTING She Best Shooting and 


AND Fishing Resorts 


in 
FISHING IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 


and the 


Rich as Colorado is in mineral and agri- UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 
cultural resources, in glorious scenery and 
in marvelous climate, she also possesses are reached by the 
some of the finest fishing and hunting 
grounds on earth, the dense forest being 


t 
the natural covert for elk, deer and other EEE 
game, its myriads of streams teeming with a 
mountain trout, its lakes, whilst also full 
of attractions for the angler, being the 


haunt for millions of geese, ducks and oth. e 
er wild fowl. The splendid train service 
via the Union Pacific enables one to reach Wall ee all 
these favored localities without unne@es.- * 
sary expenditure of time or money. 
R il 
— Railway — 


THREE TRAINS DAILY 
Electric Lighted Trains. 














)MAHA 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


Vv = 
KANSAS CITY 

OPROM CHICAGO. 

For full information call on your nearest All coupon ticket agents in the United 

agent, or address States and Canada sell tickets via the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

E. L. LOMAX, For printed matter regarding the road 

6. P&T. A. address F. A. MiLier, General Passenger 
; Agent, Chicago, III. 





, 


























Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 





For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 

. B. Knisxern, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“With its head in the cleuds.” 


PIKES PEAK 


One of the most famous mountains 
in America stands about midway be- 
tweeti Denver and Pueblo. Forty 
years ago, it took as many days to 
reach it as it now takes hours, so 
improved are the transportation facili- 
ties. The 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections offer fast and 
luxurious trains with only one change 
between New York or Boston and 
important points in Colorado. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Re- 
sorts’’ will be sent free on receipt of a 
two cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroal, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











Ghe 


“Big F our” 


A Railroad 


Of the People 


Operated 


For the People 


And Recognized 


By the People 


As the standard passenger line of the Centra] States. 
2,500 miles of railway in 


Ohioel diene lMnets 
Kentucky and 


Through Sleepers ‘conene 
eA, Tost 
And { 
 - 
Finest Day Coaches Ever Built. 
Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt.Agt. Asst.Gen’l P.&T. A. 
OINncINNaTI, OnI0. 














WAYSIDE 
TALES 


is the finest 


purely short 
story magazine 


published 


a 


Ask your Newsdealer 

















A es 
WEST 


A Magazine of the 
OLD PACIFIC AND THE NEW 














ED. TED BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


OD peasy from any other Maga- 
zine, and sure to interest ‘‘out-of- 
doors folks.’? Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR 
SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS 

We will send any person mention- 
ing FIELD AND STREAM three recent 
back numbers for 25 cents. 


Out West Company 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells ali about Hunting ‘Saiien and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy toc. Hanter-Trader- 


Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 


MAINE WOODS 


is the name of the shooting, fishing and summer 
resort newspaper of all North Maine 





Subscription $1 a year 
Address J. W. Brackett, Phillips, Maine, for a copy 


Send 35 Cents Venn triac suescriprion To 


WOODS = WATERS 


“*THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS ”’ 
and out-door life and sport in general. Edifed by 


HARRY V. RADFORD, ?!2 East 105th St., 








TO Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, suitable 
tor publication in ‘beak form, are required by an estab- 
lished house. Liberal terms. No charge for examina- 
tion. Prompt attention and honorable treatment. 


**BOOKS ”” 
Box 141, The Herald, 23rd Street, New York. 





Take the woods home with you 


MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 





AIR BRUSH We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. Ap- 
plies color by jet of air, enacl- 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 
Address. AIR BRUSH MFG. & 
116 Nassau St.,Rockford, Ill.,U 


Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffale Horns 
in the rough, at a low price for cash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
desirable as mementoes than fi ished or polished horns. Single horns, 
soc. and 75§c. each ; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


ART WORK. 








“TEXAS FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” pot 
only circulates in its own territory but is as wel] 
known to men who hunt and fish as any other 
publication. Its mission, the preservation of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 
beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity. It should inter- 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 
and tne trap shooter as well as the rifleman will 
find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year. 


SEND US NAMES 


OF MAGAZINE READERS 
$12 to $18 a week for this work 


Men, women and young people, here is a splen- 

did opening. Write for particulars. U. S. PUR- 
LICATION COMPANY, Dep't 438, 125 East 23d 
Street, New York. 











F, VON HOFFMANN 
Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 
St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 











PERMANENT WORK AT 
GOOD WAGES 


IELD AND STREAM wishes to secure a 
representative in each county to do sub- 


| scription work. Any one devoting a rea- 
sonable amount of time to the work each week 
@ can earn enough to warrant permanent appli- 
cation to it. Experience not necessary, as our 
very liberal picture offer and strong talking 
points makes it very easy to secure new sub- 
scribers. This business will soon pay an ener- 
getic person better wages than can be earned 
at many lines of trade that take years to master. 
When you make application give references 
H and previous occupation. Address Sub. Dept. 
+ 


FIELD & STREAM, 35 W. 21st St.,New York § 
0 > Ge 6 oe 6 ef eee 





FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and _ irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a_ year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















portsmen 


Naturalists, Authors, Publishers, 
Lecturers and Illustrators and others 
supplied with all kinds of animals 


phetographed direct from life, Mss. edited and illustrated, high class 
lantern slides, plain or colored, elegantly tinted photographs from life 
of Bob White, Woodcock. Mouutain and Valley Quail, Scaled Partridge, 


etc., beautiful 
every 


ictures for framing. 
description. 
Address all orders and communications to R. W. 
02 West l42d Street, 


Photography and illustrating of 
Prices reasonable and satisfaction guar: anteed. 
SHUFELDT, M.D., 
New York City. 
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“A great deal in a little space.” 


—THE PREss. 
“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


A series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


They are filled with information regarding 
the best modes of travel and the education that 
can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and 
new and accurate maps of the country described. 

wa copy of the 48-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ‘* Four-Track eeries’ ” will be sent free, 
upon receipt of two cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 








THE 
FOUR-TRACK 





NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 


Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


Sold by the American News Company and 
all affiliated news companies. Ask your news- 
dealer for a copy. 

The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address fora year on receipt ot 50 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. Address George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, rand 
Central Station, New York. 




















Do you want to earn money? 
BO Y SS Ask your men friends who hunt 

and fish to subscribe for FIELD 
AND SREAM. Get five new subscribers, keep 
$1.25 for your work. Get ten new subscribers and 
keep $3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and 
you will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD and STREAM, 35 West 21st St., N.Y, 











AN IDEAL TRAP 
WHERE GUN CLUB GROUNDS 
ARE NOT ACCESSIBLE 


Pp) THE MITCHELL MFG.CO. 
LONDON, OHIO. 

















ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 











Advertising Experience is a 
monthly magazine devoted to 
the exposition of up-to-date 
advertising methods. Our sub- 
scribers are large advertisers 
and advertising specialists of 
the country, who look to us 
for ideas, information, advice 
and criticism in connection 
with all forms of publicity. 

Students of ad-writing and 
business men who desire to im- 
prove the style of their ads will 
find this journal invaluable. 

As an advertising medium 
the character of the subscrip- 
tion list makes it peculiarly 
valuable to those who wish to 
reach men of business. 

It is a model of composition 
and fine printing, and profusely 
illustrated. 

Twenty cents per copy, $2.co 
per year. W. J. MclIntosu, 
Publisher, Ludington Building, 
Chicago. 











ADVERTISING EXPERIENG 








“A little farm well tilled.” 


THE GARDEN 
OF THE GODS 


This is one of the most curious 
works of nature to be found on this 








continent. It is midway between Col- 
orado Springs and the village of Man- 
itou, and is well worth a visit. It can 
be reached best by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


which upon inquiry you will find 
will take you to all the great resorts 
of America. 


A copy of ‘America's Winter Re- 
sorts,’’ will be sent free on receipt of 
a two cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Mullins’ yp com $$44666 
Se The Only 
see eet ow Storing Na phtha Lau nch 


aes yg —_— 
Send = in Price. urable. A P 
for our n amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
fa G W.H. MULLINS, A motor that runs. 


Handsome - 
Catalog.Xew 222 Depot St, Salem, Ohio. Simple, reliable, always ready. 


LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery, 


This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot leak, Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 
never requires caulking, weighs 85 lbs. Easiest 
“Get There” Bafety handled. Safest in rapids. GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | consolidated 
Steel Duck Boat. Ideal boat for sportsmen. CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY § 


Complete $20 u W.H. MULLINS, 
Catalogue FREE. eo Dag ay $ 10 Dock St., Morris eats New York City 


PALMER (CxiCct. com 
MORRIS CANVAS CANOES | o300tior 


working prea 
Yaequalied in Strength Beautiful in Pimiat | 304 a \r — oe 
it h oS 




















ure boats, 

1%4to25h.p i 

Launches = 

in stock. so ee ae 
Send for 


Send for Circular of Special Indian Model Catalog. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me 


A W t d in every commun. 
OSCOOD PORTADLEKOATCO LIM 05,000 PORTABLE CRRVAS BOKT gen an @ 32 aries ptt 
sp lahnecheehelistc elgg pein W Bin sey lar a year. Get five new subscribers, keep $1.35 


———a__ BLST WUNTING**: FISHING 
oe BOATMADE 











for your work. Gen ten new subscribers and keep 
3.00, Get twenty-five new subscribers and you 
will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist St., N.Y. 




















Fay x INGFOLDING CANVAS 





eine he . 


? 


| THE VIKING FOLDING GANVAS BOAT 


aaa q RIBBED LONGITUDINALLY 





AND DIAGONALLY. 
LAST ALIFETIME 





PATENTED 

Used for Hunting, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht 
Tenders. Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden 
boat. Quickly set up and taken down. Foldsintoa 
small package. Has improvements not on any other 
make of Canvas Boat. Our Catalogue with full de- 
scription and testimonials free. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 80, Muncie, Ind. 











Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic raised lettering and design, high finish, new process fa 
superior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate you never saw, Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed on the 
- sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it will please you. Two sizes, 3-4x3 inch for large dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 inch for the small 

reeds. 


FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 


The most serviceable dog collar made. Best quality leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickel buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everiasting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and above nam 
plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 





sommun- 
bscri 

| one dol- 
eep $1.25 
and keep 
and you 


3t., N.Y, 
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YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 
MARINE payee ny ENGINES 


Row Boats and dealer in fittings. I have on hand boats built and 
ready for immediate delivery, guaranteed in every way to give perfect 
satisfaction. : 

If you would have the best of Boat Construction at reasonable prices, 
write or call on 


AUGUST J. FRITZ, 181 West Main St., Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
ROW BOATS AT FACTORY PRICES 


pon Our Folding 
— ge eo Canvas Boats 


POINTED a Are Cheapest 


wen — ; and Most 
STERNS Serviceable 


BIRD BOAT co. Complete Catalogue’ Sent upon Application Kalamazoo, Mich. 








FREE University System of Physical Culture 


Three eminent athletic instruetors have prepared for us a com- 
plete system of physical cuiture for men. It provides for an all-round muscular develop- 
ment by exercising 15 minutes in the morning and in the evening. No apparatus is used. 
This system is superior to other systems sold by advertising at prices ranging from $10.00 
to $30.00. We will send the complete system free. Included in the same booklet are arti- 
cles on diet, correct breathing, importance of good health to business men, ete, 


REASON FOR THIS REMARKABLE OFFER 


We make this offer to reliable men and heads of families to enable us to give them in- 
formation regarding our “Library of Inspiration and Achievement,” edited by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, assisted by over one hundred associate editors and contributors. This Library 
consists of ten handsome volumes, among them being: ‘“‘Success and How to Win It,” 
“Choosing a Career,” “Athletics and Health,’ “‘Rending and Home Study,” and ‘Men of 
Achievement."" Send your name and address and 20 cents in stamps to pay expense of 
mailing and replying 10 inquiries, and we will send the entire system by return mail. 
When writing. kindly mention this paper. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY Dept. F. S. 78 Sth Ave., NEW YORK 








In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready = | 4000to 5000 
No Smoke { ae sameell\) Flashes 

No Dirt J sec eee Before 

No Odor , | | Renewal 


PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 


No.1, Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight...$2.50 
No.6. New Model, 14% x 8 inches in size, nickel or oxodized copper finish SoieGee 
“ “e x9“ oo “ “ A “ 

. Ti “ 1% x13 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ee “ . 
th Extra Batteries. No. 1, 50c.; No. 6, 40c.; No. 9, 55c.; No. 12, 75e. The batteries in these lights are much bette’ 
will any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 
: ast from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6, 7 hours; No. 9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 

ot sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2st STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Game Fishes of the West 

A practical angling treatise, fully illustrated. The essays 
have been written by the most prominent angling authors in 
America and this edition is essentially a text-book for anglers 
and lovers of natural history. 25 cents per copy, postpaid 


The Tarpon, or ‘‘ Silver Hing’’ 

By Col F. S. Pinckney (‘‘Ben Bent"). A thoroughly ex- 
haustive and practical onging work on this king of salt- 
water fishes, with notes by W. H. Wood, the pioneer of tarpon 
fishing Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold and silver- 
mounted cover, with a large and correct map of the State of 
Plorida. Price, 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Fishes of North America 
By Wm C Harris The most elaborate, exhaustive and 
beautifully made book on the life history of fishes ever pub- 
















































































BOOKS FOR THE ANGLER 


lished. Forty plates (12x18inches each) incolors PAINTED 
FROM LIFE. Send for descriptive booklet. 


The Angler’s Score Book 


Contains blank forms (with stubs) for registry of fig, 
caught: their species, size, weight, baits used, waters fished ip, 
with conditions of wind, water and weather. Pocket size, i, 
limp cloth, 10 cents postpaid. 


Portraits of Fishes 


These portraits (7x11 inches each) have been printed with 
much care, and will be of interest and value to anglers. Wy 
will mail the entire set of 19 for $1; single copies, 10 cents each 

The list comprises the following plates: The Ling, Shag 
Whitefish, Bonito, Red Snapper, Lake Lawyer, Channel Ban, 
Lake Herring or Cisco, Tarpon, White Perch, Weakfish, Butter. 
fish. Sea Bass, Salt Water Trout, Sheepshead, Spanish Mackerel, 
Bream, Blackfish, Sand Flounder 


Address, WM. C. HARRIS, Westchester, New York City 











pared to fill all orders 
Eggs and Frys, also 
stocking purposes. 
ience in Trout Cul- 
duce first quality of 






































erly pack with full 
cial prices to Fish 
Eggs and Frys. To 








ery orders should be 
gin shipping in December. 








Address :— 









BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 


Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co., we are pre- 


for Brook Trout, 
the larger Trout for 
Our 26 years’ exper- 
ture enables us to pro- 
eggs, which we prop- 
count. We make spe- 
Commissioners on 
insure prompt deliy- 
given early, as we be- 


AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. %= CAROLINA, Washington Co., RHODE ISLAND 





THE BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. 















The Worden Buck-Tail 
is just what we fish have been looking 
for. it’s so “‘ catchy.” 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickere] »vitha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with ary other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrate Booklet, 

Points on Angling,’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. ‘These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 











The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 
THE OFFICE SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 762-C. GOSHEN, IND, 








/ Trout or Bass 4 
Fishing Tackle / Ih 


of highest quality 
at low prices........ 















Trout or Bass 


Rods $2.75 
Lea 50 , 
0 15 
Flies,dozen . . . . 50 
Snelled Hooks, dozen, .20 
Baskets ‘+8 1.00 


Above are good reliable goods. 





Send 6 cents for catalogue 


Clark, Horrocks @ Co. {| 
Utica, N. Y. S< 
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cet size, 
” THE ‘“ BRISTOL” STEEL FISH- 
ING RODS HAVE ATTAINED 
tated TO THAT STATE OF PERFECTION real 
giers. “ fisherman demand. The ‘‘ BRISTOL” rods are, 
ents each, to-day, perfect examples of that necessary tool 
ing, Shad, with which to cast a fly or “‘ chuck a bug.”” The 
y 
nnel Bass, | ‘ BRISTOL” rods are entirely fit to be included 
ye || in the oe ams ey of the most expert fishers in 
| the Land—AND THEY ARE. If YOU would 
like to learn about the “ BRISTOL,” we will 
ty gladly send you our NEW 1902 CATALOGUE, 
a showing cuts of many of our best styles, and giv- 
"ing prices; and trust to you to favor us with your order if you are in want or 
4 Y need of A REAL GOOD ROD AT A VERY SMALL PRICE. Our only sti 
ulation is ae you kindly ask for Catalogue No.6 Do not delay. The edi- 
: tion is limited. ; ] 
€ pre- THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Trout, on 
at for 
exper- 
O pro- 
pr | YQU HAVE HAD TROUBLE 
e spe- 
rs | ‘ iy ; With multiplying Reels. You 
a al will have none with ours, No 
deliv- gear wheels to get out of or- 
we be- der; winds the line as fast as 


a@ multiplier; only two parts 
—the frame and the ‘‘Feather- 
light’ spool. 

Other useful articles we 


pe a gehen The “HOLZWARTH” Minnow 
“HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET is a beautifully made and durable artificial bait that 
pa tn TRABEETH DRAG FOR REELS | | Soe Nr close ba Siew ay gar mina 
“Rabbeth Drag” and should send for circular. bucket. ees a ate post-paid; $1.00. 
A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. 19 Prospect St. Newark, WN. J. J.C. HOLZWARTH, ALLIANCE, O, 





ALL DEALERS SELL OUR GOODS 











IF YOU HAVE NOT GOT THEM 








ADIRONDACK NUMBER 
You Want of FIELD AND STREAM (July) 


MAINE NUMBER 


of FIELD AND STREAM ( August) 




















Eee | HN eee 


They are full of information about these world-famous sections, and everyone who 
is interested in shooting, fishing, camping and canoeing will wish to possess these 
numbers. Price ten cents each postpaid. Why not start your subscription with the 
July number? Address FrELD AND STREAM Office. 
















HABERLEIN’S AMATEUR TRAINER 


$i. Paper Cover.$1.50 Cloth Cover Address “Field and Stream Office’’ 
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Reduces your Fuel 
Bills 50 per cent. 
when you use our per- 
fect steam cooker with 
doors. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. 
Wonderful saving of 
fuel and labor. Book 
Free. Special rate for 
ten days. Used on any 
kind of stove. AGENTS 


WANTED. $30 to $40 
n week can be made. 
Now is the time to sell 
cookers. OHIO STEAM 


COOKER CO., 105 On- 
tario Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Bargains in Typewriters 


——— 


ns, Smiths, Hammonds, 
and all Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, 
with full guarantee. New Machines at reduced 
prices. ill send machine subject to trial. 
Standard machines rented at f monthly. We 
also exchange and buy for cash. Desks, cabin- 
ets and supplies at reduced prices. Sen 
for illustrated price-list of all standard 
Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Teiephone, 6289 Cortianét. 241 Broadway, New York 


























We furnish Remin 
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POOLER BOSS SHOT 


CARTRIDGE BELT 
and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail toany 
address on receipt of $2.00. Send toc. in silver 
or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 


- 
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-——WE HAVE THE——~ 


Largest Supply 
Store in Maine 


Why buy and transport a lot of fishing and 
gunning material not suited for this section 
when you can purchase everything needed to 
make your trip a success right at the doorway 
of the hunting section? 

Will secure your guides for you if you say 


~-s«<D. T. SANDERS & SON 


GREENVILLE, MoosEHEAD LAKE, ME. 





STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe iilustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 

BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up to “A”— 
*“*B"’—-but not included in the seam. 

We thus produce a shoe which can 

be worn over rough surfaces without 

injuring or hurting the foot—and at 

the same time furnish a noiseless shoe. 

‘ Japonica, A ge 

ae stock, fu - 

Bat lows tongue 
’ Above Style, - + $8.50 
Knee length, - - 5.00 
Here is what one man says of them. 

Mr. Frank S. Byatt, Vice-President New York National Ex- 

change Bank. S. W. Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway, N.Y. City 

- still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind so 

farasI can learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactory. 

Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
never seen anything'so good Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 


B.A. BUCK &CO.,- - - = 








Bangor, Maine 
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Ghe Real Oil 


for Guns and Bikes 


The only oil that positively will not gum 
thicken, turn rancid or collect dust. _ 
A sweet smelling oil without a particle of 
or acid, that also cleans and polishes. 
Prevents Bust on any metal surface in 
any climate and any kind of weather. Apply 
before orafter hunt or ride. Free Sample 
sent for two-cent stamp to pay the post. 


G, W. COLE CO., Washington Life Building, N. ¥.City, 

















by using a cushion 
of air. 


aAA 4444S 
The 1902 Model 
leather cover- 
ed. No Pump, 
money if not satisfactory and returned at once. It 
will improve your score at the traps. 


pneumatic re- 
RECOI L No Valve. No 
Recoil. No 
PRICE $2.00 
J. R. WINTERS 


coil pad is 
Flinch. No Headache. No Bruised shoulders. No 
CLINTON, MO. 


Box A. 











A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A” quality,genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
- - 9 ** Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to SER Ss. 
Men's $2.75; ies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

METZ & SCHLOERB, ‘Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 

joes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Stream, 
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GUN and TACKLE 
CABINETS. 2 2 


This cut shows 
No. 5 
Cabinet, 
Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money.. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on door. 
Brass trimmings. 





No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
iece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished’ Oak, 76 in. 
fi h, 3c in. wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 
Yo. :—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 

Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in. wide, 7 in. deep 
A long-felt want, $10.00. 

Weil crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 

Address JOHN P, BUREHARD CORPORATION, 

Publishers of 


“ FIELD AND STREAM.” New York City. 


Hunters and Anglers 


Don’t pack your outfit without 
including the 


Pattie 


An extra 
high-cut shoe 
(10 in. high) 
dark tanor 
black, triple ex- 
tension soles, 
specially watcr- 
proofed by our 
new process, and 
thoroughly tested 
before leaving fac- 

tory. The . 


Dryest, Warmest, 
Most Comfortable 



























pre- of anysporting 
paid 

to any boot made, 
part Send for book- 
he let, contain- 


ing full de- 
scription 
and samples 
of leather 
used, 


THE POTTER SHOE CO., 





32, 34, 36 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, Q, 








HUNTING BOOTS 


Waterproof 

Made in cream, 
sage green, tan and 
lack, five different 
heights, leather 
lined, wingtip, soft 
or box toe, double 
moosehide sole, 
Goodyear welt. 
Made for ladies 
and gentlemen. 
Same price. 
Isk for cat- 
alogue. 



















WITCHELL SONS AND CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Manufacturers Witch-Elk Sporting and Athletic Foot- 
wear. High Grade Only 








EVERY SPORTSMAN 


should wear a Suspensory Bandage. It’s safest. 
Send me 50 cents and I will send you a splendid 
silk one by mail. 

Mail orders solicited 


I ALSO FIT TRUSSES SCIENTIFICALLY 


Everything in the Surgical and Dental line 
Surgical and Dental Depot 


WARD B. EDWARDS, 87 Arcade Bldg, UTICA, N. Y. 





THE Barker Hunting Shoe 










For the 
HUNTER 
GUIDE 
FISHERMAN 
WOODSMAN 


LEADS FOR STILL HUNTING AND FOR SERVICE 


If your dealer does not carry the shoe, send me four dol- 
lars and I will send a pair to you by express, prepaid. 


WM. E. BARKER, 207 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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. SINGLE GUN 


aticeNon 











The 
High a, Gun 























IMPLEMENT SET FOR SHOT GUNS 


No. 961.—A complete outfit 


5 for loading shells and cleaning 
shot guns. Catalogue price, all 
= A gauges, $3.00 cach. 


B.G.1. Co. : 
Send for complete Catalogue, 
describing shot gun and rifle im- 


= 





plements. 


The Bridgeport Gun & Implement Co. 
313-317 Broadway, New. York 



































.38-55 HIGH — 


ce ~3. 
-\ “BALLARD E MARLIN™ 
' HIGH PRESSURE SMOKELESS 


smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re- 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illustrations, cover in nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., ~ - - o - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The result of fifty-four 
years’ experience in Fine 
Gun Building. The strong- 
5 est, most symme- ; 

trical and only 

; positive compen- 

sated action in 
the world. Can 


never be shot 
: loose by heavy 



















- 


loading with 
either Nitro - 
Black powder. Is double bolted with through bolt 5-16 in. diameter. 
Made in 20, 16 and 12 gauges. Light weights a specialty, from 5 Ibs. up. 
No extra charge for different options. 

Send 45 cents for the only perfect cleaner in the market. 


D, M. LEFEVER. SONS & C0... Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. ; # 


ae, 








Send for Quarterly giving | 
full description 


Baker Guns 


Are Close, Hard Shooters 







Sell at comparatively 
low prices 







BAKER GUN @ FORGING CO., "2" 




















The “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN: 


—— Made on Honor.— 




























Has stood the test of 
Over 35 years. 


Is noted for its simplicity of construction, 
beauty of proportion, excellence of workman- 
ship, faultless balance and HARD 
SHOOTING QUALITIES. 


=) 








Experience and ability have placed the Parker Gun in an 
enviable and well deserved position as THE BEST GUN in the 


world. Made by the oldest shotgun manufacturers in America, Over 109,000 of 
‘these guns in use. 





re- 


reat Send for Catalogue. | 


Ne. as" ft Street.. P ARKER BROS., Meriden, Gonn. 
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| OUR FAVORITE {fs 





No. 2U, 82 in. high, 37 in. wide, 16% in. deep. 
Polished golden oak or imitation mahog- 
any polished. Hand carvings, rifle twist 
molding, claw feet, quartered oak front, 
writing or loading table slides out just 
above the three lower drawers. 


A GIF 

There's nothing in the sporting goods 
line a man will appreciate as much as this 
sportsman’s cabinet. It is the handiest, 
most ornamental and appropriate article a 
sportsman can own. You can’t present 
yourself with onpening more convenient 
and durable. IT OSTS NOTHING 
because it will pay for itself within two 
years. Its saving to your guns is an im- 
portant factor; they are always properly 
cared for in a sportsman’s cabinet, and you 
have no idea what a saving of time there 
is. Instead of rummaging the entire house 
for your gun, ammunition, rod, tackle and 
outfit, you should get this cabinet and 
hereafter your outfit will be at your fin- 
ger ends. 

ECT TO CUSTOMER 

We are selling these cabinets direct to 
the customer; therefore you save the mid- 
dleman’s profit, which is at least one-third. 

WE ARANTEE OUR materials and 
workmanship as strictly first class. We 
make cabinets from $17.50 to $48.00. Send 
stamp for catalog and prices, NOW. 

WEST END FURNITURE Co, 

Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 











1902 Monte Carlo Grand Prix with 
$4,000 won by a 


W. & G. Seott & Son 


GUN 


Also same prize in 1887 and 1893 
Also Triennial Championship 1892 and 1895 


A full assortment of these noted guns now in stock, 
Send stamps for catalogue. Also all other makes; 
Greener, Lang, Parker, Kemington, Smith, Lefever, 
Ithaca, ete. 


Fine Fishing Rods and Tackle 
Camp and Sportsmen’s Outfits 


(er Send 6 cents in stamps for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Fine Guns and List of Second-hand Guns 
taken intrade. BARGAINS!!! 


WM, READ & SONS 


107 Washington Street 
BOSTON 




















WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 











Shooting Jacket $3. 





UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Pennsylvania State  \ 
Championship \ 


First, Second and 
Third Prizes 


Michigan Team | 
Championship 


at 
THE GRAND 
AMERICAN 
HANDICAP 


Kansas C 


New Jersey State 
Championship 


Dean Richmond Tro- 
phy, New York State 


Ontario Gold Medal 
Chambionship 


iry, Mo. 


The Largest Shoot 
Ever Held 


Smith Guns Shoot Well—HUNTER ARMS CO., FuLTon, N. Y. 
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‘*‘BLUE RIBBON SMOKELESS” 








Examine the Label 
Powder is now marketed chiefly in machine-loaded shells. 
Unless the sportsman demands “HAZARD” Powder in his loaded shells the 
dealer may give him shells loaded with an inferior powder. : 
Prices are equal. Demand Hazard, for it is the powder that produces velocity. 


Good Advice 


The “oldest inhabitant” remembers his grandfather's advice, to “always burn 
Hazard Powder,” the kind the old gentleman used when a boy. 

Hazard Blue Ribbon Smokeless is what the old gentleman would use if he 
were here today. 

If your dealer will not supply you with our goods, write for list of nearest 
dealers, to 


HAZARD POWDER CoO. 


44-46-48 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
ORTRONICS 

















—— £55 aes ans 
ver v9 


E the barrels of your gun Rusted —" 
or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? : 
There is no longer any need of their : = 
remaining in that condition. FIFTY 
CENTS BUYS THE 3 
| 
Ideal Gun ( leaner : Is not excelled by any other make. 


Manufactured by 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


eee TLL 











= iit 





. 
WOTTON 


The most durable and effective BRASS 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 


positively remove from the inside of the bar- “Wing Shot” “Oriental Smokeless” 


rels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, ‘ sa OP 
and does it without leaving a scratch or ate a 


mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. « Palcon Ducking ” aot hak aeer Gene eed i 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt ze popular breads everysher. to Sportsmen. 3 


of price. 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
loaded 


with it ; both Black and Smokeless. : 
LEPEVER ARMS COMPANY | ORIENTAL, POWDER MILLS, ciaciaat, ono 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealersgenerally. 


ae. ass nr as mn n rn 
—— ve iv nied wer ve ever eee we 
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FALCON DUCKING $ 
’ : 
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Fischer’s Ejector 


—FoRm— 


Parker Hammerless Shot Guns. 


Simple and Durable. Guaranteed. 











No. 1, the trip rod. No.2, driving rod and main spring. 
No. 3, ejector hammer. No. 4, the sear. 


As can be seen by the cut, all parts move on straight 
lines and do not bend, therefore it is impossible 
for any part to wear or break. 

The material used in all parts is silver steel. 
Price, $25.00 net. 


Chr. A. Fischer, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Please mention “The Dealer.’ 














Portable 
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Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 











Saginaw, Mich. 








LEADING TAXIDERMIST 


365 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Most Lifelike Mounting 


Game Heads and Horns, 
Birds and Mammals, 
Skins Dressed and 
Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 

















GUARANTEED MOTH PROOrp 











NASH 


OF MAINE 


LICENSED TAXIDERMIST 
z 
NORWAY, MAINE 


Branch at Haines Landing, Rangley Lakes, 


Maine. 
” 


All branches of taxidermy done in the lat- 
est and most approved method at standard 


prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





| OUR MOTTO: Not how chesply but how will | 





Originator of the now-famous 
ve 
“TROUT MEZZO 
Patent applied for. 
The most beautiful, artistic and effective 


method of mounting fish. 
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The game bird 
season is_ here. 
Get the very best 
practice with the 


f ” c* 


HAND TRAP 


Throws any Target 
at any Angle 


Weighs but 6 
Ibs. and can be 
carried anywhere. 
Dealers write. 

Sent by prepaid express 
on receipt of 


PRICE $4.00. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on the subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


1. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of cach species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

II. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living. 
The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 

It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows how this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages... Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 
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4.00, 
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We Would Just Like to 
Show You the Difference 


between a woven wire fence such as manufac- 
turers are saying is “just as good as the Page 
and the real, genuine Page Woven Wire Fence. 


> 


You can see the difference in the principle of construction 
if you will take the pains and time to look them over 
carefully, but you cannot tell the difference in the qual- 
ity of the wire used in them unless you test them by 
time and use. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
BOX 390, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 



















Most Hunters Now Carry a 


MARBLE SAFETY 
POCKET AXE 


which is certainly indispensible; but there are other conveniences and you should not 
go to the woods this fall without adding to your kit a 





SOLID COMFORT SEAT PAD (insscyiutaysghon) = = = $2.00 
BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTOR, Bergersen Patent - - - 1.00 


MARBLE IMPROVED FRONT RIFLE SIGHT 1.00 
SOLID STEEL BALLBEARING CLEANING ROD 1.25 


(tempered; will not break; follows 
the rifles of your gun without turning 
in the hand.) 








Ask for folder C which gives particulars, FREE. 


Marble Safety Axe Company 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S. A. 


——T 
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FALLING HAIR *0 
BALDNESS “*cthcc'’ 


# There is but one way to tell the reason 

of baldness and falling hair, and that is by 
a microscopic examination of the hair itself. 
The particular disease with which your 
scalpis afflicted must be known before it 
can be intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing 
what you are trying to cure. Send three 
fallen hairs from your combings, to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, 
who will send you absolutely free a diagno- 
sis of your casé,a booklet on care of the 
hair and scalp,and a sample box of the 
remedy which he will prepare specially for 
you. Enclose ac postage and write to-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN 
605 McVicker's Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 























HAND-MADE HARNESS 


Direct from Maker to User 

I have been making hand-made harness 
for 35 years and know how. Buy of me and 
save two profits. Quality, workmanship 
and finish are the very best. Made through- 
out from Moffat Oak leather. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed. My hand-made har- 
ness will set better and outwear any ma 
chine-made harness at twice the price. 

No. 15—Single Strap Buggy Harness; 3-inch 
hand laced or str: mepee saddle; nickel, brass comp- 
osition, or Davis rub- 
ber trimmings. Re- MY PRICE 
tailers get $20. $13.50 

No. 7—Single Send for 
Strap Buggy 
Ravecan Catalog 
hand laced 
saddle; 
gold or 
genuine 
rubber trimmings. ror 
ers get $27. MY PRICE, $17.50 

No. 5—Single Strap Bug- 
gy Harness; 3-inch beveled 
edge Kay saddle; gold or gen- 
uine rubber trimmings; straps 
beveled edge throug! rout. Re- 
tailers get $36. MY PRICE $22.5 

I make eight other styles. 
they are not what you want, I 
will make a harness especially for 
you—just as you want it. 

Shipments by express C. O. D., 
with privilege of examination. If you 
are not satisfied, we pay express 
charges both ways. Price 50 cents less 
if money is sent with order. 


VANDENBERG The Harness Man 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 95 ISLAND ST. 
Se 1d 5Ccfor Vandenberg’s Pocket Crib':age Board 















Every Sportsman 
needs 





A Kenwood 


Sleeping Bag 


Can be rolled up{into a small space. Made 


to stand rough usdge. 
solutely keeps outimoisture. 


Is a perfect bed. Ab- 
Let us send you 


sample of materials and price and prove to you 
how superior A |KENWOOD BAG is to 
blankets or any jother SLEEPING BAG. 
Write for booklet} A, giving description and 
price of storm hodds, hunting capes, etc. 


She HEN 





Mentidn Field Q Stream 


OOD MILLS 
Albany, New York 
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SS] ER VOUS NESS Keneiie rom any cause 


“— _ mem, &" WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


inshi 

oul it oe no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever 

ction This rm | is purely vegetable, has been tested*and prescribed hy physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
» har- safest and most Mective treatment known to medical science - restoring Vi itality, no matter how originally 
ae caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
y 6 ma- can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free samples. 














‘ice 
, Price, ONB DOLLAR Per Box. 
yinch , * No Humbug or Trestneet Scheme. 
comp. by Sealed Mail. 
Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypopb: es of Manganese for liver and kidney 
PERSONAL OPINIONS : complaints in my own person and Teostved much it, so I will enclose five dollars and 
will ask yo to: to send me as much as hey can 4 express prepaid for that ah, until we can get it through the q 
it is just what I have nm in search of for many years. I am bing your Hypophosp! of 
for Lime and Soda. and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dre. T. J. WEST. 
tal. I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
og M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send fortigsaked” Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg., New York. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 














. THE > QUINTESSENCE 
PRENTISS CLOCKS - eZ 
are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also —" ies -pan, Program 
lectric Clocks. - 
ra... = CatTa.ocve No Sl 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept 5 49 Dey St., New York City. 4 














) WHAT WILL U DRINK? 


Thank U I Will Take T 


MISS TIFFIN’S TEA TABLETS 
High Grade, High Priced, Ceylon-India Blend-Pare, 
Clean, Nutritious—50 Tablets mm a box will make 150 
Cups of Tea. Exact Quantity Ensures Economy. 








The only gr 


the 


periectly 3 


he 


digestible == = 
Cocoa Buy it 


Contains all the blood, nerve 
and muscle foods Now ! 
from Malt and Wheat 


Being Malted it Digests Other Foods 
Malt Creamilet Co., 19 Liberty St., New York 


“Fie fots 





A trial package (10 cups) mailed to any address on receipt of 15 cents 
Ten packages (100 cups) express paid to any address on receipt of $1.00 





















New Process 
Diamonds 
Crystallized in the elec- 








tric furnace, cannot be 
ee “ POE told from the genuine. 
Sold under absolute guar- 





The compact form of these tablets enables one to carryin Jantee. Rolled Plate Rings and siuus, 

small space a large supply of a uniform beverage $3; Solid Gold Rings like cut, $6; Tif- 

HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, CAMPERS fany Setting, $7; Round Belcher, $8; Solid 

‘ con Miss Tiffin's Tea Tablets the thing they have been looking | Gold Studs, $4. Money back if not satisfied. 
Price Fifty Cents per box. Special Price per dozen boxes, HATCH JEWELRY CO., 


BARNES @ CO., P. O. Station 1, NEW YORK 834 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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eso. THE MOTHER’S MISSION 


A great Emperor once asked one of his noble 
subjects what would secure his country the first 
place among the nations of the earth. The noble- 
man’s grand reply was, “Good mothers.” Now, 
what constitutes a good mother? The answer is 
conclusive: She who, regarding the future welfare 
of her child, seeks every available means that may 
offer to promote a sound physical development, to 
the end that her offspring may not be deficient in 
any single faculty with which nature has endowed 
it. In ‘infancy there is no period which is more 
likely to affect the future ~— of the child 
than that of teething, producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if 
not checked will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 














The tg DIAM ON D S 
Brilliant on credit 
Searchlight YOU sr esLrr 


with us on your os 





For Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Boating, dividual credit, for any 
Cycling, Mining, Watching, Millwrights and D 
Lumber Camps. article at once and you 
To be worn on the head leaving the hands Gales eeuaip. We ext 
entirely free. No sportsman should be with- Soore so aginan of tallieee Gham puvedey Geechee hanadiaredhes 
out one. Send for an illustrated pamphlet. Diamonds eat, and Soot beers oma ae 


‘e make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, origina! 


" nen 
I he Nor th- ae paid. We are one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the largest 
ees . ‘ house in the business. Your local banker will refer to bis Dun or 
western Clasp Bradstreet book of Commereial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
Knife. Locked ity and standing. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 


Own a Diamond,” answers every question which you could ask. We 





when open or closed. send it free with wy catalorue on request. Write to-da: 
P LOFTIS BROS. & CO. Dept.op , 92 10.98 StatoBt. 
City Gun Store, C. R. Kruschke, Duluth, Minn. hea ieneaneararenenenctsinesetiaed CHICAGO, ILL, U.S A 











pictures 


Weight, 17 ozs. 

Size closed, 1144. 4% x5% ts. 

For Glass Plates and 
Cartridge Roll Film. 


A New Camera 


Petite Century 


A Perfect Combination Camera using with equal facility Glass 
Plates and Cartridge Roll Film. akes pictures 34x44 —a 
standard size the world over, Fitted with fine Rectilinear Lens, Auto- 
matic Triple-action Shutter, Adjustable Front, Rack and Pinioa, 
Focusing Screen, and other advantageous ‘ * Century ” features. 

Our cameras are for sale by all high-class photographic houses. 

Ask your dealer for Petite Booklet or write us—it’s free. 


nt i CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
enturu & j 
— 
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Telephone, 4704Cortlandt 

OBRIG Camera Co. 
165 BROADWAY 

ortlandt Street NEW YORK 


Dealers in HModaks and all styles of 
first-class View and Hand Cameras, at Full 
Discounts. Devel- 
oping, Printing, 
Mounting and Blue 
Prints for the Ama- 
teur and for Mer- 
cantile purposes. 
Bromide Enlarge- 
ments. Fresh 
Films, Fresh 
Plates, Fresh Print- 
ing Papers. Tri- 
pods, Lamps, Photo 
Literature. Ray and Cloud Screens, Back- 
grounds, CLARO Developer. All Acces- 
sories, Send for our new booklet of sup- 
plies and our little newspaper, ‘‘ Down 
Town Topics.”’ 


15 Years Exclusively in this Business 











PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 







noe 


7) Fits 
pure Perfectly. 


ALL WEIGHTS AND SIZES 
FOR ALL WANTS. 


Protects against 
Temperature Changes. 

WOMEN! Jaeger Underwear means for you 
more comfort than you have ever experienced, 
perfect freedom of limbs, and the best fit 
possible, 

MEN! This means for you Warmth, Com- 
fort, Ease, Health, and exactly meets your 
requirements, 

BOYS AND GIRLS! (Can enjoy outdoor 
and indoor life without the dangers of ordinary 
underwear. 

BABIES! This means for them freedom 
from colic and cold, is non-irritating, and 
assures happiness to the mother, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Showing also our various Jaeger articles. 
DR. JAEGER S. W.S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 West 284 8t., 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 280-282 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 

AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 



































A Convertible Lens. A Wide Angle Lens. 





Some anastigmats are better than others, 
but none is better than the VERASTIGMAT. 

We don't ask you to believe it because we 
say 80, but would thank you to test the VERAS- 
TIGMAT side by side with all others before 
you buy. 

SEND FOR THE VERASTIGMAT BOOKLET 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF NEW YORK 
CRESSKILL, N, J. 

































™GOERZ: 


ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


WILL make pict ures when | 
others fail, and will take | 











anything others can. Most com- 
pact, lightest and most complete. | 
A wonderful instrument for 
obtaining full-timed results when 
speed is essential. Fitted with | 
the famous 

Goerz Lens and 


Focal Plane Shutter 








Catalogue free from your dealer of | 


C.P.Goerz Optical = 


Reom66 52 E. Union Square, How York. 
AIK OFFICE =~ Berlin, Friedenes, Germany. 
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Forcible 
Facts 


These black discs Ool Tea 
show the relative * 07 lo 
nutritive values 

between drinksas ee Java Coffee 
attested by the 1.2% 
celebrated chem- 

ist, Durand Cereal Coffee 
Woodman, Ph.D. 2.0% 








Burning Saving 
MONEY MONEY 





Creamlet 
Cocoa 


90.8 % 


DO YOU USE A MANTLE? 
THEN SAVE YOUR MONEY 
THE CLOSED TOP MANTLE 
retains the heat of the gas in the mantle, there- 
by using ALL the heat units, increasing the in- 
candescence to the highest point. 

It saves you one foot of gas per hour. 
Send for some! Orders by mail! 
Price 25 and 50 cents. 
MULTIPLEX LAMP COMPANY 
1144 Broadway, New York. 

Joseph B. DeLery, President. 


Sold 
all dealers 


The Only Digestible Cocoa 


Malt Creamlet*Co., 19 Liberty St., New York 


Full Package (10 cups) mailed on receipt of 15 cents Ten packages (100 cups) 


Bxpress Pald to any point in United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.00 





















Ee 
|, MAN CANNOT 


IMPROVE 
NATURE. 


Man has not yet succeeded 
in his attempt to paint the 
lily or perfume the rose. The 


white flour miller has, however. ; ~ 
= attempted to improve upon the 5 
Whole Wheatas afoodand failed f€ a 


because he has taken a part away \\ 


3 = trom a perfect whole. \ : 


VeREAT BISCUIT 


ts the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat. It is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, con- 
tains all the properties in correct proportion necessary to nourish every elementof the human body. ° Soft 
cooked” cereals are swallowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of their 
necessary —NATURAL—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit being 
crisp, compels vigorous mastication and induces the NATURAL flow of saliva which is necessary for 
NATURAL digestion. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit builds Strong Bodies and Sound Teeth, and 
makes possible the Natural Condition of Health. 


Sold by all grocers. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question’’ Cook Book (free.) Address 
The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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GOIN Camping, —_ Cruising, 
Fishing, Canoeing, 


Yachting, Prospecting, 

















Traveling 


take your 


Pneumatic 


Bed 


sii along with you “a 
Goods delivered on receipt of price, as given in Catalogue S. 
PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO. 


35-37 Broadway, New York City 
or of all first-class Sporting Goods Dealers. 














JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT DISTILLERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


f 


‘ 
] 
SPECIAL 
AND 
EXTRA SPECIAL LIQUEUR, 
FINEST HIGHLAND 


GREATEST AGE 










FREDERICK GLASSUP, SOLE AGENT 
New York 
















Large, clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 


OL. Kon 


One 

taste 
con.- aaa (ie 
vinces. |W : = ae 
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THE SOLE °F COMFORT 





It's the Sole of your foot that suffers! 

It's the Sole of your foot that perspires! 

It’s the Sole of your foot that’s calloused! 

It's the Sole of your foot that carries your weight 
on four little overworked spots. 
instantly. No other shoe is on springs that let you 
down easy. 

No other shoe relieves 
the tender spots, by dis- 
tributing pressure over sur- 
rounding surfaces. 

No other dispels Sweat 





through an absolute _air- 
pump action, keeping the 
feet clean, cool, hardy and 
healthy. 

RESILIA gives bounce 
to the foot step, rest to the 
spine, ventilation to feet. 








Send us $5.00 for guar- 
anteed fit, or four cents for 
sample. Men’s or Women’s. 


THE RESILIA SHOE 


Manufactured by the 


-Commonweath Shoe and Leather Co. 
17 Lincoln Street, Boston 
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Columbia Disc Graphophone 
MaDe Hs °15 $20 $30 


THREE STYLES 
THE BEST DISC MACHINE ON THE MARKET 





All the latest songs, marches, operatic selections and funny stories 
are at hand to amuse you if you have one of these delightful instruments 
Uses FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE records which can be 


The reproductions are loud, 


in your home. 
handled without danger of being injured. 
brilliant and free from 
disagreeable scratch. 

7-inch records, 50 
cents each, $5 per doz. 
$1. 


10-inch records, 


each, $10. per doz. 


We are furnishing 
an 


improved repro- 


ducer for use oncylin- 





drical machines, 
which greatly in- 
creases the volume 
and sweetness of 
tone of all records. 
When used with the 
MOULDED COLUMBIA records the effect is wonderfully fine. This 


reproducer is called the “D” and its price is $5.00. 
NEW HIGH SPEED 


50 cents each; 


MOULDED RECORDS 
$5.00 per dozen. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The Columbia Phonogpaph Company 


London: 122 Oxford St., W. 
Paris: 34 Boulevard des Ital- 


New York: 93 Chambers St. 
Boston: 164 Tremont St. 
Pittsburg: 615 Penn Ave. 


St. Louis: 709 Pine St. 
Chicago: 88 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco: 125 Geary St. 











lens. 
Philadelphia: 1609 Chestnut Berlin: 65-A Friedrichstrasse, 
S 


St. 
Baltimore: 110 E. Baltimore 





Minneapolis: 13 Fourth St., 8. 
Detroit : 238-240 Woodward Ave. 
Washington: 1212 F St., N.W. 
Buffalo: 645 Main St. 














“FOR 3S$# VYVEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book— 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed byexperts. It makes the selection 
ofapianoeasy. If read carefully, it will make 


you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
Itdescribes the materials used; gives pictures 


of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 
large pages, and is named “ The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 
piano. Write for it. 


Saves from We make the WING 
PIANO and sell it our- 


$100 to $200 selves. It goes direct 


from our factory to your home We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profiton each. They can’t help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 

We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy Monthly Payments 

















WING @ SON: 





A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 


Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imi- 
tates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Wing Organs are just as carefully 


made as Wing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


173-75 E. 12th St., N. a 
1868—34th YEAR-—1902 9 
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Campers’ Outfits 


Do You Hnow 


ABERCROMBIE @ FITCH wéiw*vor 








Everything to Make the Camper Comfortable and Happy 


We can advise you where and how to go. 

We have had twenty years’ experience in camping out. 

We can furnish you with complete outfits. 

We are practically ‘campers and have personally tested all our goods. 
We guarantee everything we make to be the very best procurable. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Tents, Sleeping Bags, Packs and Pack Harness, Clothing and Provision Bags, 
Canvas Folding Buckets, Tump Lines, Pneumatic Beds and Cushions, Canvas 
Wash Basins, Camp Furniture, Folding Stoves, Bakers, Clothing, Moccasins, 
Aluminum Cooking Outfits, Aluminum Lanterns, and Everything Else Used 
by the Camper. 

Write for Catalogue “S” 


Abercrombie @ Fitch \w'von 






















we 


Loaded 
Shells S 


are loaded with all : ‘ea 
the Standard Smoke- ® oy | 
less and with Semi- As. z : 
Smokeless and Black f 
Powders. 


At All Times, For All Uses 


Peters 


AMMUNITION IS THE BEST! 


Insist on your dealer supplying 
| &§ you! Our Metallic Cartridges 
i q hold the 


| : World’s Records 
: | |] THE PETERS CARTRIDGES 


I ano 2 Picxerinc Broc. C@iME nt 





Tn So 


AAEM i i : no 

ee 

pS, ny Send for ‘‘ Handy Book” of Game . 
as bs Laws and other information—FREE. Py 
ed Sy 
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TARGETS WITH 


DUPONT -o 
m= SMOKELESS 


Since Jan. Ist Fred Gilbert has broken 5532 OUT OF 5765 TARGETS 
NEARLY 96 PER CENT 


Such continued good scores prove the reliability of 


DUPONT SMOKELESS POWDER 


E. l. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 

















STEVENS 


HE game laws are off and sports- 
men are once again enjoying 
themselves. Hunting is most 

fascinating but you must own a RE- 
LIABLE FIREARM or youwill lose 
lots of game. We have made 
the RELIABLE kind for the 
past 38 yearsand have a line of 





RIFLES FROM $3.00 TO $150.00 
PISTOLS FROM $2.50 TO $50.00 
SHOT GUNS FROM $7.50 TO $25.CO 


And our arms are Fully Guaranteed™ 
for Accuracy and Durability. 








EVERY GUNNER should carry with him one of our RIFLED BULLET SHELLS. HK fits the 
barrel of any 10, 12 and 16 gauge gun and shoots 25, 32 ani 38 calibre cartridges up to200 yards 





Any dealer in Sporting Goods can furnisn our arms. FREE A copy of our new 128-pa ecatalo ue should 
Don’t accept a substitute and if you cannot find be read by every one interested in shootin . 
them we will sh p direct, Express paid Mailed to any address on request. 


1, STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, Box5 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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